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THE LAKES OF MAINE, 
BY FRED W. S. BLANCHARD. 


FTER our season at Moosehead Lake 
and vicinity, outlined in my last, the 
same party of six decided to pass their next 
vacation among the Rangeley Lakes, and for 
that purpose to meet in Boston at an early 
hour on the first day of the next Sep- 
tember. We met in accordance 
with this agreement, and pur- than, 


chased through tickets, 
via the Grand Trunk 


s} i 


the metropolis of 
New England at half- 
past seven in the morning, 
and that night, after a rapid 
and pleasant journey, were all in 
comfortable quarters in Upton, at the 
southern extremity of Umbagog Lake. 
My limits will not permit an extended ac 
count of this sojourn among these lakes, but 
I shall endeavor within the space at my disposal to 
give as compiete an account of them as my restrictions 
will permit. 
The group of lakes known as Rangeley Lakes com- 
prises Rangeley or Oquossoe, Cupsuptic, Mooselucmaguntic, Molechunk- 
amunk or Upper Richardson, Welokennebacook or Lower Richardson, and. 
Umbagog, all of which, except the latter, are in Franklin and Oxford Counties, 
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in the western partof Maine. The exception 
noted lies partly in Cass County, N. H. The 
are connected by narrow streams, with which 
they constitute a continuous water passage 
for fifty miles. The southern and eastern 
shores of Rangeley and the southern shore 
of Umbagog are partially cleared and under 
cultivation. The rest of the region is a 
wilderness. The surrounding mountains 
are well wooded, principally with birch, 
beach, maple and ash, while along the 
courses of the streams and in the lowlands 
.are dense groves of spruce, hemlock, fir and 
cedar, all of wkich afford excellent timber, 
which is cut in the autumn and winter and 
floa ed down the streams, in the spring, 
across the lakes and down the Androscoggin 
River. The lakes in general are dammed, 
to hola back a supply of water for use, when 
rendered necessary by drought. Fish, es- 
pecially trout, abound in al: the lakes and 
streams, while in the woods hunters bag 
large quantities of game, which, besides the 
smaller sorts, comprises bears, deer, foxes, 
jotters and muskrats.. Loons are found in 
jall the lakes and severely tax the patience of 
‘sportsmen, and no. better resort can be 
found in New England for either the marks- 
‘man or angler. 
: Umbagog, one thousand two hundred and 
fifty-six feet above the level ofthe sea, ten 
miles long and two and onevhaif wide at its 
-broadest part, is the southernmost of these 
lakes, and the Androscoggin River carries 
off the surplus water of the whole chain. It 
contains many small islands, its waters have 
.a reddish, muddy appearance, and its east 
side resembles that of Moosehead Lake. 
.From the surface of the lake the view in 
ail directions is charming, mountains every- 
_ where within the range of one’s vision, with 
Mount Washington far away to the south, 
and Mount Dunstan, Moose Mountain and 
Azicohos in the north, The fishing is ex- 
cellent and large trout are caught here every 
season. We found good angling in Sunday 
Cove, Sturtevant Cove and Tyler Cove, and 
jor camping out we could have had our 
choice out of many pleasant localities, the 
principal of which are Big Island and Metal- 
lic Island, near the mouth of the Cambridge 
River. Wehad good shooting along the 
. shores of the lake. 
There is but one steamer on Umbagog, 
‘and, when ready tocontinue our trip up the 
chain, we embarked upon it and steamed to 
Errol Dam. Here Five-Mile Rapids, a 
small stream not navigable for the steamer, 
connects with Welokennebacook or Lower 
Richardson Lake. The distance between 
the two is about five miles, and a two-horse 
buckboard conveys passengets across the 
carry to Middle Dam Camp, where we found 
ooo hotel accommodation. Our quarters 
were rendered delightful by fine 


rospect from the piazza, whence we could 
ook over the surface of the lake; and here, 
as at the other lake, one is surrounded by 
mountain scenery. The fishng grounds 
were in close proximity to our resting place, 
we had ample bathing facilites, enjoyed 
pleasant walks, had the use of good boats, 
and the prices charged for camping supplies, 
with guides and boats, were reasonable. 
We camped on the western shore of the 
lake, and | regret that I have no space to 
devote to that portion of our sojourn in this 
region. 

Middle Dam holds the waters of Mole- 
chunkamunk and Welokennebacook Lakes. 
The latter, which is also called Lower Rich- 
ardson Lake, is one thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six feet above the sea, It is nav- 
igated by-two steamers. Twotrips are made 
daily up the lake, and visitors are thus af- 
forded opportunities to go to the various 

ints of interest on its shores and surface. 

Ye made several of these trips, one of 
which was from the southern extremity of 
the lake to the northward. From the south 
arm we crossed over to Upper Dam, where 
some passengers were landed. Proceeding 
thence we passed Saints’ Rest, a small cove 
about a mile from the wharf, and Loon Bay 
a little farther on. We then reached Spirit 
island, and passed Hardscrabble Point, 
where, during northwest gales, the water is 
so rough as to be sometimes even dangerous 
for small boats. Just beyond this point we 
reached the widest portion of the lake and 
passed on to Middle Dam, where we made a 
‘stop of an hour. We continued up, and soon 
reached the narrows, between the upper and 
lower lakes, which is a strait two. miles 
long, with many rocks which, when the 
water is low, are troublesome. The north 
shore of this strait is lined by a remarka- 
ble wall of rocks, which, at first sight, seems 
like the work of man, and resembles very 
much those around farms. We passed 
through, with Metallic Point on the right, 
into Molechunkamunk. At this place there 
is a sandy beach, to which many resort to 
bathe, and large trout are caught in the off- 
ing. Three miles beyoud, on the same side 
of the lake, we reached Metallic Brook and 
Pond, which are favorite resorts for both 
marksmen and anglers, -The waters teem 
with fish. Ducks on the pond and stream 
and deer on shore are plentiful, and a moose 
is occasionally shot here. Metallic Brook 
is one of the best trout streams in this dis- 
trict. Farther on we passed Black Point, 
and Ship and Moon Islands, beyond. which, 
to the right, Camp Whitney is situated, at 
the mouth of Mosquito Brook. We passed 
thence in a northwesterly direction to Bos- 
ton Club Camp, and beyond to the landing a 
few rods from Betton’s Camp. A walk of a 
few minutes brought us tothe Upper Dam, 
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which we crossed to reach the hotel, where 
we were well cared for. Upper Dam ranks 
among the largest and strongest in the State, 
and holds back the waters of the whole 
chain. Some of the best places for fishing 
are about the piers and apron of the dam 
and mouth of the river below. Birch Lodge, 
at the head of the lake, is well arranged, 
fully equipped, and considered by many to 
be the best in the State. The piazza com- 
mands an extensive view of wild mountain 
and lake scenery, which extends as far as 


the eye ean reach. The fishing and shoot- 
ing are all that can be desired, and at the 
proper season this is the favorite resort of 
lovers of good sport and admirers of the 
beautifulin nature. A pleasant excursion 
may be made beyond the Upper Dam by 
steamer. Richardson Ponds, two miles 
north of the lake, are noted for their pictur- 
esque scenery and excellent facilities for 
fishing. 
Rangeley Lake, ten miles long, three broad 
in ts widest part, dnd one thousand five 


LAKE WELOKENNEBACOOK. 


hundred and twelve feet above the level of 
the sea, is the most northerly and easterly of 
the chain, and is noted for its excellent ésh. 
ing. The largest trout ever caught in the 
upper lakes were taken here. At Green. 
vale, at the foot of the lake, one can find 
good quarter’ and fare well at the hotel, and 
a steamer leaves daily for the outlet, stop- 
ping at all points on the route. We availed 
ourselves of the advantages afforded by this 
boat on several occasions, on one of the 
most enjoyable of which we embarked at 
Greenvale and steamed across to the north 
side of the lake, three miles distant, to 


Rangeley, which is a village of about twenty 


dwelling houses, with a few stores, a post- 
office, saw-mill and two hotels. These 
places of entertainment command extensive 
ranges of picturesque scenery, in the midst 
of which the loftiest peaks of the region 
loom up impressively. This village is a 
very popular resort; tourists and others may 
enjoy, here in the wilderness, the comforts 
and luxuries of city life, and many pleasant 
excursions may be made, either by water or 
land. Leaving this village we continued up 
the take, beyond Ram Island, whence we 
crossed, passing South Bog Island, at the 
base of Bald Mountain, and stopped at the 
head of steamboat navigation, where we 


LAKE MOLECHUNKAMUNK. 


found excellent accommodations on shore. 
This is another pleasant resort. The views 
from the hotel are charming ; there is no !ack 
of horses and suitable carriages, which may 
be had at reasonable rates, and oarsmen 
may train if they wish. The excursions 
which may be made from this point render 
it a desirable place of sojourn. Tourists and 
others may, by steamer on Mooselucmagun- 
tic Lake, visit ers Bemis Stream, 
Upper Dam, Middle })am and the south 
arm of Richardson Lake as well as many 
other places of interest, and return to the 
hotel the same day. From the summit of 
Bald Mountain a fine view of the surround- 
ing country can be had. The best fishing 
grounds are at South Bog, the Dam and the 
Outlet. There is a hatching house for the 
breeding of trout, near the latter, in success- 
ful operation. 

Continuing on our journey, across the 
carry, two miles distant, we reached Indian 
Rocks, near the junction of the Kennebago 
and rminoge f streams, the site of Camp 
Kennebago, the headquarters of the Oquos- 
soe Angling Association. This camp is 
open to the public so during the ini of 
July ard August. It is well fitted and semi- 


aboriginal in its character; and the same so- 


ciety has camps at Rangeley Outlet, on Birch 
Island, and Kennebago stream and pond, to 
all of which tourists and others resort. At 
Kennebago we embarked on board of the 
steamer which plies to and fro here, and pro- 
ceeding down the stream formed by the 
junction of the Range'ey and Kenneba 

entered Cupsuptic Lake, which, though the 
smallest, is one of the most picturesque of 
the chain. It is five miles long by three 
wide, in its broadest part, and is surrounded 
by mountains which rise gradually from the 
brink of the lake and are densely wouded to 
their summits. Its shores are indented by 
small bays, and numerous rocks appear above 
its surface. We turned tothe right on enter- 
ing the lake, passing on the same hand Eagle 
Point, which hax been the site of many camp 
fires, and Bald. Mountain. As we passed 
the point we had a view of the whole length 
of the lake, with Pine and Bitch Islands. 
Farther on we passed Toothacher’s Cove, 
at the widest part of the Jake. On the west 
shore, opposite Pine Island, there is a log 
camp for fishermen and hunters; and a short 
distance above is the mouth of Cupsuptic 
River, navigable by steamer to the falls, 
when the water is high, It is well worth 
one’s while to up this river, on ac- 
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count of its wild, romantic scenery. Between 
Cupsuptic and Mooselucmaguntic there is 
no carry, the two bodies of water being con- 
nected by a narrow strait and forming an un- 
broken expanse of water for fifteen miles, 
surrounded by a vast wilderness. Passing 
through this channel, near Eagle Point we 
sighted Frye’s Camp, which is the property 
of Senator Frye, stands on a rock near the 
water and commands an extensive view of 
the lake and its shores. Below this camp on 
the left shore, are several others, all of which 
are attractive, while Soule’s Camp has the 
reputation with some of being the most de- 
sirabie location between-Rangeley and the 
Upper Dam. Four miles beyond is Bugle 
Cove, {requeatly called “Echo” Cove on ac- 
count of its remarkable echo. This is the 
best fishing ground on the lake, and trout 
are often caught here weighing nine pounds. 
Allerton Lodge is situated here on a huge 
rock, sixty feet high, and in its rear is Bald 
Mountain with its precipitous sides rising a 
thousand feet above the level of the lake. 
Its summit commands the most extensive 
view to be had in the county. From the 
Cove to Brandy Point on the west side is 
the longest stretch across the lake, and above 


this point there are a number of small is:ands 
which diversify the scenery. From Buyle 
Cove we proceeded down the lake, and, pass- 
ng Long Point on the left and Stanley 
Island on the right, entered Bema Bay be- 
yond Toothacher’s Island, on which there 
are some gigantic trees and where some of 
the largest timber in the State has been cut. 
At the foot of the bay is the mouth of Bema 
Stream and the site of Bema Camp, which 
consists of nine log cabins, substantially 
built and comfortable. Three miles "p the 
stream is a fish-l,atching house, which has 
produced as many as two hundred and fifty 
thousand trout in one year. All the way 
from Bema Stream to r Dam, seven 
miles, the scenery is unrivaled, with here 
ard there several excellent spots for cam 
ing. Wood is plentiful and the fishing yon 
When out of the bay a two-mile sail to the 
left brought us to Scow Landing, and a quar- 
ter of a mile distant is Upper Dam Camp, 
already noticed. Here one may connect b 
steainer with the Middle Dam and Sou 
Arm. 

Parmachenee Lake, about seventy miles 
north of although smaller than 
any of the Rangeley Lakes, is superior to 
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them all in scenery. Magalloway River, 
connecting with the Androscoggin, is its 
outlet, and is broken by numerous falls and 
rapids. A trip up this stream to the lake is 
well worth the time and expense. Game is 

lentiful in all the forests, and there is no 
ack of trout in the streams. The lake is 
five miles long and its extreme breadth is 
three. It is in a natural basin surrounded 
by high and thickly wouded hills, with moun- 
tain peaks beyond, among which may be no- 
ticed Bose Buck. considered by many to be 
the most shapely peak in New England. 
‘The mountains of the boundary of the north- 
east are visible in the distance, from the tops 
of the surrounding bills. In the lower part 
of the lake there are no islands, but there 
are some in the upper, which are heavily 
wooded. There are also a number of float- 
ing islands, some of them with an area of an 
acre, which rise and fall with the water of 
the lake. Camp Caribou, on Treets’ Island 
at the head of the lake, has good accommo- 
dations for guests, and is the oniy stopping 
place in this region. Supplies for camping 
out may be obtained here at very reasonable 
rates. There are, on the shores of the 
neighboring ponds and streams, however, 
cabins for the acconithodation of fishermen 


and others who visit this wild district. There 
is no steamer on the lake, and one must 
travel either by boat or canoe, Game is 
abundant. An ordinary marksman may 
bring to camp adeer, and a moose is fre- 
quently the reward of aday’s sport. Par- 
machenee is two thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea. The air is clear and bracing, 
and tent life on its shores 1s very agreeable, 
and seldom fails to cure dyspepsia. 

At Camp Caribou we meta novel and ro- 
mantic party, and we were delighted with 
the acquaintance we thux formed, and we 
sincerely hope that the friendship which we 
acquired during our short sojourn on Treet’s 
Island will last through life. Here, in a tent, 
with one servant to do the rough work and 
cooking, were a bride and bridegroom, pass- 
ing their honeymoon in fishing and shooting, 
and taking lile as pleasantly as they would 
at a first-class hotel, with all the comforts of 
a city life. The arrangements of the camp 
were perfect, and the young and pretty bride 
entered into the spirit of a hunter’s life with 
all the coolness and zeal of an old campaign- 
er. She was an enthusiastic angler, a very 
fair shot, could cook a dinner if necessary, 
speak French when required, liked reading 
and studying ; was fond of her husband, and 
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declared that she had rather hunt and fish 
in the wilds of Maine than flirt in a bal!-room. 
Before the parties were married they had 
laid out their wedding tour, studying the re- 
sources of the great lakes; ordered at the 
store all tiat was required for a sojourn of 
four weeks, and here we found them, after 
two weeks of tent life, as brown and hearty 
as real fishermen, with not one single regret 
for the course which they had marked out, 
and only regretted that the time would soon 
draw near when they would have to strike 
their tent and return to civilization and the 
rigid duties of a-city life, and with all that 
such a life implied'to people who moved in 
very good society. We dined with the young 
couple and saw peace and contentment in 
their faces, happiness in their hearts, and 
health in their appetites, and we thought 
they had chosen wisely, although not as 
many others would do, and as we left the 


young and devoted couple we felt like rais- 
ing our hands above their heads and bless- 
ing them now and hereafter, for we felt that 
they had chosen wisely and well, in thus 
setting an original example for future newly 
wedded parties. But it requires some nerve 
and a strong resolution on the part of a young 
and tender girl to think of fish, tents, guns, 

ame and an adventure with a bear, perhaps, 
fostead of laces, jewels, the appointments of 
a large hotel at Washington or New York, 
the luxury of a palace car, with ice cream at 
levery station, and cake in abundance. 
While the latter style of honeymooning has 
its advantages, and we admit they are seduc- 
tive, only think of the blue flannel boating 
dress, the stout shoes, the exercise on the 
lakes while pulling from point to point, the 
craving for more substantial food than cake 
and cream: and while we do not expect that 
all bridal parties will camp out, we wish that 
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more of them would commence their future | ample of the 


r of turtle doves we have 


life by such rustic simplicity and that the ex- | mentioned will find some imitators. 


AFTER A NEW-YEAR'S PARTY. 


‘BY LIDA LEWIS WATSON. 


And the music has ceased its sighing ; 

The rare, sweet breath of the roses crusht, 
Fill the air where the roses are dying ; 


The last song sung with its low refrain, — 
And all of the guests departed ; 

And I wait here with a weary pam — 
A httle sadder hearted 


For the lights that gleamed a while ago ; 
For the songs I heard them singing, — 

For the sour d of a Jute that was sweet and low, — 
And the scent of the roses clingsng. 


For the broken chalice low that lies, 
With its sweetness all untasted, — 

The cup that was filled in Paradise, 
Where sacred wine is wasted ! 


Shall I stoop and lift up from the rest 
One passion-fiower to cherish 


Boston, 1882. 


That lay upon some woman's breast 
To bloom and breathe and perish? 


Shall I lift the shattered cup, alas! 

And bathe my hands in the blood-red wine? 
Or shall I rather straightway pass 

The ruins of what was never mine? 


For what does it matter — have I said 
The throbbing heart — when the lights are out ? 
When the laughter 's husht and the music fled — 
What does it matter — faith or doubt ? 


Yes, the lights are out and the laughter 's husht, 
And the music has ceased its sighing, — 

And the roses at my feet are crusht, 
And the chalice lowly lying ! 


The last song 's sung, — with its sweet refrain, — 
And all of the guests departed, 

And I wait here with a weary pain, — 
A wee bit sadder hearted. 
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“WILL YOUR LORDSHIP PROMISE TO MAKE NO ATTEMPT To ESCAPE?” ASKED THE CHIRF, 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 
OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, y 
Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slavers Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman's 
Adventures,” &*¢. 
(Coryricut, 1882, sy Tuomes & Tarsor. At Ricuts Reservep.] 


PART SECOND. 


THE MEETING IN FRONT OF THE CLUB-HOUSE.— WHO AM I, AND WHAT 
HAVE I DONE?—A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY.—AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE ON THE POLICE.—MISS KITTY 
AND THE DIAMOND RING. — NO EX- 

PLANATIONS RECEIVED 

OR WANTED. 


# hn: gentleman who accompanied the one who threw up his arms, and 
uttered the exclamation, did not seem ‘so excited as his friend. He 


merely removed the cigar from his mouth, and said in a quiet way, — 


CL Ve STA 
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“I'll be d—d if I 'd insure your life, my lord, for a premium of dollar for 
-dollar, pound for pound. 1 've seen simpletons, but you beat my time. I 

have done the best | could for you. I can do no more. What is the use 
when you will not take advice?” . 

“I was not aware that you had given any advice,” | remarked, as I light- 
ed a cigar, and, leaning against the iron lamp-post, smoked quite content-  . 
edly a weed which I'had brought from San Francisco, and, therefore, felt 
assured that it was.a goodone. — 

The gentleman who claimed to have advised me, shrugged his shoulders 
like a Frenchman, and looked at his ardent friend, a man old enough to be 
his father, and simply said, — 

“ What more can I do?” 

“ A great deal. You can aid me in saving this willful young gentleman. 
He is like his father in some respects, and in others he is entirely different. 

. Oh! but I did love-his father, and he loved me. We were shipmates at one 
time, on board the old 4 séa, a seventy-four-gun ship, of her blessed majes- 
ty’s navy. He was the first lieutenant, and | was the surgeon. We were 
at the battle of Navarino together, and I stood by his side when three of 
our ports were knocked into one by a marble shot from a battery of .the ac- 
cursed Turks. Thirteen men were killed by that shot, and his lordship 
and myself narrowly escaped death at the same time. He was like a broth- 
er to me the three years we were together, and now, after so many years, I 
can’t desert the son of the nobleman who was my fast friend, and stood by 
me when I needed them. Help me, Mattocks, to save him.” 

“J ‘ll be d—dif do any more for; him,” was the bluff, rejoinder, as he 
blew a clond of smoke from his mouth. * You have told your yarn, now let 
me tell mine, and see if I am right in refusing to do more.” . 

He removed his cigar from his lips, took a step nearer to me, so that he 
could have a good look at my face, and then slowly and deliberately said, — 

“ My lord, you must listen to me for a moment.” 

“ Drive on,” I remarked. “ I am paying all attention to you.” 

“Three weeks ago. you landed at Melbourne.” — 

“Did 1?”.1 asked, and then added,;in an undertone, “I wonder who ia 
the deuse I am, anyway?” 

“ Yes, my lord, you did. You deters letters of introduction to many 
people. One to me.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

He did not notice the interruption, but continued, — 

“ We introduced you to the best society in Melbourne.” 

“ Never mind all that, Mattocks,” cried the surgeon, whose name appear- 
ed to be Haverley Haverley. “Of course his lordship is accustomed to good 

” 

“ But Il to mind, doctor, and I must unburden my thoughts in my own 
way. Let me proceed. Your lordship is listening?” 

“ Yes;” but I was wondering if I was not half asleep, and dreaming. 

“I was particular to make everything pleasant for you,” continued Mr. 
Mattocks. “You were known to bean earl, rich, young, and not bad-look- 

” 

I bowed at the compliment, and smiled at the eager-looking gentlemaa, 
who did not appear to appreciate my politeness. 
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“You were well received everywhere. All the best houses in the city 
were open to you.” 

“ Especially the Hen and Chickens,” I muttered. 

“ Imagine my surprise when I saw that you were bound to make the warm- 

est kind of love to every pretty girl you met.” 
a Young girls were born to be made love to,” I answered. “ They like it, 
you know. They would feel offended if we did not flirt with them.” 

“ Don’t be too hard on his lordship, Mattocks,” pleaded the surgeon, who 
was such a friend of my father’s, although I did not believe that the worthy 
old gentleman had ever heard of him, but, strange to say, my father was a 
lieutenant in the navy, but it was the United-States Navy, and he had 
served as first lieutenant on board of a seventy-four, but it was the old 
Ofzo, now lying at the Charlestown Navy Yard, and not the English ship 
Asia, broken up for all that I know. 

“I am not too hard on his lordship,” Mr. Mattocks retorted, turning to 
his friend. “I am speaking the truth, and even your partiality must not 
prevent me from saying all that I feel.” 

“ Be gentle. Remember he has Scotch blood in his veins, and is a 
lord. ” 

“T know that he has Scotch blood in his veins, and that he is an earl of 
the united kingdom of England and Scotland, I know that he is worth 
millions of pounds,” Mr. Mattocks continued. 

*“ Just one hundred sovereigns,” I whispered to myself. “ They must be 
counting my money by half-pence.” 

“ | know that he has a yearly income of three ‘Duadred thousand pounds,” 
Mr. Mattocks said. 

“ Well, these men are the craziest cranks that I ever met,” I sauttered. 
“ Melbourne must be full of them.” 

“But, knowing all this, I shall speak my mind freely,” Mr, Mattocks 
snarled. 

“ For God’s sake. be quick about it, so that we can get his lordship out of 
the city before there is much of a stir,” urged the surgeon. 

“ You may take all the trouble yourself to get him out of Melbourne. I 
have done my duty, and that duty ended when I helped him into the car- 
riage that was to take him on his way to Gelong, If he meets with disaster 
now, it will not be my fault.” 

Then Mr. Mattocks |turned to me, and addressed his remarks to my sur- 
prised ears. 

“ Your lordship is rich, as | have said, Your income is enormous; but 
all the gold that you can command would not induce me to repeat the task 
which I have so, recently undertaken, I have been cursed by fathers, 
scolded by mothers, and d—d by brothers, all on your account.” 

“ What have I done that should cause such a commotion?” I asked. 

“© my God! He asks what has he done!” cried the excitable Mr. 
Mattocks, turning to his friend. 

“ Merely the animal spirits of a young man,” said the surgeon, in a sooth- 
ing manner. 

“ Animal damnation!” roared the gentleman. “ Has n’t he made love to 
more than a dozen of the handsomest girls in Melbourne ?” 

The surgeon nodded, and tried to seem sad ; and then he sighed, and look 
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“I "ll be d—d if I ’d insure your life, my lord, for a premium of dollar for 
-dollar, pound for pound. 1 've seen simpletons, but you beat my time. I 
have done the best I could for you. I can do no more. What is the use 
when you will not take advice?” . 

“I was not aware that you had given any advice,” I remarked, as I light 


ed a cigar, and, leaning against the iron lamp-post, smoked quite content- ~_ 


edly a weed which I'had brought from San Francisco, and, therefore, felt 
assured that it was. goodone. — 

The gentleman who claimed to have advised me, shrugged his shoulders 
like a Frenchman, and looked at his ardent friend, a man old enough to be 
his father, and simply said, — 

“ What more can I do?” 

“ A great deal. You can aid me in saving this willful young gentleman. 
He is like his father in some respects, and in others he is entirely different. 
. Oh! but I did love his father, and he loved me. We were shipmates at one 
time, on board the old 4 sia, a seventy-four-gun ship, of her blessed majes- 
ty’s navy. He was the first lieutenant, and | was the surgeon. We were 
at the battle of Navarino together, and I stood by his side when three of 
our ports were knocked into one by a marble shot from a battery of the ac- 
cursed Turks. Thirteen men were killed by that shot, and his lordship 
and myself narrowly escaped death at the same time. He was like a broth- 
er to me the three years we were together, and now, after so many years, I 
can’t desert the son of the nobleman who was my fast friend, and stood by 
me when I needed them. Help me, Mattocks, to save him.” 

“J "lt be d—dif Ido any more for, him,” was the bluff rejoinder, as he 
blew a clond of smoke from his mouth. You have told yer yarn, now let 
me tell mine, and see if I am right in refusing to do more.” 

He removed his cigar from his lips, took a step nearer to me, so that he 
could have a good look at my face, and then slowly and deliberately said, — 

“ My lord, you must listen to me for a moment.” 

“ Drive on,” I remarked. “I am paying all attention to you.” 

“Three weeks ago you landed at Melbourne.” — 

“Did 1?” I asked, and then added,’ in.an undertone, “I wonder who ia 
the deuse I am, anyway?” 

“ Yes, my lord,\you did, You Sentae 4 letters of introduction to many 
people. One to me.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

He did not notice the interruption, but continued, — 

“We introduced you to the best society in Melbourne.” 

“ Never mind all that, Mattocks,” cried the surgeon, whose name appear- 
ed to be Haverley Haverley. “ Of course his lordship is accustomed to good 
society.” 

“ But I Go mind, doctor, and I must unburden my thoughts in my own 
way. Let me proceed. Your lordship is listening ?” 

“ Yes; ” but I was wondering if I was not half asleep, and dreaming. 

“I was particular to make everything pleasant for you,” continued Mr. 
Mattocks. “You were known to bean earl, rich, young, and not bad-look- 

A 
I bowed at the compliment, and smiled at the eager-looking gentlemaa, 
who did not appear to appreciate my politeness. 
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_. “You were well received everywhere. All the best houses in the city 
were open to you.” 

“Especially the Hen and Chickens,” I muttered. 

“ Imagine my surprise when I saw that you were bound to make the warm- 
est kind of love to every pretty girl you met.” 

’ _ Young girls were born to be made love to,” I answered. “ They like it, 
you know. They would feel offended if we did not flirt with them.” 

“ Don’t be too hard on his lordship, Mattocks,” pleaded the surgeon, who 
was such a friend of my father’s, although I did not believe that the worthy 
old gentleman had ever heard of him, but, strange to say, my father was a 
lieutenant in the navy, but it was the United-States Navy, and he had 
served as first lieutenant on board of a seventy-four, but it was the old 
Ohio, now lying at the Charlestown Navy Yard, and not the English ship 
Asia, broken up for all that I know. 

“T am not too hard on his lordship,” Mr. Mattocks retorted, turning to 
his friend. “I am speaking the truth, and even your partiality must not 
prevent me from saying all that I feel.” 

“ Be gentle. Remember he has Scotch blood in his veins, and is a 
lord.” 

“| know that he has Scotch blood in his veins, and that he is an earl of 
the united kingdom of England and Scotland, I know that he is worth 
millions of pounds,” Mr. Mattocks continued. 

“ Just one hundred sovereigns,” I whispered to myself. “ They must be 
counting my money by half-pence.” 

“ I know that he has a yearly income of threp hundred thousand pounds,” 
Mr. Mattocks said. ' 

“ Well, these men are the craziest cranks that I ever met,” I muttered. 
“ Melbourne must be full of them.” 

“But, knowing all this, I shall speak my mind freely,” Mr. Mattocks 
snarled. 

“ For God's sake be quick about it, so that we can get his lordship out of 
the city before there is much of a stir,” urged the surgeon. ; 

“ You may take all the trouble yourself to get him out of Melbourne. I 
have done my duty, and that duty ended when I helped him into the car- 
riage that was to take him on his way to Gelong. If he meets with disaster 

now it will not be my fault.” 

Then Mr. Mattocks turned to me, and addressed his remarks to my sur- 
prised ears. 

“ Your lordship is rich, as I have said, Your income is enormous; but 
all the gold that you can command would not induce me to repeat the task 
which I have so, recently undertaken, I have been cursed by fathers, 
scolded by mothers, and d—d by brothers, all on your account.” 

“What have I done that should cause such a commotion?” I asked. 

“O my God! He asks what has he done!” cried the excitable Mr. 
Mattocks, turning to his friend. 

“ Merely the animal spirits of a young man,” said the surgeon, in a sooth- 
ing manner. 

“ Animal damnation!” roared the gentleman. “Has n’t he made love to 
more than a dozen of the handsomest girls in Melbourne ?” 

The surgeon nodded, and tried to seem sad ; and then he sighed, and look 
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ed me full in the face to see if I was conscience-stricken. But I was not 
suffering much just at that moment. 

“ Has n't he praised them, and complimented them, kissed them when he 
had a chance, and gave all the fond hope of being a countess, as the wife of 
the Earl of Afton?” demanded Mr. Mattocks. 

So I was the Earl of Afton, was 1? I was glad to know who I was after 
all this talk and bluster. 

“You, Haverley, know how the girls run after him, and how he run after 
the girls.” 

“ All young people do the same thing,” said the surgeon soothingly. 

This surgeon appeared to be a wise man. 

“Yes; but all gentlemen would not have done what his lordship has. 
You know what he is suspected of doing as well as myself. Was it fair to 
lead a young lady along, to pay her compliments, and make her promises, 
and then laugh at her prayers for lawful justice?” 

“It would be wrong for any man to do so,” I remarked, in a calm and 
collected manner. “I am not guilty of the charge.” 

“ Then report lies. We only know of one case at the present moment,” 
said Mr. Mattocks. “We shall hear of more in the course of time, I dare 
say.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” I ejaculated. 

“I am glad to see that you feel some of the shame which scandal has 
whispered in this city, while you have been here. But now I come to the 
meanest part of your career.” 

“What?” I asked, “do you mean to tell me that there is more to 
come?” 

Mr. Mattocks looked at me with as much contempt as a genuine British 
merchant dares to bestow on one of the nobility. 

“Yes, my lord, there is more to come.” 

“ Then be quick about it, for I am on my way to the theatre, and fear i 
shall be late.” : 

At these words both men started back with perfect bewilderment stamped 
on their faces, as though they had not heard aright. 

“ You go to the theatre?” they gasped. “Do you mean it?” 

“Yes. I have a ticket and secured seat in my pocket.” 

“ And you will go without the Beile of Australia in your company?” they 
demanded. 

“Yes. What is the Belle of Australia to me?” 

“ My lord, my lord,” cried the surgeon, “the people would tear you limb 
from limb if you dared to do such an outrageous act.” 

“ Why should the people treat me in that manner? I have done nothing 
to deserve it.” 

“ One word, and I 'm done with such a sang.froid young man,” cried Mr. 
Mattocks, dashing his cigar to the pavement, and kicking it into the gutter, 
with an imprecation that was not polite. “Listen to me for a moment. 
Give me a chance to speak, or I shall burst with rage,” the younger gentle- 
man continued, gaspingly. 

“Good Heavens, man, I have n’t prevented you from talking. In fact, 
I have n't been able to get my oar in edgewise since you commenced the 
conversation.” 
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“ Patience, Mattocks,” said the surgeon. “His lordship is considerate, 
I'm sure.” 

“ D—n his lordship!” roared the excited man. “I wish that I had never 
to put me off. Listen to me if you can.” 

“I am listening. Fire away,” J said. 

“ You have Melbourne,” Mr. 
Mattocks cried. 

“A few moments ago you said the number was twelve. But the more 
the better, if they are all pretty,” I answered. “A man can’t have too much 
of a good thing, and I 'm sure a pretty girl is one of the best things of this 
world. Lord! I love them all, the fat and the lean, the rich and the poor, 
the blonde and the brunette, the dark haired and the golden, the blue-eyed 
and those with dark, gazel-like optics. All are alike to me.” 

“I believe you,” Mr. Mattocks sneered. “ Your career in Melbourne 
has shown it from the first night that you arrived, when you kissed Colonel 
Cracker’s daughter in less than an hour after an introduction.” 

“ Well, if the lady did not object, whose business is it?" I asked. 

“ None of mine, but if you should happen to meet the colonel tonight he 
might horsewhip you,” Mr. Mattocks said. 

“That is hard. The daughter would not like that,” I remarked. 

“ My lord,” cried Mr. Mattocks, “do you not know that the lady now hates 
you with an undying hatred ?” 

“For what reason?” I asked. 

“You know the reason. Did you not tell her that you loved her?” 

“1 don’t recollect of doing so.” 

The excitable crank expressed his disgust with an emphatic aiken 
continued, — 

“Then you heard of Miss Florence Kebblewhite, the Belle of Australia.” 

“ Santissime / whata funny name. Florence is pretty though. 1 like 
that. But Kebblewhite! Who would marry a Kebblewhite? Could n't 
the legislature or the city council change it ?” 

Only a smile of contempt from the younger crank. 

“You would have an introduction. I introduced you. You made 
love to her,” the young man continued. 

“ Naturally. Did n’t you say that she was pretty?” I asked. 

“ She was cold to you, and did not like your forward, impertinent man- 
ner,” Mr. Mattocks remarked. 

“ All put on, Mattocks. ‘She was bound to catch me, and so played the 
proprieties, thinking that i would bite the hook a little harder and quicker. 

Girls know how to do those things. The fact of it is, Mattocks, you don’t 
understand woman’s nature. Now I do,” | said, with provoking coolness, 
for 1 meant to let these gentlemen see that, if they were playing a neat little 
game on a stranger, he could equal them, and, at the proper time, turn the 
laugh against them. 

Another gesture of disgust, and the crank continued, — 

“At last you swore that you loved her better than all the world, and 

would make her your wife, and a countess, at the same time. Her father 
pressed the lady to accept you, and she did, only after careful considera- 
tion.” 
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“Bosh, Mattocks. Don’t lay it all on the old man. You know the lady 
wanted to be a countess all the time. Give the old gentleman a fair show. 
He has enough to answer for without that charge.” 

“The wedding day was appointed, and you were to be all reatly. It was 
to be a private marriage, only the friends of the family present. The an- 
nouncement nearly broke my heart ;” and Mr. Mattocks almost sobbed. 

“ Ah, Mattocks, this is all news to me. You love the lady, it seems,” I 
said, quite tenderly. 

“] did love her, and should have won her, if you had not put in an ap- 
pearance.” 

“And now you want me to leave the city so that you can have a clear 
field?” I asked. 

“ No, a thousand times no. She is lost to me forever. Had you but ad- 
hered to your word, — had you married her, — I should have been content. 
But you did not. You did not put in an appearance, and basely said that 
you had no ideas of marriage. It may have been fun for you, but it is death 
to the lady. You came to the club this evening in-your dress-suit, and said 
that your mother, the dowager countess, would never forgive you if you 
made a mdésalliance. You asked us to help you out of the bad position in 
which you were placed. I despised you, but, at the entreaties of my friend, 
and your father’s friend, Doctor Haverley Haverley, 1 consented to aid you. — 
I have done my duty; and now, my lord, if tomorrow you are riddled, like a 
sieve, with bullets, at the hands of the lady’s friends, do not blame me. 
Your life is not worth an insurance, even in a grave-yard office. Farewell, 
my lord, for we shall never meet again as friends.” 

_ He raised his hat, and bowed, and was turning away, when I said, — 

“One moment, Mr. Mattocks. Who do you think I am?” 

“ Angus Mornington, Earl of Afton, Baron Midlothian, and half a doz- 
en other titles. Good-night.” 

Heavens! the man had pronounced my full name, for T was Angus Morn- 
ington. But I was not an earl or an Englishman, but an American, and a 
native of New England. Surprise rendered me speechless. Who was 1? 
and did I bear such a close resemblance to some person, that I was mis- 
taken for him? Or were these gentlemen merely having a little fun at my 
expense, such as is often practiced in Boston and New York, when a for- 
eigner is green and fresh to our practical jokes ? 

The last suggestion I considered the proper one; but how could these 
people have learned my name? I had not registered it at the Hen and 
Chickens, and only given it at the Oriental Bank when I deposited my lit- 
tle fortune. 

“ There is where they learned it,” I thought, and made a firm resolution 
not to be frightened out of the city by the loud talk of two strange gentle- 
men, who would laugh at the joke in the club house, as soon as I departed 
from Melbourne, in hot haste, to escape danger. 

“You see, my lord,” said the elderly doctor, “what your imprudence has 
brought upon your head. You have lost a good friend, and now | am alone, 
and doubt if even I can save you from the vengeance of the lady's friends.” 

“Doctor,” I replied, lighting a fresh cigar, “has n't this joke gone far 
enough ?” 

“ A joke, my lord?” 
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“Yes, a joke. You see that I do not scare worth’a cent.” 

“I know that you have your father’s courage and imprudence, but you 
have not his great sense and good judgment, if you think this is a joke. 
But come with me, and I will find a refuge for you until this unfortunate af- 
fair has blown over. It will be no joke to me, and to you, if you are seen in 
the city tomorrow, let me tell you.” 

“T will run all the risks. Do not be anxious about me: I can take care 
of myself. I shall be armed, and the man who lays a hand on me in anger, 
will repent it,” I said boldly. 

My French and Yankee blood began to assert itself, as I thought of the 
trick which was being played on me. 

“O Angus, Angus,” pleaded the old gentleman, “do be advised by me. 
When your lady mother wrote to me that you would visit Australia, and 
begged me to keep a watchful eye on you, I promised her that I would do 
so. I protested against your engagement to Miss Kebblewhite, you re- 
member, for I knew that the countess would not approve of her father, and ~ 
his antecedents, but you would not listen tome. You pretended to be in 
love with the lady, and would win her. You did win her, and were to wed 
her this very afternoon. At the last moment you changed your mind. You 
had seen another fair face that attracted you more than the Belle of Austra- 
lia. At least, this is the only supposition that I can entertain at the present 
time. Do you love another more than Miss Kebblewhite? Answer me 
without the least hesitation.” 

“ No, to tell the honest truth, I am not in love with any one, and never 
have been,” I answered. 

“My God! how like his father,” exclaimed the doctor, with a gasp: 
“ From one fresh face to another, all through his life.” 

“ Was my father fond of pretty faces?” I asked in a bantering tone, for, 
in truth, I had heard that my respected parent was a little wild in his youth, 
but then he was a naval officer, and gentlemen of that class are not saints 
in foreign ports, where dark eyes and hair predominate. 

“ You are like him in every respect except one, my lord.” 

“ And that one?” 

“Is honor, my lord.” 

The doctor spoke in slow, severe tones, and I had no doubt that he .was 
firm in his belief. 1 was not in the least offended. 

“The Earl of Afton, your father, would not have pledged his hand, and 
then forfeited his word. He was too much of a gentleman for that. You 
will pardon my plain speaking, will you not?” 

“Certainly. But let me make one suggestion, doctor.” 

“Yes, a dozen, if you desire, my lord.” 

“ The Earl of Afton would not have scrupled to deceive a lady if he had 
not pledged his hand?” 

“ Tt ill becomes a son to blacken his father’s memory, my lord.” - 

“* Answer the question, doctor. Do not luff up into the wind like that. 
Steer a straight course when the channel is wide.” 

“ My lord, I decline to answer the question,” said the doctor, with a slight 
gasp, as though I had him at a disadvantage. 

“Very well. One more question, if you please. Will you answer it?” 

“Perhaps. Let me‘hear it, my lord.” , 
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“Would the old Earl of Afton have married Miss Kebblewhite had he 
been in my place?” ' 

“ No, you know he would not. He never would have disgraced his fami- 
ly by such a mésalliance. The idea of the Earl of Afton contracting a mar- 
riage with a lady whose father was a” — 

* He stopped short, and bit his lips, and looked a little confused. 

“Go on,” I said, for I saw that he held back some important information. 

“ No, my lord, I will not go on. It is clear to my mind:that you have 
suddenly learned something of the past life of the lady’s father, and that 
your proud blood will not permit you to wed one who would ‘only dishonor 
the long line of distinguished ancestors which your house can boast of. 
No, my lord, I shall say no more.” ‘ 

“But you must. You have already said much, and it is better to say 
more. Continue.” 

“Teil me then,” the doctor cried, as he seized my hand, and pressed it 
- warmly, “you decline the marriage because you fear to contaminate the no- 
ble blood of the house of Afton?” 

I looked as dignified as possible, and withdrew my hand from his grasp, 
It would not do for a real earl to shake hands in too familiar a manner with 
a plebeian surgeon. 

“ If such is the case, if you have heard the truth,— and I swear to you, 
my lord, that Z did not learn of it until this very day, —then I forgive you 
for the course you have pursued, But you will break the heart of the love- 
liest girl in Australia. Even she does not know of her father’s previous un- 
fortunate life.” 

“ Oh, let us hope that she will recover. Girls mope for a while, and then 
look for another lover. Miss Kebblewhite will prove no exception to the 
general rule.” 

“You misjudge her,” the doctor said. “She is the most ambitious girl 
in Melbourne. Mattocks would have married her a year ago if she would 
have had him, and I tell you he is a great catch, rich and young, and not 
bad-looking.” 

“Then you will not tell me about the stain on Mr. Kebblewhite’s past 
life?” I asked. 

“ No, my lord, for you already know it, and I am not a retailer of scandal. 
But come with me, and let us seek a place of safety. In a week's time I 
can get you out of the city. 1 know a house where you can keep quiet until 
the storm blows over. Come, my lord. I do not blame you as much as 
when | first met you this evening. But, in Heaven’s name, let the girls 
alone in future. They will be your ruin,” 

Just as he uttered these words a servant of the club house came down 
the steps as though he was in adesperate hurry. Seeing the doctor, the 
domestic ran toward him, and said, — 

“OQ Poctor Haverley, one of the members of the club has a fit, and is 
black in the face. I was sent to find you. Do come at once, or the poor 
gentleman will die.” 

“ Here, my lord,” cried the doctor, “get under the shadow of the wall of 
the building. an7 wait for me until I return. I will not be gone long. Do 
not venture to enter the house. If that old Frenchman should find you 
there he would kill you. Keep your face covered up, and attract no atten- 
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tion. Your safety must be assured at all hazards. Don’t stir from here un- 

til | return. Promise me that.” 

He did not wait for a response, but ran up the steps, and then I heard the 
nearest clock strike eight, and the curtain of the theatre was to rise at that 
hour,’ 

“ Well,” I said to myself, “if I am to see the play I had better be moving. 

I think that I have heard enough of the Earl of Afton, and the Belle of 
Australia, for one night. Good-by, doctor, I ’m off,” and walked in the di- 
rection where | supposed the Royal Victoria was situated. I was not ex- 
actly certain as to the street, but 1 remembered that I turned out of Collins 
Street into Russell Street, and then, not knowing just where to go, stopped 
under a gaslight, and waited until some one should come along who could 
give me the desired information. In afew minutes a stout, active, soldier- 
ly-looking man, with a dark face, and close-cropped hair, a person who look- 
ed to the right and to the left as he walked, who seemed to see everything 
and every one who passed, as if by intuition, came along with a quick step, 
and, just as | was about to speak to him, he stopped in front of me, and fix- 
ed his snapping black eyes on my face. Then, without speaking, he raised 
a little ivory whistle to his lips, and blew three distinct blasts. I heard 
them answered up the street, down the street, and around the corner in 
Collins Street, but, as the whistling did not concern me, I paid *no attention 
to it. The man with the black eyes, and a cap on his head, that looked like 
those which soldiers wear when on fatigue duty, for it was cocked on one 
side of his head, in a rakish style, stared at me in a bold, yet sespectiul mas- 
ner, until at last I lost a little of my usual patience, and said, — 

* Well, my man, you will be certain to know me the next time we meet.” 

“ | know you now, and shall always recognize you wherever we meet. I 
am one who does not forget a face, no matter how much it may be changed,” 
was the black-eyed man's answer. 

“A precious gift,” I replied; “and now will you do me the favor 
to direct me to the Royal Victoria Theatre? 1 fear that I shall be late for 
the first of the performance, as I have missed my way.” 

“T could direct you to the theatre, but it would be useless,” the stranger 
said, in a short, abrupt manner. 

“ Why useless? The doors are open, and | was told that there was to be 
a remarkably good performance tonight.” 

“ Because, my lord, instead of visiting a theatre this evening, you are go- 
ing with me,” and the dark man smiled grimly. 

“-How? Whatdo you mean?” | asked. 

“Just what I say, my lord. You are going with me,” and the man’s eyes 
snapped ominously. 
"And who in the devil’s name are you?” I asked y- 

He turned back the lappel of his vest, and there I noticed a large gold 
badge, studded with diamonds, an elegant and costly jewel as 1 ever saw be- 
fore or since. — 

“ Well, sir, and what does that signify to me?” I asked. 

“Simply that I am the Chief of the Melbourne police.” 

“ And how does that concern me? I have committed no crime,” but just 
then happened to think of the diamonds the gold cas- 
ket, and my my blood to tingle. 
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“Crime!” ejaculated the Chief. “Humph! that depends upon the light 
in which men view it.” 

“Well, name mine, if you please. If I am to accompany you, at least let 
me know on what charge,” | said quite boldly. 

“ Will you remove your hat for a moment?” the Chief asked. 

“ Certainly,” and did as requested. 

The sharp-eyed man gave me a glance, and then removed his cap, and 


stood before me bare-headed, with every mark of respect on his stern, 


_ strong face. 


“ My lord,” he said, “you will pardon me for doing what is strictly my 
duty.” 

“ Oh, botheration!” I cried, in a fury. Here is another crank. There 
are more cranks to the square acre in Melbourne than any place that 1 was 
ever in.” 

The Chief did not appear to notice my burst of rage. He seemed to have 
expected it, for, still standing before me uncovered, remarked, — 

“1 would have spared you this humiliation, my lord, had it been possible, 
but I had my orders to look for you, to find you, and detain you.” 

I glanced over my shoulder to see if I had better bolt for it, but the 
Chief seemed to divine my thoughts. He simply said in a calm tone, — 

“It is useless, my lord. Do not attempt it.” 

He waved his hand, and then I saw two police officers standing on the 
opposite side of the street, and two more on each side of me, not six feet 
distant, alert, and quite strong enough to contend with a youth like me. 
They did not advance, but appeared immovable as statues, waiting for orders. 

'“ Promise me one thing, my lord,” the Chief said. 

“ What is it?” I asked, a little sullenly, for this thing was growing mo- 
notonous. 

“Pledge your word as a nobleman that you will make no attempt to 
escape.” 

“ And I can’t go to the theatre?” I demanded. 

“No, my lord, that would not be safe for your lordship. The people 
would be enraged at the sight of you, without the Belle of Australia by your 
side.” 

“D—n the Belle of Australia!” 1 cried. “I am tired of hearing her 

name.” 

“ That is a matter that does not concern me. Your lordship should have 
thought of that before you promised to marry her.” | 

“ | have made no such promise. I don’t know the lady. I don’t want to 
know her.’ I ‘m no lord. I am an American citizen, and won't be imposed 
upon.” 

The dark-eyed man smiled in a peculiarly exasperating manner, as he © 
said, — 

“ My lord, when I have seen a face once | never forget it. I have seen 
yours a dozen times before tonight. Once at a reception of the lieutenant- 
governor's. Your. evasions will not suffice with me. I should know you 
even in the bush, twenty years hence. There is no mistake. You are the ~ 
Earl of Afton just as‘much as I am Chief-of-Police Murden.” 

“ Murden, Murden,” | cried, “it seems to me that I have heard that name 


before.” 
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“It is pretty well known in Australia,” answered the Chief. “I have 
been on the force for twenty-five years, and some Americans have been 
pleased to mention my name in a couple of books published about this 
country. I will confess, however, that they have exaggerated my services 
in more ways than one.” tire 

“ Name the books,” I said. ‘Let me see if you are the Murden of my 
romances and dreams,” 

* “Well, my lord, if aia ew me I will say that “The —— ——.,” 
and “ The "are the works I allude to. But I did not suppose 
that you had ever seen them.” 

“ Indeed I have, and am glad to meet with such a good representative of 
an Australian policeman. I would like to talk with you further on the 
subject.” 


“ Not tonight, my lord, We have too much business on hand. Some 
other time I ‘ll spin a few yarns for your entertainment. And now will 
your lordship promise me to make no attempt to escape?” 

“ Willingly, for | suppose it would be of no use,” I answered; and ‘the 
Chief smiled, as he put on his cap, a little more rakish than before. 

“Not of the slightest use, your lordship, Six men have their eyes on 
you, and will continue to watch you until I give the signal for a retreat, ora 
let up.” 

¢ Thea make the signal. I have given my promise.” 

The Chief raised his hand, and the policemen appeared to slink out of 
sight as rapidly as they had appeared on the scene. 

“ Now what would happen if 1 should make a bolt for it?” I asked. 


“ You could not run ten rods without falling into the hands of my officers. : 


Does your lordship think that I am a fool to put implicit trust in any man? 
I am not to be caught by young birds, or oldones. See here.” 

He put the whistle to his lips, and blew a shght blast, and in an instant 
two officers were at my side, and another in the rear, while echoing whistles 
were heard all along the street. 

“Tam satisfied,” I said. 

“ People generally are when they can't help themselves,” and the Chief 
smiled a confident, self-satisfied smile, as though he had the power in his 
hands, and was determined to make it felt. 

' “Do you renew your promise, my lord, that you will make no attempt to 
escape?” 

“ Willingly, for I see that it is useless.” 

“| think your lordship is a gentleman who will keep his word in some re- 
spects, but, after the experiences of the other night, it is well to be cautious, 
and be on my guard.” 

“ What of the other night, Mr. Chief? Please explain.” 

“| know your lordship was a little over the bay, if I may so express my- 
self, but that was no reason why you and others should pelt one of my men 
with eggs, at two o'clock in the morning. It may be fun for you, and Eng- 
lish ways, but it is not Australian customs.” 

“Good heavens, Mr. Chief, you have made a mistake,” I said. “I did 
nothing of the kind.” 
~ The Chief smiled quite amiably. 

“ Smithers,” he cried, “ come here.” 
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‘The man on my right promptly stepped forward, and made a military sa- 
‘tute, and then awaited orders. 
“ Smithers, do you recognize this gentleman?” 
“Yes, yeronor. "E's one of the bloods vot pelted me vid heggs the 
‘buther night, vile I vos on my beat.” 
“ You are sure this is the gentleman? Look at him attentively.” 
“ Cock sure, yer ’onor. 1’d know ‘im among a thousand, and swear tp 
“im on a stack of Bibles as big as the station-ouse. Beside, ’e hoffered to 
‘fight me for a sovereign.” 
My namesake appeared to have made things lively in Melbourne, and, 
‘confound him! I had to endure the disgrace, and did not have any of the 
‘fun. 
“You hear, my lord,” the Chief said. 
“1 am afraid that Ido. I have met another crank, it seems. Have you 
any more of the same species? If you have, bring them on, and let us hear 
them all at once.” 
“I does n't bear the swell any ill vill,” the officer cried, with a good-na- 
tured grin. “I grabs *im, yer know, ven he hoffers to fight me, and jerks 
‘im to the station-ouse in double-quick time, and all ‘is friends did n't 
jget ‘im away from me, neither. I its two or three of ‘em vid my club, and 
the rest jist dropped their little game, and left. But this swell comes down 
‘andsome, and the inspector lets him hoff, 'cos some of the big bloods of 
‘the city puts in a pleafor im. Oh, ’e is a trump, ’e is.” 
“ How much did he give you for soiling your uniform?” asked the Chief. 
“ Fifty pun, yer ’onor, and a big lush of beer for all in the ‘ouse; and ’e 
drinks vid us, and sings some pretty lively songs, and raises the devil gin- 
erally, and at last the inspector sent ‘im to ‘is ‘ome in a ‘ansom, vid a man to 
take care of ‘im till ’e vos sober. Oh, ’e is von of ’em, yer ‘onor, but he is 
as liberal as a prince.” 
This was all news to me, and I saw that it was quite useless to deny that 
I had created a riot in the streets, got drunk, offered to fight a policeman, 
sang songs, and raised a first-class commotion. I sighed as I thought of 
all these things, and wondered if I should ever awaken from what | thought 
must be a troubled dream. 

“ That is all, Smithers. Fall back,” the Chief ordered. 

The officer saluted, and retired, but he grinned at me as though he would 
like to have another egging match, and a fifty-pound note for damages. 

“ Your lordship sees that you have made quite a sensation in Melbourne 
during the short time that you have been here,” Mr. Murden remarked. 

“ Yes; but still 1 am not alord. You will not believe me, and I am tired 
of denials.” 

The Chief smiled, and his black eyes glittered as he put his hand in his 
pocket, and drew out a diamond ring. 

“Does your lordship recognize this jewel ?” 

He handed to me for examination a magnificent solitaire diamond ring. 

My blood began to congeal again, as I thought of the diamonds concealed 

in my bosom. I gave the jewel a hasty glance, and simply answered, — 

“1 have no recollection of ever seeing it before.” 
“ Be careful, my lord,” the Chief said, in a tone that sounded threatening. 
“ Look again. Make no mistake.” 
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Once more I examined the ring, and saw that it was a brilliant of the first 
water, and at least four carats in weight, and must have cost a large sum of 
money, 

I knew that there was some trap in the question the Chief was putting 
to me, but I could not for the life of me see how | was to avoid falling into 
it. He held the thread, and I was groping in the dark. 

“ Well, my lord?” the Chief asked, after a long pause, still watching my F 
face attentively. 

“I know not what to say,” I answered. 

“ Then say nothing, for all that you utter might be used against you some 
time or other.” 

“How? Do you mean to intimate that I stole this valuable jewel?” all. 
my blood boiling at the unjust suggestion. 

* Stole is a harsh expression, my lord. I make no such charges. You 
know how you came in possession of this jewel, and you also know how it 
left your custody.” 

“1 swear to you that” — I stammered, 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders, and gave me a look that stopped my 
torrent of denials. 

“ My lord,” he said in a voice that was meant to be firm, and to show that 
he was not trifling, “do not try to convince me that ever since you arrived 
in Melbourne you have been in a state of intoxication, and, therefore, un- 
able to distinguish between right and wrong.” 

“I was never drunk in my life, sir,” 1 responded, as proudly as my nature 
would permit under the circumstances. 

“Then, in the name of all the saints, how do you explain about this’ 
ring?” 

“I can’t explain, Will you do so?” anxious to have him show his hand. 

“ Yes, quite willingly. A day or two after you were engaged to the Lelle 
of Australia” — 

“Oh, damn! can’t you leave her out?” impatiently, for the Belle popped 
up at every point. 

“ No, my lord, for she is one of the principal characters after yourself.” 

“ Well, goon. Every few minutes she appears on the scene. Every way 
I turn I am confronted by that young lady.” 

“No wonder. When a man engages to marry a beautiful young girl she 
usually confronts him at every step in his future life.” 

“ Such is, unhappily, the case, | have been given to understand. Well, 
go on.” 

The street where we stood conversing was nearly deserted, but the few 
people who were passing were waved off by the Chief, if disposed to arrest 

_ their steps, and see what attracted the officer’s attention. 

“ As I said before,” resumed the Chief, after he had told several young 
men to move on, or he would know the reason why, “a few days after you 
were engaged to Miss Florence Kebblewhite you gave her a curious seal 

ring, with your family coat-of-arms engraved upon it. You are following 

me, my lord?” 

“1 am trying to, but am still bewildered.” 
_ “When you put it on her finger, you noticed this valuable. diamond, and 
admired it. It was but natural. Most men would,” 
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“i should think so,” 1 murmured. 

“ She was pleased at your admiration, and asked you if the Earl of AE 
ton’s family jewels had anything to compare with it. You said that she 
should judge for herself some time, and then the lady begged of you to wear 
the jewel for a few days.. You put it on your finger, and, from that day to 
this, Miss Kebblewhite has not seen her diamond.” 

“ And she is naturally anxious to have it returned. Give it to her by all 
means,” | said hastily. ‘Some girls would shed oceans of tears at the loss 
of so beautiful a gem.” 

“She is not anxious, my lord. She cares nothing about the diamond 
compared to yourself. She does not know that a complaint has been made 
on account of the ring. She still believes in you, and imagines you true and 
generous and noble.” 

“ A thousand thanks for her confidence. I begin to think more of the 
Belle of Australia than I did an hour ago. She must be a noble-hearted 
girl.” 

“ My lord, she is the pride of the city. She is as pure as she is beautiful. 
Even you, my lord, know that.” 

The Chief snapped his eyes at me as though he meant more than his 
words implied. Then he continued, — 

“ No, the lady made no complaint, but her brother did.” 

“ She has a brother then? Is he a big fellow, with a fist lie a top-mall ?” 

“This afternoon at six o'clock,” the Chief continued, “her brother came 
to my office, and said that you had not shied your castor into the ring at 
three o’clock, as per agreement and articles. That is,” the Chief said, with 
a slight cough, to hide the fact that he had used the slang of the prize ring, 

“ you had not come up to time, you had flunked the fight, and all bets were 
off until the referee decides what shall be done. You followme, do you not, 
my lord?” 

“TI am close on your heels. Proceed.” 

“The brother feared that you had drank too much, and gone to ticip, 
forgetting your engagement. But at the hotel no one had seen you; at the 
lieutenant-governor’s residence no one knew where you were. Her lady- 
ship said that in the forenoon she had seen you on adray, and that you 
seemed jolly, but sober. A Mr. Haley reported that he had seen you on a 
dray, and you appeared to be under the influence of liquor. Another person 
saw you drinking beer with a drayman. Monsieur Allete, a French gentle 
man of uncertain temper, said that he met you in Collins Street at eleven 
o'clock, and that you were impatient to leave him, so that you could dress, 
and be prompt in the ring at three. He stated that he handed you an ele- 
gant pair of solitaire diamond ear-drops, in a gold jewel-box, for the bride, 
who is his idol, and will inherit all his immense wealth.” 

Cold shivers began to run down my spine again. I feared that the Chief 
would lead up to those diamonds. 

“ You still follow me, my lord?” ‘the Chief asked. 

“I am trying to, but feel a little staggered at =e last blow. rtd I 
shall soon rally, and face you once more. Go on.” 

“ Then the brother mentioned, in an incidental way, that you had his sis- 
ter’s ring, a present from her father on her sixteenth birthday, a jewel os 
cost one thousand pounds, in London.” 
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“ It is worth it,” I said quite heartily. 
“ This information which I had received,” the Chief said, once more ex- 
posing the pénchant of a real police officer, “together with other informa: 
tion 1 had secured, set me to thinking. I had obtained some pretty strong 
hints where your lordship has passed a number of evenings the last two 
weeks. I thought I could get on your track by going to a certain house, 
and having a personal interview with one Miss Kitty Stukely, a young — 
well, girl, if you will. I don't blame your lordship for being pleased with 
her face. It is a handsome one, and she was the best-formed ballet girl in 
‘ The Black Crook,’ when it was played here last season. She came from 
England, and has never returned home, and never will.” 

* Don’t wander,” I said. “ Stick to your subject, Mr. Chief.” 

“T will. I fear that I was a little groggy, but now! am all right. Well, 
_ Kitty was glad to see me. We are good friends, and nothing more, and | 
asked after your lordship. She had not seen you since last evening when 
you called. While she was talking with me, | noticed this ring on her fin- 
ger. My lord, my lord, it was a vile, disgraceful thing for you to do.” 

“ What?” I asked, suddenly awakening to my peril. 

“ To take a jewel from the pure, and noble-hearted Belle of Australia, and 
place it on the finger of your latest mistress.” 1 

“It is a lie, a damnable lie. 1 am incapable of such an outrage. Not for 
all the gold in Australia would | insult a true lady in such a dastardly man- 
ner. Good God, man, what do you think of me?” 

“| think,” said the Chief, his voice low but firm, “that you are like many 
other noblemen who have visited us. You suppose that we have such rev- 
erence for the old country, and titles, that any disgraceful act that you may 
commit will go unpunished. My Lord of Afton, this time you have met 
your match, and, unless you fight foul, you will have to marry Miss Kebble- 
white before the moon is two hours higher.” 

“In the name of Heaven listen to me, Mr. Murden,” I cried. “1 do 
not know who I am; I half believe either you or Ito be a crank. 1am nota 
lord. I! aman American. Save me from such a fate as a forced marriage 
with a lady, who will curse me when she learns that she has been deceived. 
J will not submit to it, I tell you. Think of your American friends, those 
who wrote about your wonderful adventures in hunting bushrangers. For 
' their sake save me, and get me out of this accursed city, where every other 
man is a crank, or els¢ | am one.” 

“ My lord,” responded the Chief, in a cold, harsh tone, “ you have pitch- 
ed your ring, and must enter it, and put up your maulies like a man, or take 
the consequences. 1 can’t save you. I would not if I could. Do not 
think for a moment that your strange, improbable story is believed. I am 
too old a hand to swallow such stuff as you have put before me. You must 
marry the. lady or die, for all the traps of Melbourne, with me at their head, 
could not preserve your life. You would be hunted for under every sun, 
and in every country, and death would be the ultimate result just as sure as 
you stand here, the proud Earl of Afton, and 1 stand here as simple Mr. 
Murden, the Chief of the Melbourne police.” 

T could only utter a groan of anguish at the prospect before me. Mr. 
Murden paused a moment, and then continued, — 

“1 would do all that is in my power to aid an American, for the sake of 
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the three gentlemen who were, for some years, my best friends, and whom 
} loved most dearly. 1 told you that I never trusted a man fully. 1 make 
an exception in favor of the three Americans who came here some years 
since, in search of fortune, and, thank Heaven, found it in abundance, as I 
have good reason to know. Those men | relied on, believed in, and, when 
I was in a tight place, they never shirked, but helped me out. At my side, 
behind me, or in front of me, they were just the same. Their word was sa- 
cred as the Bible. Their promise as good as an oath. And now let me 
speak still plainer, Earl of Afton. For all of your proud position, for all of 
your wealth, for all of your coronet, and title, I tell you that I had rather 
have one of those unknown Americans for my friend, had rather shake 
hands with him, than to call you an associate, or to let my hard palm rest 
against yours.” 

What could I reply to such a torrent of words? I could say nothing, and 
do nothing. The more I denied my identity, the more contempt | was like- 
ly to experience at the Chief’s hands. 

“ And now, my lord, you will pardon me, if you please, and if you do not 
please, for my frankness, and let us once more turn to business.” 

“Willingly. It is useless for me cere I will listen 
to you. I know not who I am.” 

“ As I said before, I saw this ring on Miss Kitty's finger, and recognized 
it from the description which the younger Mr. Kebblewhite furnished. It 
is not usual for a girl in her position of life to wear a brilliant that cost one 
thousand pounds.” 

He paused, and looked at me with his sharp black eyes, but I did not an- 
swer. I was almost speechless. 

“TI took the jewel from her finger, and asked of whom she obtained it. 
She hesitated for a moment, and but for a moment, for Kitty is honest, even 
if she is weak, and then she told me that agentleman named Angus — she 
did not know the rest of your name, or suspect your position in life — had 
placed it on her finger three or four evenings since. At first she supposed 
the stone but paste, and of little worth, but when she learned that the dia- 
mond was real, and of great value, she became frightened, and feared that 
it had been stolen by the giver. You are paying strict attention to my 
words, my Lord of Afton ?” 

“Yes,” | muttered, seeing the pit that the Chief was digging beneath my 
feet, and, detective like, he was calmly waiting until my supports were 
knocked from under me, and I should fall in. 

“ Now, my lord, I believe the girl spoke the truth, but you deny that you 
loaned her the ring, or gave it to her. Did L understand. you aright, my 
lord?” 

Not a movement of my face escaped his keen gaze. 

“ Man or devil,” I cried, “can't you let the matter drop where it is? Re- 
turn the ring, and say no more about it.” 

The Chief smiled. He liked the compliment. It was a tribute to his 
sagacity. 

“No, my lord, the matter has been placed in my hands. I mean to bring 
it to a speedy conclusion. 1 never let go my grip when I have once fasten- 
ed on my prey, and, in this important case, | mean to fight it to the bitter 
end, and justice shall be done.” 
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“ And if I deny that I gave the poor girl the ring, or loaned it to her, what 
then?” I asked. 
“ Cannot your lordship surmise?” 


“I think I can. The idea is worthy of you,” I answered, in an indignant 
tone. 

The Chief flushed, and his eyes showed the temper that he tried to con- 
trol by an effort. For a moment he was silent. Then he spoke, — 

“We will not bandy epithets now,” Mr. Murden remarked, sneeringly. 
“The gentleman who would take a valuable diamond ring from the hand of 
a pure girl whom he is about to marry, and bestow it upon a common — 
Well, well, let us not be too hard upon poor Kitty. She is not quite as bad 
as that, just now. But your lords ip will see that all the civilities and cour- 
tesies of life are not embodied in your own person. I do not wish to speak 
harshly to you, but remember this, my lord, that a police officer may be as 
noble in the discharge of his daily duties as a peer of Great Britain, and 
that his word is just as good until he is a convicted liar.” 

“ Do you mean to intimate that I have told an untruth?” I demanded, 
hotly indignant. 

“T intimate nothing, my lord, so do not square off at .ne. It won't do 
here. Iam the Chief of the Melbourne police, and not private Smithers, a 
who is satisfied, after an insult, with a present of fifty pounds.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Murden,” I said, “1 had no intention of assaulting you, 
but it is hard to be called a liar, and not retort in a forcible manner.” 

“Then keep your maulies down, and don’t look fight, unless you mean 
it. You are a high-spirited lad, and a handsome lad, and 1 should be sorry 
to make a mark on that fresh face of yours, on your wedding"night. The’ 
Belle of Australia would never forgive me, for, woman-like, she would de- 
clare it was all my fault, and that you were a lamb, who could do no wrong. 
Oh, damn! don’t I know them? | have been scratched often enough to un- 
derstand them, at my time of life.” 

“ Are you a married man, Mr. Murden?” I asked; and the Chief smiled ° 
a grim smile, as though he saw the joke, and did not think it so bad. 

“No, | am not married, my lord. I have no time for domestic bliss, and 
such nonsense. I’m awidower. Now I 'm wedded to my duties. But all 
this has nothing to do with the business which I have on hand. Whether 
I am married or single can concern you but little, or any other man. Let 
us return to Kitty, and the ring, for time is precious just now.” 

“Well, what more have you to offer?” I asked. 

“Me? Bless your lordship, if such a thing were possible, I have nothing 

. to offer. It is for your lordship to make sugyestions, not me.” 

“ Then let me understand you quite clearly,” I said. “ If I deny that I 
gave the ring, or loaned the ring, to the girl, then she goes to” — 

I hesitated, for the word seemed harsh and cruel. ' 

‘To prison, my lord. That is the ticket,” and the Chief smiled grimly, 
as though the word had no terrors. 

“ Can nothing be done to save her from such a wretched fate?” 

“ ¥es,” and the Chief: lighted a cheroot, one of Manila’s first quality, and 
handed one to me. 


“ Name the course which must be pursued, and, if it depends upon me, 
she shall be saved.” e 
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“ That is well spoken, my lord. Answer me the first question, and then 
we will lead up to the others in the course of events. Now then, were you 
over the bay when you gave Kitty the ring?” 

“ Over the bay?” I stammered. 

“Yes. Intoxicated I mean.” 

“No, sir. 1 was never intoxicated in my life, as I told you before.” 

The Chief whistled, and shrugged his broad shoulders. He counted that 
as lie number one on my part, I could see that he did by his dark, expres- 
sive face, and twinkling eyes, 

“ Question number two,” he said, in a calm tone, as though I was before 
a French tribunal: “ Did you give her the ring, or loan it to her, when per- 
fectly sober?” 

“I refuse to answer the question,” I cried. “I do not wish to criminate 
the girl, or any other person, For God's sake, Mr. Murden, why will you 
not believe me when I tell you that only this morning I stepped on a tug- 
boat in the bay, and came up the river soon afterward.” 

“ The name of the tug-boat, if you please.” 

“1 do not know it.” 

“ The name of the master then.” 

“I did ass learn it. I did not ask it. Vsbould know him if caw hiss 
once more.” 

“Is the ship at anchor in Hobson's Bay ?” 

“ No, she braced up her yards and left, just as soon as I was landed on 
the tug.” 

* Give me the names of the parties to whom the ship was consigned.” 

“I do notknow them. Some firm at the bay, I think.” 


The Chief laughed, as he took off his cap, and made me a low bow. 

“ Earl of Afton,” he said, in a mocking tone, “ you will pardon me when I 
tell you that, without exception, you are the most audacious and magnificent 
liar in Australia at the present time. Why, you could give points to a bush- 
ranger, and beat him at hisown game. In all of my long experience on the 
police I never met but one man who could equal you. That was a fellow 
named Steel Spring... I captured him once, and he got fifteen years at hard 
labor. His time has recently expired, and he has, so I have been informed, 
again taken to the bush, and is in the vicinity of Ballarat. How I wish that 
I could lay hands on him, and get up a first-class lying match. I would 
wager two to one on you, and rake down the boys in a manner that would 
astonish them.” 

I thought of my poor dear mother, who had always taught me to speak 
the truth at all hazards, and under all circumstances. I thought of my no- 
ble-hearted father, wounded before the walls of Vera Cruz, while in com- 
mand of a United-States ship, during the Mexican war, and how he had 
loved me, and then I could no longer stand up under the vile accusation. 
My head drooped lower and lower, and, had I not clung to a lamp-post, I 
should have fallen on the sidewalk, while tears fell from my eyes, anda 
heavy sob broke from my overcharged heart, and reached the quick ears of 
Mr. Murden, who sprang forward, and threw his strong right arm around 
me, and held me up. 

“ My lord, my lord,” he cried, with more of pity in his tones than he had 
displayed during the interview, “1 did not dream that you were so sensitive 
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to mere words. I thought that you were hardened to everything in this 
world. That your life had been so wild that not one single tender spot was 
to be found in your heart for man or woman. Pardon me. for misjudging 
you, my lord. Let me assist you. Take a drop of brandy. Smithers, come 
here quick.” 

“ Yes, yer ‘onor,” and the officer, who had stood at some distance from 
us during all the conversation, ran toward me, flourishing his club, as 
though some hard work was to be done in breaking heads. » 

“ Put up your club, you damn fool!” roared the Chief, “and give me your 
flask of brandy, 1 know you always carry one,” 

“Yes, yer ‘onor, ‘ere itis, and nearly full.” 

“ Take adrop, It will do you good,” whispered the Chief; and it did, 
for it sent the blood dancing through my veins, and once more my man- 
hood asserted itself, so that 1 shook off the arm of the Chief, and again 
stood erect, like an innocent boy. 

“ They seem to think that the touch of common people is pollution,” I 
- heard the Chief mutter, as he released me, and once more assumed the hard 
tones and face of the police officer. 

“ My lord,” he said, “I have apologized for my rude words, and that is 
all I can do in the way of an atonement. But you will admit that they were 
justified by all the facts of the case. No one but a nobleman or a fool 
would have invented such a cock-and-bull story, in the hope of deceiving the 
Chief of the police force of Melbourne. But I now look on you witha 
milder eye than before. You have a heart, and you will not let little Kitty 
go to prison. Of that I am sure. Now to the proof. Come with me. 
Smithers, take your flask, and be careful how you drink while on duty, or 
some day you will find that you have been cut off from the flower of the 


force. You and Dick follow me. The.rest of the squad can return to 
the station house, and report for duty.” 


“Where do you wish me to go?” I asked, still faint, but once more 
hopeful. 

“ Before I conduct you to Mr. Kebblewhite’s, for a wedding, or a settle- 
ment of some kind, we will have an interview with Miss Kitty. Her mouth 
must be kept shut, and you will not offend your sweet wife, I hope, by ever 
speaking of the way and manner in which you disposed of the ring. As for 
me, I could ruin half the married men in Melbourne, if I desired, so your 
lordship need not fear/of my squealing on your little game. Come, my lord.” 
. He gave me his arm, and looked as if he meant that I Maaeid tole it 
whether I wanted to or not. 

“Some men would feel proud like, you know, to be seen walking down 
Russell Street with a live earl leaning on his arm. Pull your hat over your 
face, if you please, my lord, and bring that shawl over your chin. That ’s 
right. Now no one will recognize you, and we'sha’n’t have a confounded 
row on the street if we meet some of the Belle’s friends. Yes, some people 
would give a pound or two to have you take their arm, but I a’n’t proud. I 
want your arm in mine so that you won't attempt to waltz down the street 
without me. There must be no skipping out as far as 1 am concerned. You 
are listening, | suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir; but, as I promised not to escape, or attempt it, the precaution 
is useless.” 
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“ Ah,” chuckled the Chief, “never met but three men in my life whom I 
fully trusted, as I said before. The Americans I spoke of. Those who 
wrote the books, and introduced me in a tip-top manner. Ah, those were 
men, and no mistake. But here we are at the house, and Kitty is at home. 
I see a light in her window. I told her not to have company tonight, and I 
warrant you she has obeyed me. Courage, my lord, and speak the truth, 
and all will be well with the girl hereafter.” 

We stopped before a small house, and the Chief turned to the two police- 

men who were following us. 
' “Smithers,” he said, “you and Dick hang around, but out of sight. 
Come, my lord,” and he gave a gentle knock on the door of the house where 
Miss Kitty, whom | had never seen, or heard of, resided, and whom | was 
to face for the first time on a serious charge, and, for the life of me, I could 
not see how I was to disapprove of it, and still afford escape for the girl an? 
myself, unless she repudiated me as her friend, and of that I had great 
hope, in fact, the only hope of turning the tables on the Chief, and his eter- 
nal sarcastic grin of delight at his supposed smartness. 


THROUGH FAITH. 
BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


PLEXED, I wandered through the realms of Thought. 

With strange audacity bold Fancy threw 
Her flaunting brilliant flowers of every hue 
Into my mind, and dire confusion wrought. 
But still in grief and weariness I sought 
For Truth’s calm face, till in my heart there grew 
Sweet, hopeful thoughts, which gave me strength anew 
For patient waiting. Then came Faith, and brought 
Her wealth of blossoms. In my soul she cast 
Her dewy treasures, flowers pure and white. 
My heart grew peaceful: doubt and fear were past, 
Before me Jay life’s pathway clear and bright. 
Faith beckoned me: I followed, and at last 
She led me to the Way, the Truth, the Light. | 


Jacxson, Micuican, 1882. 
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THE BLEAK WORLD. 
BY ANNA C. PIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIRTY years a Jane sunset bright- 
ened the a 
and angles of a Queen Anne mansion fo the 
south of England. The chimneys were 
warmed to a soft red, and the quaint windows 
flashed back scarlet fire. Adjoining the 
mansion was a brick-walled rose garden. 
Over the spot hung that subtle charm of 
wildness which comes of long neglect. In 
spite of neglect the roses climbed, trailed 
and ran riot in an almost Oriental luxuriance. 
A pair of lovers were straying in the garden, 
among those symbols of a passion which, 
old as time, is forever young. Over the 
scene, so ace, an intense 
count uiet preva ken, ently, 
by the soft thud of hoofs over the ol yma. 
road, and the sweet, rich tenor of a mascu- 
line voice. Perhaps the sight of the anti- 
quated rose garden suggested the words : — 


“ 'T is the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone.” 


Slowly, , the the 


“ When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh, who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ?” 


“Such a voice would draw the angels 
themselves from heaven,” remarked the 
gentleman to his companion. 

“Who is it?” she asked, trembling and 
clinging to his arm. 

“Leigh Aubrey. Heis visiting at Jeffrie’s. 
He is one of nature’s millionaires, has person- 
al beauty, facinating manners, a fortune in 
his voice ; in short, men envy him and women 
love him.” 

“Only weak and silly women, John, for 
only one could have the right.” 

Looking at her lingeringly, earnestly, “ the 
bloom on the grape,” he said, irrelevantly, 
“ And that is your crowning charm; Marion. 
I esteem it above your beauty, your grace 
and r sweetness.” He spoke slowly, 
quietly, and the slender girl, leaning on his 
arm, glanced up at him in calm content, and 
for a moment the singer’s voice was forgot- 
ten, but, later in the evening, as she stood 
alone by her open window, in the odorous 
summer dusk, the haunting sweetness of the 


voice and the regretful burden of the words 
returned to her memory : — 


“ When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh, who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone?” 


Two months later Sir John Stillbrook led 
his bride across the threshold of Stillbrook 
Hall and the honeymoon was spent at home, 
Toward the last of September he wrote to 
accept one of the many invitations that had 
accumulated for the autumn hunting. It 
was at a country-seat only forty miles from 
their own, but seemed remote, as they could 
not reach it by mail. They went thither in 
their own carriage, arriving towards eight 
o’clock of a Ase, bot frosty October evening. 
A luxuriant warmth and the heavy f ce 
of some tropical plants blooming in the en- 
trance hall, ed them, and seemed to 
Lady Marion to mingle harmoniously with 
the tones of a voice that reached them faint- 
ly from a distance. There was, something 
amiliar in the voice. A lady ‘in evening 
dress came down the grand staircase a 
then. She was very fair and in her black 
hair wore a red rose, whose fragrance min- 
gled with the tantalizing tones, and recalled 
the name of Leigh Aubrey. She darted a 
keen glance at Lady Marion from her dark 
blue eyes, and then beld out to Sir Jolin a 
patrician hand upon which glittered a single 
diamond in an old-fashioned silver setting. - 
Sir John took the proffered hand courteous- 
ly and expressed his pleasure at the unex 
pected meeting. 

“Lady Stillbrook, this is an old friend of 
mine, Miss Wicklow.” 

Then, it being just dinner time, they. fol- 
lowed the footman to their room, where, fa- 
tigued with their journey, they dined. 

“Who is Miss Wicklow, John?” asked 
Lady Marion during dinner, “1 never heard 
you speak of her.” 

“Well, she belongs to an Irish family of 
distinction, property pretty well run through. 
Two or three winters bo in London, I used 
to meet her pretty often, and, somehow, a 
report got abroad that there was an engage- 
ment between us. There was no foundation 
for it, and if you hear any hint of the matter 
while here, pay no attention to it.” 

“ She is very handsome,”’ said Lady Mar- 
jon with asmile. “You seeI am not jealous, 
or I would not admit that. Mr. Leigh Au- 
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brey is here, too, so my curiosity will be 
gratified at last.” 

“ How can you possibly know that?” 

“When we came in I heard the same 
voice that went past our garden wall that 
night last June. You toid me then it was 
Mr. Leigh Aubrey's, and how could one 
forget such a voice ?” 
» “Well, don’t lose your heart to it,” re 
plied Sir John, banteringly. 

The gentlemen were all gone for the day 
before Lady Siillbrook made her appearance 
the next morning. Miss Wicklow came up 
to her, with a smile, as she. went into the 
drawing room after breakfast. 

“It is dull indoors, when the gentiemen 
are gone,” she said. “Come out on the 
lawn; the sun is so pleasant, and there are 
some lovely chrysanthemumsoutthere. Are 
you fond ol fowers ?” she asked, as they went 
out. 

_ “Yes, in a general and very ignorant way. 
1 am no botanist, but I jove color and per- 
fume wherever | find them.” 

“ But have you no favorite?” 

“| never thought about it. I think I like 
roses as well as any. My old home has a 
garden that is just smothered in them.” 

“ Ab! tell me about vour home. It must 
be lovely. I cannot imagine you with un- 
picturesque or inharmonious surroundings, 

“Oh, itis a big, tumble-down old house, 
and has been in the family for generations, 
but there is no money left to keep it up with, 
Papa is the rector. I have always been his 
sompanion, for mamma died when I was little, 
and | am an only child. I don’t think papa 
minds being poor. He’s ali for books. ” 

“ But you appreciate the value of weaith ?” 
asked Miss Wicklow. 

“TI have formed no expensive tastes dur- 
ing the short time that | have had money at 
- my disposal. It seems to me that I should 
never know what to do with much money, 
One might spend a great deal on dress,” she 
added, ingenuously, as a peculiar smile flick- 
ered across Miss. Wicklow’s face. “Don’t 


vou like pretty dresses and money, Miss 
Wicklow? One might as well like what one 
has to wear,’’ with an admiring glance at 
Miss Wicklow’'s very pretty morning robe. 
' “As a means to an end I like pretty dress - 


es, and for the same reason I should dearly 
like money. Our family is poor, also, but 
you see my ring?” She held out her fault- 
Jess hand, with its glittering solitaire. “It 
has been handed down from my great-great 
grandmother. You know we Irish are super- 
siilious, and a family tradition says the fifth 
wearer shall restore the family fortunes. So 
1 live in hope. I think if I were a rich wo- 
man | should bea better and happier one. 
The lack, not the love of money, is the root 
of all evil. Apropos of Ireland and my fam- 
ily, I’m going back there on the twentieth, 


and shall leave you here ) think. I under. 
stood Mrs. Ashland to say you were coming 
for the whole month.” . 

“Yes, we shall be here a month. I am 
avery you are going so so n,” 

“SoamlI. I think you and I would like 
each other, Lady Stillbrook, We may meet 
again. Shal! you be in London this winter?” 

“Not until February. We entertain 
through December and January, I wish we 
might count upon having you with us for 
the holidays.” 

Miss Wicklow’s white lids drooped to hid 
an irrepressible flash of joy. When she 
raised them again, her face expressed only a 
conventional amount of pleasure at receiving 


Stillbrook’s invitation. 


“Many thanks, dear Lady Stillbrook. 
shall be most happy to accept your hospital- 
ity.” 

e Who was it,” thought Miss Wicklow, as 
they went in, “that said if he could only find 
a place to standon, he could move the earth? 
It seems to me that I have found a place to 
stand on, this morning, and although my 
ideas are pe in rather a chaotic state, I ’ve 
no doubt I shall soon reduce them to order, 
and then, Catherine Wicklow, life may take 
on a different meaning.” 

When the gentlemen came home, toward 
twilight, Sir John found Lady Marion in her 
room, trying to decide upon a dress for din- 
ner. 

* Had you a pleasant morning?” she asked, 
rather abstractedly, as he came in. . 

“Oh, very fair. And how have you en- 
joyed yourself ?” 

“Very well, indeed. Mrs. Ashland has 
been most kind, and Miss Wicklow has taken 
rather a liking to me, I think. | 1 have invit- 
ed her to spend the holidays with us. I 
hope it is all right, and you don’t think me 
hasty.” 

“Oh, Miss Wicklow will be irreproacha- 
ble as a guest.” 

During the evening Leigh Aubrey, who 
had been absent for the day, returning too 
late for the family dinner, made his appear- 
ance in the drawing-room. He saw Sir John 
a moment after entering, and immediately 
came up and shook hands with him and was 
presented to Lady Stillbrook. He addressed 
several remarks to her, to which she replie:| 
with a candor and simplicity which seeme:| 
to his world-worn experience to have a de- 
licious, early morning freshness, 

“ Although I never saw you before, Mr. 
Aubrey, | have heard you sing.” 

“ How could that be?” turning the soft. 
dark beauty of his splendid eyes full upon 
her, with a puzzled expression. 

“ One evening, last June, Sir John and | 
were walking in the garden of my old home 
in Hampshire, when you rode past, singing 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ How many 
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times since I have wished to hear you sing 
jt again!” 

“To héar is to obey,” he said, lightly, and 
‘crossed to the piano. — 

A.bush fell upon the guests, while the 
flower-like sweetness, the tender pathos of 
that old song filled the room.’ He sang no 
other, but returned and resumed his conver- 
sation with Sir John. Presently it flagged, 
and he turned to speak to Lady Stillbrook. 
Just then Miss Wicklow came up, and in- 
vited them to come with her to examine some 
microscopic specimens in the library, Sir 
John was at once interested, for the micro- 
scope was one of his hobbies, Mr. Aubrey 

leaded fatigue, and added that he hoped 
dy Stillbrook would not desert him. 


“T would like to stay and hear you talk,” | 


she said, simply, “if 
cuse me.” 

“Are you not interested in the micro- 
scope?” he asked, indolently, when they 
were alone. 

“No. Papa is, and is always dissecting 
unhappy butterflies and beetles. I think | 
like people better than bugs; perhaps it is 
because I have never met many people, and 
have had plenty of the other about me all 
my life.” 

Mr. Aubrey gave her a keen and very 
amused glance, but was convinced that.the 
irony was unintentional. 

“Are you fond of music?” he asked irrel- 
evantly. 

“Tam extremely tond of it, My taste has 
never been very highly cultivated, but I am 
tee y affected by sounds that please me. 

he first time that I heard you sing I yee 4 
trembied with delight, but at the close suc 
a deathly feeling of desolation came over 
me. Of course it was only momentary, but 
it is strange that it was so intense.” 

“Some voices have a certain quality of 
magnetism which ors with great force to 
sensitive natures. The final words of that 
song, too, are very simple and pathetic and 
would touch an answering chord in most 
hearts.” 

They conversed for the greater -part of an 
hour; then Sir John and Miss Wicklow came 
back to the drawing-room, and she and Lady 
Sti!lbrook joined the otver ladies, 

The days sped by in pleasant variety until 
the twentieth, when Miss Wicklow left, hav- 
ing impressed upon Lady Stilibrook the de- 
sirability of the singer as a guest. He would 
be simply invaluable in the matter of ama- 
teur theatricalx and cuncerts, she said. And 
the three invisible spinners, Opportunity, 
Circumstance, and Inclination, kept quietly 
at work on their web. 

One day was wet and wild from dawn, . At 
early dusk and before lights were brought to 
the drawing-room, Mabel North came to a 
bay-window where Lady Stillbrook and 


iss Wicklow will ex- 


the singer were sitting. Mabel was young, 
but very keen and honest. 

“Mr. Aubrey,” she said, in a voice that 
was almost childlike in its timidity, “will 
you think me very rude if I interrupt you? 
Sir John just asked me if I would kindly 
speak to Lady Stillbrook, as he would like 
to consult her with regard to a letter he has 
to write; and I make bold to improve bv 
your leisure to beg for one little song. ! 
saw a spider just now, on the window, clos- 
ing its web all around a poor little fly, and 
it reminded one of an old nursery song. It 
begins, — 


Will you walk into my parlor ?’” 
Said the spider to the fly.’ ” 


Her soft blue eyes looked so clear, her 
smile so frank, and’she bore the gentleman’s 
rather prolonged and searching gaze so un- 
flinchingly, that he was obliged to ignore any 
hidden meaning that might lurk in her words, 
and give her surface request a civil surface 
answer, 

“It pains me to refuse, Miss North, but 
it is so many years since I left the nursery 
that 1 have forgotten most things appertain- 
ing thereto, i could, however, sing youa 
hymn that would be in perfect keeping with 
‘this kill-joy day. . 


 * Blest is the man who shuns the plhce 
Where sinners love to meet.’ ” 


“Thank you, Mr. Aubrey. I don’t ob- 
pe to a good, useful rain, if it is dreary, but 

do object to those dismal, useless, o.d 
hymns. Somebody has called them the 
Devil’s leavings ; he took all the good tunes 
himself, you know.” 


On the last day of October, Sir John and 
his wife went to Scotland to visit some of 
his relatives. It was quiet there and even 
tiresome. One day Marion, to escape the 
bore of an afternoon in the drawing-room, 

ut on a long, fur-lined cloak, and stole off 
or a walk. It was as dreary out of doors as 
in, only, out, she had the advantage of breadth 
and solitude. 

The northern hills stood out sharp and 
cold in the distance, the frozen road stretched 
before her monotonously, the first break in 
it being a fir-wood, a little more than a mile 
from the house. She walked rapidly, for 
the prays still afternoon had the penetrati 
chill that forebodes stow. As she pas 
the fir-wood a man stepped out from between 
th@low, heavy boughs, 

“Mr. Aubrey! I am amazed! I supposed 
you were in London.” 

He gave her a long look. 

have been in your neighborhood a week. 
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May I joir in your walk? It is too cold 

“]—I was notintending to walk far. I 
think I will go back now. 1 think it will 
snow.” She turned as she spoke. He put 
out his hand, impuisively, to detain her a 
moment, and laid it on her arm. 

“ A few rods farther cannot make much 
difference, — a chance meeting with an ac- 
quaintance—a mere acquaintance — in 
broad daylight, on the open highway — who 
could cavil at that?” 

The magnetic touch on her arm, the low, 
intense tones of the pleading, caressing 
voice, the tender entreaty of the soft, dark 
eyes, her own strong inclination on one side, 
on the other only an ill-defined idea that pos- 
sibly there was danger ahead for her, in this 
inexpressibly delightful society. Her eyes 
were downcast. He was observing her keen- 


Come!” he said, imperatively, knowing 
that a straw would turn the balance in his 
favor. She wavered an instant, and then 
the strongest will conquered. 

“Since you have been here so long, why 
have you not called upon us?” asked ‘Lady 
Marion. 

“ To be perfectly candid with you, I have 
been waiting for a chance meeting, which at 
last has come. I am going away, tomorrow, 
for a tour of the principal continental cities, 
and then to America for an indefinite period. 
Do you think I wili lose this last chance of 
being alone with vou —a half hour that will 
stand out bright and warm in my memory, 
when years yet to come have grown faded, 
and gray and dim?” 

He took her hand, and, drawing it within 
his arm, retained his clasp of it, “ ] have told 
you something of my past life— success in 
most ways, but never the warm love of a true, 

re woman, the one thing I have longed 

above all others. Now it would be with- 
in my grasp, but for thie.” As he spoke he 
touched her marriage ring, and then made a 
motion as if he would remove it. 

How dare you! ” she exclaimed with sud- 
den anger, snatching her hand from his arm 
and confronting him. Her cheeks flamed, 
cher eyes blazed, her bosom heaved stormily. 

“Go! go back to the world you know so 
well, and of which I have learned so little! 
If my marriage was a mistake it is too late 
now to rectify it. Oh, how confused it all is! 
Sir John my lawful husbana, and yet I could 
love you beyond all bounds of right or rea- 
son; but I will not. I wil] keep my vows. 
For pity’s sake leave me.. My husband 
trusts me, and | will not dishonor his name. 
Oh, why did Lever see you! I was happy 

h-until then.” 

“]T most humbly beg your pardon for my 

umption, yet [ meant to offer you no 
dignity. It came of the different way we 


have of looking at these things, Human 
life and human love are a curious riddle,a 
part of the great mystery that surrounds us 
all.” He spoke quietly, softly, and a far- 
away expression crept into his eyes. “It is 
snowing on the hills, and the wind is rising. 
Let me advise you to turn your back to the 
wind, it comes upon us so sharp through 
that gap in the hills, What a dreary land- © 
scape ! so cold, so forsaken, so monotonous ! 
such will my life be, knowing now what it 
might have been with you!” 
mournful pathos vibrated in his voice, 

and lent an irresistible attraction to his eyes. 
“ And such,” he said, “will be yours also. 
Hitherto you have been happy, because you 
had not sounded the depths of your own na- 
ture, and learned its needs. The bliss of 
ignorance can never be yours again. I will 
trouble you no longer. The storm is u 
us. Think of me sometimes, when your days 
are dreary, and remember that I shall love 
you while my life lasts.” 

He raised her unresisting hand to his li 
kissed it passionately, and set off at a rapid 

ce, across a n moor, already whiten- 
ing in the storm. ase Marion stood, like 
a stone, where he had ieft her, watching his 
receding figure as it became dim, blurred and 
effaced by the snow. Then, with a long- 
drawn sigh and a shiver, she came to herse 

“He is gone, gone! But 1 have had the 
strength to let him go, Thank God for that!” 
Then she turned and resolutely retraced her 
steps toward home, 


Toward the middle of December Lad 
Stillbrook sat, one wet afternoon, in her pr 
vate sitting-room with Miss Wicklow. She 
had been at the Hall two weeks, and from be- 


ing only an agreeable acquaintance, had be- 

come an intimate friend of Lady Stillbrook’s. 

“Oh, Mr. Aubrey’s a fearful flirt, but cau- 

tious and worldly-wise. As for committing 

himself to a young lady, or entangling him- 
e 


self with a married woman, I think he would 
stop at a safe distarce from such folly. 
There's no evil about the man. He 's mere- 
ly selfish, and likes to amuse himself.” 

“ Well, whatever he is,” replied Lady Mar- 
ion, with forced nonchalance, “ vou and I 
are not likely to see him again, very soon. 
He is on the Continent, from there is 
going to America.” 

Miss Wicklow bit her lips to conceal a 
smile. At this moment Sir John came into 
the room. 

* Aubrey's here,” he said, pleasantly. 
“ Now our circle is complete. He has just 

to his room. He'll be in the draw- 
ing-room inside of an hour, Come down 
soon, won’t you ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Lady Stillbrook, and 
nerved herself for an ordeal. She might 
have saved herself the trouble, however. 
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Nothing could have been more unembar- 
rassed, more perfectly correct, than the sing- 
er’s manner. 

“T got an unexpected fortnight’s leisure 
and so availed myself of the invitation ex- 
tended when we were al: at Mr. Ashland’s,” 
he explained. 

“ It is a most pleasant surprise,” said Lady 
Marion, courteously, and then she !eft him 
for other guests. ter, she found herself 
vaguely wondering if that parting, on the 
lonely Scottish highway,were not all a dream 


CHAPTER II. 


| i ag passed, and a part of the even- 
ing. Toward ten o'clock the party had 
ca about one of the big beechen fires in 
the drawing-room, the comfort of which was 
enhanced by the shrieks of a rising wind and 
the dull roar of the distant sea. The conver- 
sation had turned upon Spiritualism and 
haunted houses. First one and then anoth- 
er told some well-authenticated tale of super- 
natural horror, 
“Come, Sir John,” said Miss Wicklow, 
“now itis your turn. All old English coun- 
houses havea strolling ghost, or a haunt- 
room or tower. This can be no excep- 
tion. Why not tell us about it? There will 
be such a realistic flavor to it, told on the 


“You are right,” he answered, “ this is no 
exception. There is a suite of rooms in the 
unused north wing that the servants shun 
and of which I used to hear strange tales 
when aboy. I intend routing the ghost, how- 
ever, next spring, and wing in re- 
pair. It is a disgrace to the house. 

“ The tradition runs, that a former Sir John 
Stilibrook, a far-removed uncle of mine, 
brought home a lovely Venetian wife. Three 
years from the time of his i he died 
of some nameless disease, and y Still- 
brook made indecent haste to marry an- 
other gentleman who had been a frequent 
guest at the Hall. Presently there were 
strange rumors afloat concerning the man- 
ner of Sir John’s death, vague at first, scarce- 
ly more than surmises, and no one could tell 
where they originated. Finally, one Novem- 
ber twilight, a servant was sent to fetch 
something from the room formerly occupied 
by Sir Joba as a bed-chamber. A quarter 
an hour went by, without her return. A 
second servant found her lying in a faint out- 
side the chamber door. Returning to con- 


the room, she had distinctly seen Sir John, 
gaunt and hollow-eyed, rise slowly from his 
pillows; that he extended his right hand 
toward his wife’s rait which hung near 


with glittering, 
face with soft 
bled in the draught and in the flickering un- 


certain light seemed endowed with life and 
sciousness, she averred, that upon entering | moti 


violently rattled a small stand, upon which 
some vials and a wine-glass still stood. 
dark scowl and a menacing gesture com- 
pleted this pantomime, and he sank back and 
vanished among the mourning drapery. 
‘From that day it began to be rumored that 
the baronet had come to his death by foul 
means, then that he had died by slow poison, 
then that Lady Stillbrook, availing herseif 
of the fashionable crime of the period, had 
taken this means to rid herself of her hus- 


. | band, who stuod in the way of a new lover. 


* So artfully, however, had the crime been 
committed, if, indeed, there had been a crime, 
that no one could prove what all appeared 
to believe. Gradually, for this suspicion, 
the number of her friends diminished until 
not one remained. She died while still 
young, for remorse for her crime, tradition 
says, and the ghost of Sir John still accuses 
and her in the room. 
“Doubtless the portrait is drearily rattlin 
this very night, against the poo in the 


“ Evidently, Sir John,” said Miss Wicklow, 
as the r ceased, “ you have no venera- 


tion for or belief in this family ghost. I 
consider him one of the legitimate lions of 
the place. You must take us up there, at 
this most appropriate time, and present us.” 

Then, by askillful manceuvre, she found her- 
self escorted by Sir John, and the fireside 
circle started on their uncanny explotation. 
In the hall, two or three of the gentlemen 
helped themselves to bedroom candles which 
they lighted. The party soon left the warm, 
well-lighted portion of the house, and entered 
a long dark corridor. As they finally opened 
the door of the haunted room, the flames of 
the candles bent and all but one went out. 
The apartment was vast, cold and unutter- 
ably dreary. The fresh and youthful faces of 
the company, the rich and delicate color of 
their dresses, the glitter and gleam of their 
jewels, were in strong contrast with the 
gloomy antiquity of the deserted and ill-re- 
puted chamber. The wild winter wind 
shrieked in the huge chimney and stirred the 
picture hanging near the in the distant 

shadowy corner. The ladies clung nervous- 
ly to their escorts and went down the room 
to the foot of the bed. 

The one candle was held aloft and its sway- 


ing flame flared upon the Venetian picture. 


It was an exquisitely shaped head, crowned 
en hair, a sweet, patrician 
The picture trem- 


on. 
“It might have been painted for the pres- 


ent Lady Stillbrook 1” declaimned one of the 
young lad 


ies. 
Marion, herself, noticed the resemblance. 


the foot of the bed, and reaching out his left, 
9 


She had been much impressed by the story, 


‘1 am going back to the drawing-room fire.” 


| ‘ticed it, she laid. her hand on his arm and 
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and a feeling of superstitious awe crept over 


* Are you sorry that 1am come? Shall I 


her while looking at the portrait, She turn- | go away, again?” 


ed away, uneasily. 


White to the lips and trembling violently, 


“ Improve your time looking for the ghost,” | she made no reply. After a moment's hesi- 
she said, with ashiver. “ It is cold here and | tation he went to the piano and began fo sing. 


She listened absently, with half-closed 


“But there are other rooms,” protested | eyes. Half an hour passed, and in a pre-oc- 
Miss Wicklow. “Can’t we see them, Sir | cupied way, she knew that her guests had re- 


John? What isin them?” 

“ Nothing but faded and moth-eaten grand- 
eur, but I should be happy to gratify you.” 

“J am going back, too,” observed the sing- 
‘er. “1 have no taste for horrors. Will you 
‘take my arm, Lady Stillbrook ?” 

With a woman's quick comprehension, she 
saw that she had no alternative unless she 
‘wished to attract attention and provoke re- 
‘mark. With a hesitation so slight that no 
one but Miss Wicklow and Mr. Aubrey no- 


‘they went out of the room. Once in the cor- 
‘ridor, she quietly withdrew her hand and 
walked by herself. 

“It is a pity Miss Wicklow is not as con- 
‘scientious as you are.” 

“Miss Wicklow is my friend and Sir John 
is my husband,” she replied, with quiet hau- 
teur. “I can trust them both.” 

’ “Where there is no love there is no jeal- 
ousy,” he said. 

“What has brought back to Eng- 
land ?” she demanded, with an almost rude 
‘abruptness. 
' “ Fate and a sort of presentiment that you 
need me.” iT 

“ Fate and presentiment ! eve 
in such things? A stran Pet i came 
over mé at the sight of that portrait. It is 
dreadful and I can’t shake it off.” Her voice 
‘sank almost to a whisper, her words came 
rapid!y. “Is there such a thing as second- 
sight? It came and went like a flash. I 

seemed to be carried far into the future, de- 
serted, as that poor oe A Stillbrook was, 
and dying slowly of a broken heart. I don’t 
believe that any lady with such a gentle, in- 
nocent face ever committed that horrible 
crime; but how terrible it was for her to die 
so young, deserted by all for a mere suspi- 
cion. a 
“One can’t judge much by faces,” was bis 
evasive reply. “ Beatrice Cenci looks inno- 
‘cent enough in her picture, but she was n’t 
exactly immaculate. 

They had reached the drawing-room and 
ae arion sat down near the fire. 

«Will it annoy you if | play and sing?” he 
asked, humbly. 

“Tt will please me,” she answered, gently, 
without trusting berself to look. up, for his 

tone stirred within hera faint, vague remorse. 

Encouraged by her gentleness, he bent 


turned to the drawing-room. ‘The air seem- 
ed full of the perfume of roses. Then a 
scent of frost-killed flowers and a chilly 
breath of autumn seemed to float through the 
room as he sang, — 


“* When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones ate flown, 
Oh, who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ?” 


Lady Stillbrook succumbed to fatigue and 


over-wrought nerves, and fainted dead away. 


“T would n’t have that fetlow in my house, 


if I were married,” remarked one astute 
young bachelor to another, as they sat over 
their final cigars a few moments later. “ Take 
his voice, his handsome face, his tricks of 
manner, and his subtle, infernal will, and he 
plays the very devil with women. Lady 
Stillbroox is a nice little woman, but she 's 
new to all this excitement of high life and 
has n’t learned to set things and people down 
at their true value. Don’t you and 1 know 
that Sir John’s worth a dozen such pretty 
mocking-birds ? but how msny women could 
see that?” 


“ Would you marry a woman you could n’t 


trust?” 


“1 would n’t throw unnecessary tempta- 


tions in her way. Opportunity is a subtle 
devil that has lured many a good wonran to 
destruction.” 


asked Lady Stillbrook that night 
“A : heir room, “ are the Stillbrooks revenge- 

“Is that silly servant's tale stili running in 
‘our mind? think some of them have 

en; I think I should be, myself, if I had 
sufficient provocation. There 's Scotch 
blood in my veins that. would account for 
that and whatever other stern stuff there 
in me.” 

Marion was indisposed the next 
marelag. ‘Miss Wicklow came in to see her 
after breakfast. After some unimportant 
talk she aaid,— 

“Tell'‘me what to do, Catherine. I can’t 
have that'man here, and yet how can I tell 
him to ge away? He came by invitation. 
and has been guilty of nothing, since he came, 
to forfeit his ¢haracter asa gentleman. Still 
I feel that there is‘ trouble ahead if he re- 
mains. I think it woula be best to tell Sir 
John, only I hate to; you know; they are 

friends.” 


over her a moment, so close that she felt 
‘bis breath in ber hair. 


wee What will you tell him?” asked Miss 
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Wicklow in a matter-of-fact tone. “Men mens {rom Paris, | wish to compare some 


don’t have those morbid fancies, dear Mar 


i-| of my own with them. I am_ conceited 


on, and they don’t understand them in us. | enough to believe that mine are as well 
You may depend upon it, Sir John would | mounted as they can be,” 
only laugh at you fora silly goose. Men Sir John found a still keener delight, in 


can’t take steps in such matters unless ther 


e | his favorate pastime, with an intelligent and 


ix something tangible to step upun. I tell | sympathetic companion at. his elbow, and 
you the man isa flirt, Have n’t you spirit | Miss Wicklow gave only a surface attention 
enough to meet him on his own ground and | to the matter in hand, but studied her spec- 
defeat him? It would be a good lesson for | imen with the most absorbing interest. 


him and tone down his insufferable conceit. 


During the forenoon, Lady _ Stillbrook 


“ Perhaps you are right, and that I should | and several other ladies came into the li- 


only be laughed at for crying out before 


] | brary in search of some books of engravings. 


am hurt» Now I am going to dress and} “We have decided not to have a play,” 
come down to the drawing-room and we ’|l | said Lady Marion to Miss Wicklow, “ but 
all talk over some plays for Christmas Eve.” | ballads, either sung, or read, and illustrated 


“That is the best thing you can do, bu 


t | by tableaux; and now we want to look up 


you must excuse me, for | ’m no actress. I | some correct costumes, Do come and help 


will go and amuse myself in my own quie 


t| us. Your taste is so good.” 


way inthe library. Perhaps 1 can make my-| “Very well,” answered Miss Wicklow, 


self useful to Sir John.” ; 
There are meo and women in whom a gen 


with evident reluctance, and she joined the 
-| ladies. They pulled down books, turned 


ius for a sort of human game of chess is in- | leaves and chatted for the next hour. 

nate. Miss Wicklow possessed this luve of | ‘“ Now, Marion,” said Miss Wicklow, “I 
intrigue in such a degree that she would not | 'eft ny work to please you; return the com- 
have hesitated to make use of herself as a| pliment and come and see what Sir John is 


human chessman had occasion required 


. | doing.” 


Thus far everything had proceeded satisfac- “ Oh, those tiresome old bugs and things !” 
torily. The rules of her little game demand- | exclaimed Lady Stilibrook, “You must 
ed that she should now prove to Sir John how | excuse me this time, really. I promised to 
comfortable and companionable a wife she | come back to the drawing-room at once.” 
would have made him and how really lonely | ‘“ She’s all enthusiasm,” said Miss Wick- 
and unsatisfactory was his life with Lady | low, in an affectionate tone, as the’ door 
Marion. The library was empty when she | closed. . 

went in. She found some works of Audu-| “If it were only expended on worthier pur- 
bon’s with magnificent colored plates which | suits,” said Sir John with a sigh. 

she took toa sicle-table near a window. - Nat- Great ado about nothing prevailed in Still- 
ural Listory was entirely foreign to her per-| brook Hall during the next fortnight. Ex- 
sonal taste, but when Sir John entered the | tensive preparations for the Christmas-Eve 
vam a little later she was so absorbed in her | entertainment was the ostensible occupation. 
volume that she did not hear him until he ac- The work effected by deeper currents was 


cidentally dropped a book. She gave a 
slight start and looked up. 


only known later by its results. The enter- 
tainment promised to be most artistic. Two 


“Oh,” she said, “1 was enjoying this so | or three of the ladies were very,pretty; sev- 


well, and now I shall have to go.” 

: Why not stay and keep on enjoying your- 
se ? ” | 

“1 am afraid of disturbing you, for I can 
see that you have something important on 
hand,” glancing, as she spoke, at the micro- 
scope on the large centre-table. 

“Not at all. It would really be pleasant 
to have some one in the room who can find 
amusement in something healthier than a 
modern novel, and more natural than mod- 
ern poetry.” 

“| have nothing to say against the novels, 
or the poetry,” she said, with a smile,“ but 
how can | squander my time on them when 
there are other books of deeper interest? | 
oe been looking with longing eyes at your 
ta e. 

“Come and see some of my slides. J 

ve over seven thousand that I mounted, 


myself. Last night I got a case of speci- 


eral others possessed effective traitseven 
more desirable for tableaux than mere beau- 
ty; one of the guests was a fine reader, and 
Aubrey had undertaken to have the musical 
art of the affair go off well. Somehow Miss 

icklow failed to take much interest in it, 
but made up for her indifference by devoting 
a great deal of her time to Sir John. 
“Que would almost take Miss Wicklow 
and Sir John for a pair of oblivious lovers,” 
remarked the singer, with a peculiar smile at 
Lady Stillbrook, “1 wonder what it was 
that broke off that engagement! They 
seem wonderfully well adapted to each other; 
the same quiet ways, the same innocent, 
scientific pursuits,” 
“ There never was any engagement,” said 
Lady Stillbrook, coldly, “only the rumor of 
one. Sir John told me so, himself.” 

“ Naturally. A man always does deny 

such things to his wife.” ae? 98 
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that would have been better left unsaid. 


“ We will talk about something else, if you 
please,” was her reply. The little poisoned 
arrow had sped home, and rankled all day, 
but she covered the smart with smiles and 
said a few desperate things to Mr. Aubrey 


So'the days sped on to the 24th. 

The s had been built at the farther 
end of the ball-room which was well filled at 
an early hour. At the back of it was a door 
opening into the corridor which led to the 
north wing. Brief poems by the popular 
poets of the day were read, and very pretty 
and effective tabeleaux shown during the 
reading. Several ballads were sung, each 
having its appropriate picture. Toward the 
end came a simple little serenade of Mrs. 
Norton’s, not as hackneyed then as now, 
called “ Juanita.” A slight, delicate brunette 
occupied a vine-wreathed balcony in the 
moonlight. The other performers of the even- 
ing, Lady Marion among them, were stand- 
ing behind the side scenes where they, also, 
could see the tableaux, Aubrey, turned 
three-fourths away from the audience, repre- 
sented the serenader, The ball-room was 
darkened and nothing but artificial moonlight 
i luminated the stage. The spell that his 
voice.lent everything was upon the spectat- 
tors, the sort of intensity that seemed to sep- 
arate the present moment from all time as 
the moment of paramount importance. 


“ When in thy dreaming 
Moons like this shall shine again, 
And, daylight beaming, 
Prove thy Creams are vain, 
Wilt thou not, relenting, 
For thine absent lover sigh, 
In thy heart consenting 


To a prayer gone by 7” 


The curtain fell slowly. Mr. Aubrey turn- 
ed to go off the stage, passing Lady Still- 
brook, who stood a little apart from the 
others, There was a far-off look in her love- 
ly eyes and the glamour of his voice was 
still upon her. He understood in the brief- 
est glance. 

“ This is my last day here,” he said, in a low 
voice. “ Give me five minutes in the haunt- 
ed.room. We shall be alone there.” 

Her eyes met his in a profound look of 
hopeless passion. 

“1 will,” she whispered. She heard him 

and close the corridor door. A few mo- 
ments later, taking a lighted candle from a 
table she followed him into the haunted room, 

“I begged you to give me a few minutes 
of farewell,” he said, “ for now it will be fare- 
well, indeed. I know how useless would be 
a final appeal to your love, for love me you 
do, you cannot recall thatconfession. But I 


will be yours for denying yourself that happi- 
ness which by every law of nature is your 
right. I have a truer right to your love than 
the man has whom the world calls your hus 
band. Your whole heart goes out to me, 
which proves that God, Nature, whatever 
name you give it, intended you for mine. 
Is a bit of ceremony, a few formal words 
spoken by a priest more binding than the ir- 
resistible passion that surges in your heart, 
that you cannot conquer? You have made 
a mistake. the calm friendship you have felt 
for Sir John does not excuse your living with 
him longer in direct opposition to the dictates 
of a love which you know is mine.” 
The caressing tones of his voice the allur- 
ing sweetness of his eyes, the fatal sophistry 
that has dashed so many women on the rocks, 
did their work. The utter recklessness 
which sometimes takes unaccountable poas- 
session of women, seized her now. The con. 
viction that he was right, and all the rest of 
the world was wrong, overpowered her. She 
made no answer to his argument, but slowly 
lifted her eyes to his. Something in their 
expression raised in her heart an utter disre- 
gard for consequences to herself, a profound 
pity and tenderness for him. He held out 
is hand, and hers dropped within its palm. 
His fingers closed tbout it with mesmeric 

power, his other arm folded her in a passion. 
ate embrace, and at this moment the door 
opened and Sir John confronted them. Miss 

icklow had toid him he would find his wife 
here. An expression of amazed incredulity 
crossed his face, slowly succeeded by some- 
thing so icy and stern that his countenance 
seemed slowly changing to stone. 
Stillbrook saw and shivered. 
“It is cold and dark here,” he said, in an 
inflexible voice. “You would both find it 
warmer and lighter outside the walls of Still- 
brooke Hall.” 

Then he turned on his heel and left them. 

« He has cast me off,” said Lady Marion, 
at last, and her voice sounded far-off and 


“ You have me,” said Aubrey. “ You need 
never see him again. It will be half an hour 
before the tableaux are concluded. You have 
only to _ on atraveling-dress and meet me 
at the.three oaks within that time. I will ar- 
range the rest. A little decision now, and a 
long life of happiness to follow. You and | 
both know Sir John; you have nothing to 
nope from his mercy.” 

“It is true,” she whispered. 

“ But you know I would give my life for 
you, darling. O Marion! Marion!” 

An bour later Mr. Aubrey and Lady Still- 
brook, in a first-class carriage of tre London 
express, were rushing through the winter 
darkness, and the excitement at the Hall was 
becoming intense. Lady ‘Stilibrook was 


wish to assure you that I sr Fa for the 


y ‘and 


missing and Aubrey was not to be. found, 
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which latter fact was accounted for by Luigi, 
his valet. who had received orders to pack 
his master’s things and follow him to 

don on the 2 A. M. train. Sir John had lock- 
ed himself into his room. The carriages 
were ordered at once and the evening’s guests 
made haste to go. The others retired at 
once to their rooms and made preparations 
for an early departure in the morning. Sir 
John, haggard and old after that dreadful 
nig_t, found, the next afternoon, only Miss 
Wicklow remaining of all his guests, She 
would leave that evening. Had remained, 
out of simple humanity, as long as possible 
to attend to various little matters relating to 
Sir John’s comfort. He thanked her in an 
apathetic way, pressed her hand kindly at 
parting, but ¢ no allusion to the disgrace 
that had fallen upon him. On New Year's 
Day Stillbrooke Hall was closed and Sir 
John traveling on the continent. 


Five months after Lady Stillbrooke’s flight 
she was living in a secluded, embowered vil- 
la of Paris. Her home was beautiful, her 
life was ease, itself, every whim was gratified, 
but anxiety, remorse, and the shadow of a 
horrible suspense had left their marks upon 
her face. Late in spring, as she sat one day 
near an open window, with the flickering 
shadow of vine-leaves playing over her list- 
less figure, and the perfume of orange-blos- 
soms loading the air, Mr. Aubrey came into 
the room. 

“ How sweet those flowers smell!” he said, 
sitting down opposite Lady Marion. 

“| hate the smell of them!” she exclaim- 
ed, with sudden vehemence. “It is like a 
thousand jeering tongues reminding me of my 
disgrace. ) have searched the English pa- 
pers, in vain. Every momeut brings its ay- 
ony of suspense. You must write to Sir 
John's solicitor, Learn where he is and 
what his intentions are. Tell him how im- 
portant it is that he should get a divorce 
Oh, why was | so mad as to listen to you!” 

“Marion, it is rather ungrateful of you to 
throw all the blame of the affair in my teeth. 
It is a pity that you can’t realize how much 
better off you are than most ladies who make 
a false step. I’ve done my best by you. 
You ’ve had all that money could buy, and I 
"ve given you all the time that I could spare 
from professional engagements.” 

“ Your money, and your society ! as if that 
could ever atone for all that you have made 
me suffer, The thought of the disgrace I 
have brought upon a man haunts me 
night and day. I held an honored place 
among happy English wives, now I am an 
outcast,” 

“ Now stop this folly, Marion. Calm your- 
self. I will write to Sir John’s legal advisers 
at once. Nobody can force me to marry you, 
and it ought to be some credit to me that I 


am willing to, You know that] would have 
married you the next day, had it been poasi- 
ble. Even the devil, you know, is n’t as 
black as he ’s painted, and, bad as I am, I 
su e I 'm some removes from him.’ 

e went ¢0 a small writing-table where he 
busied himself for a few moments and then 
rang for a servant to post the letter. 

“ There, I have asked for an immediate re- 
ply, and if Sir Jonn is in Engiand this sus- 
pense nced not last much longer.” 

The following week a reply came, stating 
that a letter sent to the inclosed address, in 
Greece, would reach Sir John. . 

Even Leigh Aubrey had not the effront- 
ery to write,in person, the man whom he 
had injured, but addressed him through the 
legal gentleman, in London, Weeks went 
by, and toward the end of July came his an- 
swer, dated at a remote spot in Poland. In 
it he most distinctly and decidedly declared 
his intention of taking no step in the matter. 
Lady Stillbrook was his wife and would so 
remain until his death, or her own, released 
her from the bond. To Mr. Aubrey his mo- 
tive was cog unfathomable. That he 
would instantly have shaken himself as free 
from such a Talenee as the law gave him 
power, it seemed as safe to calculate as it is 
ever safe to calculate anything human. 

Two nights later they thought Lady Still- 
brook would die, and, toward daybreak, a 
son was born, a premature little waif, and the 
mother’s life hung in the balance. She had 
prayed for death, and came back to life with 
such reluctance as is born of dull despair. 
The following spring, they went to Florence 
Lady Marion’s health demanding change of 
scene and air. The baby had grown to bea 
fine, large child,and was a greater comfort 
and diversion to his mother than at first she 
had thought possible. As months passed, 
her affection for it deepened to a passionate 
tenderness that had its root in remorse. It 
brought out a redeeming trait in Leigh 
Aubrey’s character,—natural affection. One 
sunny day of the following autumn, the nurse 
took it out, as usual, in the morning. Noon 
came, night feli, and brought neither nurse 
norchild, Lady Murion became nearly frantic 
with fear and suspense. Mr. Aubrey used 
every means to find some clew to his miss- 
ing child, without avail, The next night 
brought a letter to his mother: — 


“ Lady Stillbrook,— Waste no time in try- 
ing to regain yuurson. The law of England 
ves him to one who has waited patiently for 

is revenge, his mother’s lawful husband, 
“JOHN STILLBROOK.” 


“ At least he is.alive, and in hands,” 
she said, and fora moment felt almost happy, 
so great was her relief. 

“ He is right,” said Aubrey, “we have no 
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redrexs, but remember what I tell yuu now. 
If anything should happen to me, and you 
should find yourselt destitute, demand of Sir 
Jobn, as your right, a ‘comfortable mainten- 
ance; the same law that gives him the moth- 
er’s chiid, forces him to support the mother.” 


Summer's heat and winter's frost succeed- 
ed each other for long vears at Stillbrook Hall. 
One goiden evening in September, when a 
pensive beauty touched everything, from its 
sun-bronzed towers, to the farthest limits of 
its purple woods, a stern-faced, gray-haired 
man, and a tall youth with soft, dark eyes, ar- 
tived there. It was Sir John and his adopt- 
ed son returned after many years of life 
abroad. A few davs thereafter, workmen 
were summoned and the old piace made once 
more inhabitable. Exploring the Hall, the 
lad came, one day, to the Venetian picture in 
the haunted room and questioned his father 
concerning it. 

“It is the picture of a Lady Stillbrook who 
disgraced the mame she bore. She died 
many generations ago; but the subject has 
painful associations, Never mention her 
name to me again.” 

The boy respected his father’s wishes, 
but went often in secret to tse haunted 
room to feast his eves upon the delicate 
beauty of the portrait. The new servants 
could tell him nothing of its history, but one 
day he went to dine ata neighboring fami'y's, 
and, among other dinner-guests, there came 
a certain Mrs. Monkton whose husband was 
a wealthy commoner. She was long past her 
youth, but had still a very fresh ana delicate 
complexion and dark-blue eyes. The lad 
surprised her several times looking at him 
with an intent, puzzled expression. 

»“ Do I remind you of some one ?” he asked 
courteously, yet secretly annoyed. 

“Yes,” she answered, * you remind me of 
aman who was a great singer in his day, — 
a Leigh Aubrey; he ’s dead now, — killed in 
a railroad accident as many as fifteen or six- 
seen vears ago. Ah!” she continued, more 
to herself than to him, and with a retrospec- 
tive expression, “he was a king, in his own 
right, until the King of Terrorcame. 1 won- 
der what became of that poor Lady "— She 
abruptly changed the subject. “1 wish you 
wouid persuade Sir John to let you come 
and visit me; you remind me of old times.” 

Sir John allowed his son to accept Mrs. 
Monkton’s invitation. He, himself, had not 
met her, but the fact that she was a guest at 
good country houses was a sufficient guar- 
anty of respectability. Wallace Stillbrook 
came home from that visit wiser, sadder, his 
voyhood gone torever, with a cruel secret 
locked in his breast, and a stern resolve ‘to 
bide his time, and then devote his life, if need 
be, to the righting of certain old wrongs. 
‘Two years of quiet country life and studious 


pursuits did not weaken his purpose. After 
attaining his majority be set out alone on a 
tour of the continent. After long wander- 
derings he was seized at his hotel, in Rome, 
with malarial fever. He had been sick but 
a short time wheo an eccentric woman, pop- 
ularly known arhong the English residents as 
the * Wandering Jewess,” made her appear- 
ance in Rome, and, as usual, went the rounds 
of the hotels usually patronized by English 
and Americans, Her mind was thought to 
be unsettled, and a cloud hung over her rep- 
utation. She never went into society, and 
was never seen in compasy with any one but 
her maid. She was not an old woman, but 
bore the marks of having aged suddenly. It 
was easy to see thatshe had been very beau 
tiful ; she was still remarkably graceful, and 
carefully, even richly attired. She went di- 
rectly to a table where the visitor's list laid 
open, and, 1n a manner that was accustomed 
and rapid, ran over the English names. This 
had been her habit, in the different Italian 
cities, for nearly two decades. Shehad been 
bending over the book but a moment when 
she uttered a low cry, pressing ber hand, with 
a sudden movement, against her side. 

“ She has found it at last,” said the habi- 
tues of the hotel. 

She sat down white as death and absorbed 
in thought. After afew moments she went 
into a small reception-room where she held a 
shor: consultation with the landlord, Then 
she left the hotel. Two hours later she re- 
turned in the plain dress of a professional 
nurse. In this disguise she was admitted to 
Wallace Stillbrook’s chamber. Another 
nurse was there when she went in, but, as if 
by pre-concerted arrangement, she immedi- 
ately left the room. The young man was de- 
lirious, and when the woman found herself 
alone with him she went rapidly to his bed- 
side. She bent over and g at him with 
an indescribable wistfulness. Then as if 
afraid of disturbing him she very lightly kiss- 
ed his forehead. He took no notice, and she 
repeated the caress; he remained uncon- 
scious, and a shower of passionate kisses, ot 
broken exclamations, of choking sobs fol- 
lowed. 

During the first hour of his sickness, young 
Stillbrook iad telegraphed to Sir John, for he 
well knew that the fever was one which usu- 
ally proved fatal, It was the unbealthfui sea- 
son of the year in Rome, but the hope that 
he had finally obtained a ciew to his mother 
made him reckless of minor matters, Late 
one evening the handle of the door turned 
softly anda man entered the room. His 
dress was travel-stained, his face haggard 
with anxiety and loss of sleep. The nurse 
shrank into a shadowy corner of the room, 
for she recognized, with terror, the husband of 
her youth. Unheeding her, the gentiemaa 
a the bed. ix 
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The young man recognized him, for the 
fever was abating, but he was rapidly sinking. 
In the broken sentences of failing strength 
he confessed to Sir John the object of his 
wanderings. 

“It was Mrs. Monkton who first told me 
the story of my mother’s flight from Still- 
brook Hall, I have searched over ha!t of 
Europe —I have lived on the merest pit- 
tance — because— I wished to devote— 
nearly the whole of your generous — allow- 
ance to me to the accomplishmentof my pur- 
pose. The other day, crossing the Campag- 
na, the carriage broke down. I had taken a 
poor one to save money. Night came on be- 
fore we reached’ Rome. 1 was very tired 
and chilled. Now I am dying — dying with 
my work undone. Oh, my mother, could I 
but have found you — even in this last hour! 
I shall never see her, and I have pitied her 
80, alone in this bleak world.” 

Sir John was silent with his head in his 
hands, 

The gray figure of the nurse emerged from 
the shadow ; she approached the bed, a ra 
ture in her facethat crowded out fear. 

“My child! I am your mother.” 

He gave her a glance of utter surprise, 
quickly melting into a smile that seemed to 
combine all the passionate intensity of life 
with the unspeakable pathos of death, He 
feebly stretched out his hands to her, and 
she clasped him in her.arms when, with his 
head upon her bosom, he breathed his last. 

Love and death had robbed Sir John of 
his revenge. : 


When Lady Marion lifted her head he had 
left the room, and strangers had entered it to 
prepare the body-for removal to England. 

Afterward, several Roman residents re- 
membered to have seen, on that night, the fa- 
miliar figure of Lady Marion flitting alone 
through Roman streets. She had left the 
hotel unnoticed. She was last seen passing 
through the gateway of San Sebastiano. 
She went along the Appian Way, past the 
dismal houses, the ancient tombs, on, on un- 
til she reached the Campagna whose dreary 
waste was feebly lighted by the waning moon. 
With confused thoughts of her past life, her 
husband wronged past all forgiveness, her 
stolen child, her lover’s sudden death, but, 
must vivid of all, her son’s search for her, 
and his death, she fled on and on. Here, 
seeking her, witha self-abnegation that seem- 
ed to her almost divine, he had lost his life ; 
and so the vast waste that reeked with ruin, 
decay and death was holy ground. She felt 
neither fatigue vor fear, but wandered hither 
and thither, over the coarse grass, the gray 
moss, now following the delusive brightness 
of a wilko’-the -wisp; now penetrating the 
mystery of a ruined tower. At times she 
saw her son; now he peered at her from the 
broken and shadowy arch of a ruined foun- 
tain; again, in silvery beauty, held out beck- 
ening hands {from the fatal mist floating up- 
ward inthe moonlight. The-figure constant- 
ly retreated, as she constantly advanced, un- 


tii finally she vanished among the deadly 
mists of the Campagna, and was never seen 


again. 


UAJHEN first I crossed Atlantic’s waste 
I could not still my rising fears, 
And so I left youin rude haste, 
That you might not perceive my fears. 
I did not heed the ocean’s wrath, 
Nor terrors of its depth of blue, 
But, oh! I could not love the path - 


‘Dit bow mytburee is tareed, 


No more dark fears oppress my heart ; 
True love has fed the fire which burned _ 
Through all the time we were apart. 
Dorciesver, Mass., Novemasr, 1882, 


THE PATH THAT LEADS ME BACK TO YOU.’ 


| | BY ELIOT RYDER. 


But, oh! no joy has been so dear iv 
As that which thrills my being through, te 
As day by day I draw.more near, ~ 
For this path leads me back to you. 


Stern are our lives, and grievous pain 
Alternates with sweet hours of joy : 
Yet we may claim a share of gain 
Nor time nor change can e’er destroy. 
Heaven keep'love always dear and kind)’ 
heart to heart forever.true; 
And may we count ’mongst ties that bind | 
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AMONG THE HEATHER. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER lI. 


BELLA, what a time Colonel Mack- 
innon is keeping papa! I do want 
my tea so;” and Carrie flung herself down 


on the grass at my side, and pulled my book 
gently out of my hand. “It’s nearly an 
nished dessert, and there 


hour since we 
they are yet!” 

“ Suppose you ask Nannie to bring the tea, 
and they may come when they see her.” 

“ 1’ Tl go and ask her; ” and Carrie jumped 
up and ran off to the house. 

How lovely our dear old Biackheath gar- 
den looked in the evening light, with its 
bright lawns, sweeping cedars, and glorious 
roses, and the luxuriant creepers, that made 
the back of our old house look nearly as 

retty as the front! _ Through the open din- 
ing-room windows. came. the voices of my 
father and Colonel Mackinnon, a somewhat 
recent acquaintance, who had been dining 
with us; and we had been waiting for tea 
for them more than half an hour. 

Presently Carrie returned, followed by 
Nannie with the tea, She had been mamma’s 
maid first, and, after her marriage, our dear 
and valued nurse; and, now that Carrie, our 

ungest, was seventeen, Nannie was house- 
oom and general counsellor, and authority 
to us all. 

How we had missed mamma this last week ! 
She had gone to Edinburgh to welcome her 
first grandchild, our sister Alice’s husband 
being stationed there ; and Carrie and I were 
left alone to look after papa. Our brother 
Willie was still in Germany, so we were 
quite a small party, and the en seemed 
really deserted, and no wonder, when at every 
turn we missed the mother’sdear bright face, 
and sweet Scotch voice, and the smile that 
was the sunshine of our home. 

Nannie put dowa the tea and trotted off; 
and just then the two gentlemen came out, 
and I heard papa say,— 

“ Well, Til think itover, and let you know 
ow. 

“Tam afraid we have kept you waiting, 
young ladies; but we had business to tran- 
sact, and did not think it was so late,” the 
Colonel said as he seated himself beside me. 

He was a tall, soldierly man, with a grave, 
stern face, always clouded by a mingled ex- 
pression of melancholy and unrest. He was 
always gravely courteous to us girls, but I 
often thought I saw him quietly watching us 


with a gaze of such intense sadness that it 
went to my heart. 

We knew that his wife had died many 
years ago, and that later on he had lost his 
only son and daughter within a short time 
of each other. He never explained how, and 
intimated that the subject was too painful to 
be spoken about; but, when we found his 
sad glance fixed on us, we guessed that he 
was thinking of those who had been taken 
from him. He owned a considerable prop- 
erty in West Ross shire, but was seldom 
there, as he spent the greater part of his 
time in travel. 

He was a man of simple tastes and habits ; 
he eared for neither theatre nor opera, nor 
the ordinary entertainments and occupations 
of society ; but he was passionately food of 
sport. He was not a fox-hunter, for that 
pursuit he considered unworthy of a true 
Highland sportsman; but his whole heart 
was in his rod and rifle. I think the simi- 
larity of their tastes must first have attracted 
him and my father to each other; for there 
was no keener sportsman living than papa, 
in spite of the years he had spent in his city 
office, with only an occasional visit to the be- 
loved moors and hills of his native Devon- 
shire. 

Tonight we remained out-of-doors till it 
began to get chilly; and, after some music 
in the drawing-room, the Colone!. took his 
leave, and we girls swon went off to bed. 
We had a long talk in my room, about a mat- 
ter that was greatly exercising our minds, 
namely, where we should go for our usual 
summer holiday ; for mamma's absence in- 
troduced an element of difficulty into our 
plans, and we could not think of leaving pa 

all alone, while we went to Uncle Tom's 
in Devonshire; and as yet papa himself had 
said nothing about the matter. All our talk- 
ing, however, failed to throw any light onthe 
subject, and at last we were fain to say good- 
night, and betake ourselves to our slumbers. 

hen we came home from our drive the 
next afternoon, we found papa had already 
returned, and he called to us from the smok- 
ing-room to come in, as he wanted us. What 
asight! The room was strewn with rods, 
reels, gun-cases, whips, straps, 
nets,—in fact all the paraphernalia of: a 
sportsman; and he himself, with his coat off, 
was cong a double-barreled rifle as if 
his life depended on it. 

“ Now, children,” was his greeting, “ how 
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long will it take you to pack up and be 
off?” 


“ Where, where?” cried Carrie, as she 
threw her arms around his neck, and fervent- 
ly kissed his bald head, 

* Well, I have taken some shootings in 
Inverness-shire with Colonel Mackinnon, 
who has relieved Mr. White of them, as you 
know he has to go to Trinidad on busines 
at once. It was only settled today. I go 
next week, and you and Nannie will follow 
in due course. There is a good lodge, and 
I'think you girls will like the change; and 
mamma joins us as soon as she can leave 
Alice. hat do you think of it?” 

What could wethink? Wewent half wild 
at the prospect of three months in the High- 
lands. Dear, good father. All this time he 
had quietly been thinking and arranging 
about it all—for we found he had made it a 
sine gua non that the house should be large 
enough for us all, wherever the shootings 
were, We talked it over, and then flew u 
stairs to tell Nannie all about it. Wo 
fail me to describe her joy; she was a Mo- 
rayshire woman, and, it being many years 
since she had been far North, this sudden 
hapviness fairly overcame her. With what 
a bright face and cheery smile she went about 
her multitudinous duties the next week! 
There was much to arrange before we could 
leave home; and many things had to be tak- 
en for use in the sparely furnished shooting- 
lodge. 

Papa and the coachman went North the 
next week, taking the cook and housemaid, 
the heavy baggage and the carriage-horses, 
my hack and Carrie’s pony being left behind ; 
he would hire a carriage from Perth, and 
ponies in the neighborhood, 

When all our arrangements were complet- 
ed, we girls started from King’s Cross by 
the limited mail. When we reached Edin- 
burgh, early as it was, there on the platform 
stood our darling mother ; and what a happy 
half-hour we all spent. All too quickly came 
the time for starting afresh, and we were 
again speeding northward. 

It waa some time past noon when we reach- 
ed Inchmore Station and found papa waiting 
for us with a large. comfortable wagonette. 
Our light luggage was soon stowed away, 
and we set off for our nine miles’ drive; and 
then first | saw to -perfection the glorious 
panorama of wood and mountain that lay 
around us. On the left band stretched a 
long range of low, undulating, heatlery hills ; 

sin the foreground, the broad silver Spey rip- 
pled in the sunlight between its green banks, 
on whose farther side the dark fir-forest crept 
up until it touched the feet of the glorious 
brotherhood of mountains that crowned the 
whole — gray Cairngorm, fair Ben Muich 
Dnui, and dark Brae Riache—with the white, 
solitary snow still lying, shining and unsul- 


lied, in their sheltered hollows, the green 
Elrig, and Ord Bain, the wooded slopes of 
Tor Alvie, and the lonely Larig Pass, that 
always looks so desolate and mysterious, its 
bare black crags veiled in soft curling wreaths 
of mist. 

It seemed too lovely to bear speaking 
about; and I could only sit and look atita 
until tears of very happiness filled my eyes. 

The road lay for some distance along the 
moor-side, with here and there a small croft, 
with its meagre patch of oats, and a few rows 
of potatoes ; then the birch-trees gradually 
gave place to fir and pine, increasing in size 
and number, until at last we found ourselves 
passing through a regular forest, some of 
whose huge and magnificent trees, papa told 
us, ‘were many hundreds of years old. At 
last we emerged on to the moor again, and 
finally reached a small straggling village, 
with a noisy, brawling stream, spanned by a 
single ruined arch, running past its one inn 
A few yards on, a gate stood open, and a lad 
in a ragged kilt beside it pulled a lock of 
rough red hair in basbful salutation as we 
drove in. The graveied drive led through a 
field with a second gate ; and we finally drew 
uP on the grass, before a sombre-looking, 
plain stone house. 

“What are you stopping here for, papa?” 
asked Carrie. 

He laughed. 

“ Jump out, girls; this is the lodge.” 

“ This the lodge!” was our sinfu‘taneous 
exclamation; and | must confess that our 
first feeling was one of unmitigated disap- 
erent We had pictured a romantic 

uilding, all pepper-box turrets and lattice- 
windows, with gardens, lawns, and every ad- 
junct of a country-house, like many we had 
— on the journey ; and here wasa long, 
ow, ugly, bare house, with little, mean win- 
dows of lass, in heavy frames, and wood- 
work painted a dull brown, rough and biis- 
tered, and without a vestige of a garden, ex- 
cept a few bushes of scraggy evergreens at 
one side of the house. 

“It’s hideous!” Carrie said piteously. 
“Oo papa, | thought it would be so differ- 
ent!” 

“In a week’s time,” he returned, “ you ’Il 
think it the most delightful place you ever 
lived in. It’s not handsome, I grant, but it 
represents a very handsome sum of money, 
I can tell you.” 

After we had changed our traveling dress- 
es, and done justice to an excellent lunch- 
eon, we set out to explore our new home, 
feeling, I must allow, much more amiably 
disposed to it, now that we were no longer 
dusty and hungry. 

The dining-room was low and rather dark, 
with old-fashioned, horse-hair furniture, a 
brown-and-red carpet, and red moreen cur- 
tains, The drawing room was smeller, with 
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stiff, straight chairs, and sofa covered with 
faded chintz,a roand table, and a chimney- 
giassin a black frame. There were two bed- 
rooms on the ground-floor, and these, as well 
as the upper ones, were scantily provide* 
with common, painted wooden furniture, and 
far from luxuriously, in the matter of carpets ; 
and the house abounded in odd little pass- 
ages, corners, sudden steps, and steep, nar- 
row stairs. 

Ugly and common as it all was, it soap 
capable of much improvement ; and ina day 
or two, by the aid of sundry knick-knacks we 
had brought, we really effected a wonderful 
change. Pretty white curtains replaced the 
objectionable moreen, and bright anti-macas- 
sars, books, photographs, and flower-glasses, 
with work-baske‘s and sundry odds and ends, 
gave the rooms quite a cheerful appearance, 
and we soon forgot how dismal Invercraigie 
looked when we first made its acquaintance. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE first thing the next morning papa 
took us to see the kennels. They were 
situated at the foot of a steep bank, and quite 
close to the burn, which was reached by a 
steep path, through brushwood and heather. 
hat a multitude ot dogs there was—dogs 
llow, and ogs large an $s small! 
And their oless seemed as them- 
selves. How they strained against their 
collars as we came in sight, dancing frantic- 
ally on their hind legs and fighting the air 
with their fore paws 

We were at once attracted by two beauti- 
ful setters, and were so busily occu~ied in 
admiring them, that we did not see .hat any 
one else had come up, until, hearing papa 
talking, we looked round and saw him speak- 
ing to a tall, good-looking young fellow, in a 
knickerbocker suit of brown tweed, who was 
showing him some cartridges. Ina few min- 
utes he went off, followed by a fine black re- 
triever; and Carrie asked reproachfully,— 

“Papa, why didn’t you introduce your 
friend? Who is he? He looks quite a 
swell.” 

“ Mv friend, Carrie, is Mackenzie, the keep- 
er. I could hardly introduce him to Miss 
Caroline Cardonnell.” 

“Only a keeper! But he looks like a gen- 
tleman, does n't he, Beila?” 

“He looks a superior kind of man; but 
these keepers associate so much with gentle- 
men, that perhaps they acquire a certain 
amount of polish which other servants do not. 
Don’t you think so, papa?” 

“ Perhaps so, my dear. At any rate, this 
is a very decent fellow, but so silent, that I 
can hardly geta word out of him, except 


about his work ; and he speaks with a strong 
Gaeiic accent, and, I find, speaks Gaelic, 
There ’s Nannie calling, girls, and I must be 
off; for I must f° to Muirtown to see about 
ponies. If you’re ready in half an hour, you 
can go too, but I can t wait.” 

Nannie could not find something we had 
packed ; so we had to rummage for it our- 
selves, and were only ready just in time, as 
the carriage came to the door. Papaand the 
keeper came up from the kennels, talking, 
the retriever behind them. 

“ Get in, girls, the horses won’t stand. 1 
must go and change my hat; ” and papa went 
into the hall, while we prepared to mount 
into the wagonette, The door, which was 
half open, swung round, and caught Carrie 
on the shoulder; Mackenzie turned at her 
exclamation, and raised his bonnet. 

“ Allow me, ladies ” he said ; and put us in- 
to the carriage as if he had been a prince in 
disguise. 

Papa thanked him in his own pleasant way, 
and we were just starting, when he sudden- 
ly dived frantically into his pockets. 

Stop, stop, Morris!” he called. “ Be!la, 
where is that list of Colonel Mackinnon’s 
that I was looking over at breakfast? I 


| Must have it to refer to.” 


“© papa,” cried Carrie, “I think I must 
have taken it away with some waste paper, 
and put it up-stairs, Is it a long, narrow 
blue strip?” 

“ Yes, that’s it,— make haste and get it.” 

Mackenzie opened the door and helped her 
out. What could have made him turn so 
pale? He lifted his cap to my father. 

“ May I ask, sir, the name of the gentle- 
man who has the shootings with you? I was 
told it was a Mr. White. 

“ He was to have joined me, but had to go 
to the West Indies suddenly on business, 
and Colonel Mackinnon took his place; I 
don’t expect him before the twelfth. He'’ll 
tire your long legs, Mackenzie, he is a won- 
derful walker, and a splendid shot.” 

“Is he a Ross-shire man, sir, do you 
know ?” 

“Yes, he comes from Letterinch, away 
west.”* 

Carrie came rushing down, and nearly fell 
over the dog, who began to frolic wildly 
around her. 

“Down, Moses! Heel, sir!” cried the 
keeper, in such a stern voice that it was no 
wonder the dog slunk back at once. 

“ How did he come to be called Moses?” 
I asked. 

“I saved him from drowning in the loch 
when he was a puppy,” replied Mackenzie, 
“and called him the name in remembrance. 
Poor boy!” and a kindly pat restored him 
again to favor, and he stood wagging his tail 
until we lost sight of him. 

We had a delightful six-miles' drive to 
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¥ uirtown, through a succession of charming 
scenery ; the clear, sweet air seemed to ex- 
hilerate us all,— even the horses seemed to 
step out more freely than usual, and, as for 
ourselves, we behaved very much like chil- 
dren out for a holiday — our father as much 


a child as any of us, in his thorough enjoy- | | 


ment of his outing. 

Muirtown is a little, oloanp place, consist- 
ing of one long, straygling street, which 
a - out at one end intoa square, in which 
are the principal shops, *he inn, the church, 
the bank, and a few of the more important 
houses. We wentfirst to Macdonald's shop, 
a wonderful repository for every possible 
want, and proceeded to make several pur- 
chases for ourselves and Nannie. 

Papa was looking at fishing stockings, 
when he was clapped on the shoulder by a 
cheery little man, short, stout, and elderly, 
who said — 

“ Ah, Mr. Cardonnell! I saw your horses 
outside, and heard you were here with your 
young ladies; so 1 came in to make their 
acquaintance.” 

“Very glad to see you, Doctor! Here are 
my girls — Bella, Carrie, this is my friend 
Doctor Grant, who will be happy to mend 
your necks, if you tumble down into the 
Craigie.” 

“1°ll undertake the necks,” he answered 
laughingly, as we shook hands; “but don’t 
bring me any broken hearts— I must draw 
the line at that.” 

As our parce!s would not be ready for half 
an hour, the Doctor made us goto his house, 
which was in the square, and make friends 
with Miss Bessie, his niece and housekeep- 
er; while papa went to the Muirtown Arms 
about the ponies, of which he hired two, 
rough, sure-footed and docile. We were de- 
lighted with Miss Bessie, a lively little laay 
of uncertain age, with a hearty warmth of 
manner that made us feel at home at once. 
We were quite sorry to say good-by, and to 
set out on our homeward drive. About a 
mile from home we overtook Mackenzie ; 
and papa, ever thoughtful for the comfort of 
his dependants, stopped and offered him a 
seat on the box; but it was declined so curt- 
ly, almost haughtily, that we could not help 
making a few uncomplimentary remarks on 
his bearish behaviour, as it seemed. Ha'fa 
mile or so farther on, I spied a book lying 
by the road-side, which proved to be a vol 
ume of Schiller, having the keeper’s name on 
the brown-paper cover outside, while on the 
fiy leaf was written in.a beautiful female hand, 
“ With Flora’s love.” 

This opened a new subject for speculation ; 
and our belief that the keeper was, if not a 
gentleman, at least a man of education, 
seemed to have some reasonable grounds. 
He must have taken a short cut through the 
fields, for, as we came up to the house, he 


approached from the kennels, and went to 
my father, saying 

“1 must apologize for refusing your kind- 
ness just now, sir, but I was looking for a 
book I had lost on the road.” 

“Isthis it?” 1 asked, giving him the Schil- 


er. 
A flush passed over his face. and he bowed. 
“ Thank you, Miss Cardonnell; I am ver 
much obliged to you, that is it;” and wit 
a second bow, he went off to his own quar- 
ters. 


CHAPTER III. 


NE afternoon, about a week afterwards, 

we were surprised by a visit from Col- 

onel Mackinnon, on his way to Inverness 

the next day. After dianer we coaxed the 

two gentlemen to come and choose a site 

for our lawn-tennis ; and we were busily at 

work marking out the ground, when the keep- 
er came up with a message for 

He g'anced at the Colonel, who was stand- 
ing with his side-face toward him, driving in 
a stake, and who did not notice him; and he 
turned deadly pale, and burried away as soon 
as papa had given him hix answer, as though 
anxious to escape observation, In the even- 
ing. while we were at whist, he came ap to 
ask papa if he might go to the deer-forest © 
for a couple of days, to see how things were 
there. As he was not wanted at Invercrai- 
gie particularly, he got permission at once, 
and did not return until] our guest had left 
us some little time. He brought back very 
encouraging accounts of the prospects of the 
deer-stalking ; but he looked gloomy and un- 
happy, and, papa said, was more silent than 
ever. For some days we hardly caught a 
glimpse of him; but Moses was a frequent 
visitor, for he seemed to have taken a sudden 
liking to me, which I fully reciprocated. 

} went down one morning to the burn-side 
to sketch, and Moses came with me, and lay 
quietly by my side until he heard his mas- 
ter’s whistle, when he rose obediently and 
ran to meet him, nearly capsizing him as he 
came round a corner of the narrow path. 
Mackenzie, seeing me, came down and apol- 
ogized for calling the dog away, but he was 
going to the moor, and required him. I 
asked if he did not mind the dog being so 
much with me. He smiled, and pulled the 
faithful creature's ear. 

“ He takes to so few people that I ought 
not to be jealous when he makes one friend. 
He used to be very fond of my sister, and 

rhaps you remind him of her, and indeed 

e is right. I bex your pardon "—drawi 
himself up sudden ly — good morning, ma 
= Come, boy!” and he bowed and went 


it wanted less than a week to the twelfth, 
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when papa came into the dining-room befure 
dinner, looking puzzled and annoyed. He 
took up the paper, threw himself on to the 
sofa, and read for a few minutes; then he 
dropped the paper, clasped his hands behind 
his head, and said abruptly,— 

“ Mackenzie is going to leave.” 

“But I thought he was obliged to stay?” 

“TI could insist on his remaining, accord- 
ing to our agreement; but he begs me to 
allow him to go, on some urgent private busi- 
ness, as the greatest favor I could do him, 
before the twelfth. He has found a capital 
substitute, one of the best men in the dis- 
trict, who is unemployed through his master’s 
sudden death; so it won’t cause any trouble. 
But I do wish he would have staid. I hate 
changing; but of course he must go, under 

“the circumstances.” 

I felt sorry, yet without knowing why, and 
wished he were going toremain. But it was 
no business of mine; and so | said nothing 
about it. 


It was the ninth of August,—a glorious 
summer day, hot and bright, with a delicious 
breeze sweet with the perfume of thyme and 
heather,— a perfect day. 

The hum of myriads of tiny insects, the 
rustling of the leaves in the breeze, the mur- 
mer of the burn over its gray stones — all 
were blent in one perfect harmony more per- 
fect than music; and yet — vet it seemed as 
if one note were wanting, and that was a tiny 
echo missing from my own heart. “O life, 
O love!” No, I could not sing heartily 
that last verse. And yet what girl ever had 
so happy a life as mine, brimful of bright life? 
and, as forlove, who had ever such a home 
and such dear ones? Still that one lirtle 
echo was silent. Then came the sound of 
hasty steps and Carrie’s glad voice. 

“ Bella, Bella! Where are you? Moth- 
er’s coming tomorrow! The post’s just in, 
and papa wants you.” 

Away with dreams! Here was one aear 
fact worth 2 year’s imaginings. 1 jumped up 
and went to the house to talkit over with pa- 
paand Nannie, but found the formerin some- 
‘what ot a quandary. 

He had that morning accepted an invitation 
for us all, servants included, to go the follow- 
ing day to a grand merry-making — games 
first, and a dance after —at the Mains’ of 
Mullochbine, some miles off, where an old ac- 
quaintance of his was factor, on the occasion 
of the marriage of the head-keeper, a great 
functionary at Lord Kindarroch’s. The fes- 
tival was a thing sed ris, and many of 
“the gentry” and their retinues had prom- 
ised to attend. If we all went, who would 
meet mamma? And yet he could not possi- 
bly disappoint Mr. Fraser the factor. 

At last it was decided, in accordance with 
my suggestion, that I should stay at home 


and mect mamma at Inchmore with the Nor- 
folk car and Donald, our especial propecty, 
Nannie taking care of the house ; tor, much 
as I should have liked to go to Mullochbine, 
I longed far more to see my darling mother. 

So, after an early dinner the next day, 
there was a general exodus, papa driving the 
break, with Carrie beside him, and the men | 
and maids hehind in a state of joviality. 
Mackenzie took his gun and Moses, and went 
off quietly to the moor, telling Nannie he 
wanted to get a shot at a hawk that had been 
worrying the young grouse lately. Jock from 
the inn came upand put the pony ir for me, 
and I went off joyfully shortly afterward to 
meet the afternoon train from the South. 

lt was rather late; and, when it did arrive, 
my disappointment may be guessed when I 
found mamma was not there, but had sent a 
hasty pencil note by the guard, to say that, in 
getting out of the cab at the Waverley Station. 
she had sprained her ankle, nd was obiiged 
to go back to Alice for another week or ten 
days. 

Very soberly I made my way back to the 
lodge, and Nannie and | sorrowed together 
over our disappointmeut. She wanted me to 
yo on by myself 10 Mullochbine, but this 1 
did not care to do, Then a happy thought 
struck her ; and she asked if I would mind 
taking a few lit e comforts and a bottle of 
wine, which papa had yiven her for the pur- 
pose, to ner old school-fellow Maggie Mac- . 
Bean, whom she had found living in great 
poverty and sickness in a little wavside cot- 
tage some distance along the Gerrichill road. 

I was glad of something tooccupy me, and 
willingly undertook the errand. The basket 
was packed safely behind the seat, and soon 
Donald was trotting along the high road. 
After a time the way led up a rough and un- 
frequented track, which was a short cut to 
Gerrichill. lhad often bee here before, and 
knew that there was a considerable distance 
to go before I reached the lunesome hut, with 
its two stunted rowan trees atthe door. The 
ground was broken into hillocks, and the 
heather was interspersed with numerous awk- 
ward stumps, the remnants of a former thick- 
et of firs. 

I was driving slowly over the stony track 
— for it was little more — when | saw a black 
moving object ahead of me, gradually resolv- 
ing itself into the figure of a dog, which ran 
out of sight behind a hillock, and then came 
back to the roadside, As cameup! found . 
it was Moses, 

I had hardly time to call him, when, witha 
bound, he jumped into the car, and, takin 
my dress between his teeth, began to pul 
with all his might. 1 stopped the pony, and 
tried to make the dog Jet go, but he would not ; 
and, at last, to save my skirt from being torn 
off, I got out. Then “ released me, and at 
once ran out of sight again, almost immedi- 
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ately re-appearing, and whining piteously. 
What could he want? Almost as I asked 
myself the question, I thought of his master, 
and a nameless dread filled my heart. 

1 tied Donald to a birch that grew close by, 
and hastened after the dog, several times 
nearly falling over the fir-stumps hidden in 
the long heather. He stopped beside the 
prostrate figure of a man, lying, with his gun 
and a dead hawk beside him, on a patch of 
heather that had never, never grown so dark 
a red; and I did not need to look at the white 
face to see that it was Hugh Mackenzie, to 
all appearance, dead at my feet. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DID not faint or scream, but I dropped 

on my knees with my face on the dee's 
neck, and for one brief moment sought the 
strength and help that are never sought in 
vain. Then I raised the heavy head, and 
found that breath was still coming faintly 
from between the blue lips. What could I 
do to bring the sufferer round? I had no 
brandy. No, but the bottle of wine! I hasti- 
ly fetched it, and, dashing off the neck against 
a stone, carefully poured some into his mouth, 
and did everything I could think of to bring 
him to himself. 

At last his eyes opened, and he muttered 
faintly, — 

“Flora, I am dying! Flora!” 

I redoubled my efforts, and presently he 
seemed to recognize me, and tried to explain 
to me how the accident happened, from his 
stumbling over a stump; but the effort was 
too much, and he taintedagain. With great 
difficulty I succeeded in reviving him, andl e 
seemed a little better. 

And now I began to think of how! should 
get him home. It was’ past seven, and he 
might have lain here for hours; and I did not 
Gare to leave him again while I returned to 
Invercraigie to seek for help, which | knew 
I should have difficulty in finding, as all our 
own people and nearly every one from the inn 
were at Mullochbine, and most ot the men in 
the village were away harvesting. Insuch a 
case time was everything; and, if I possibly 
could, I must take him back myself. 

I examined the ground carefully, and found 
that one side of the hillock on which he was 
lying had given way, and fallen in such a man- 

er, that the bank so formed overhung a slight 
hollow beneath ; and I thought this promised 
a way out of the difficulty. Leading Donald 
carefully over the uneven grond, and back- 
ing the car close to the bank, after letting 
down the back and taking out the seat, | 
found that the bottom of the car was nearly 
on a level with the keeper, and that, standin 
below, 1 could lift him in my arms and 


she arose to the occasion. 


ually lower him into the car, where I had ar- 
ranged the cushions and rugs as comfortably 
as I could. 

I have often wondered how I managed to 
do what I did; but often a special emergency 
brings special strength; and at last I had 
laid him inthecar. In addition to the wound 
in his side from the rifle, one leg was broken 
below the knee, as he had fallen with it doub- 
led under him; and I dreaded the pain that 
I knew the homeward journey must give him. 

Carefully I had picked the way, and still 
more carefully I retraced it; but, though the 
springs ef the little carriage were very easy 
and Donald’s paces extremely even, faint 

roans which now and then came from the 

eeper’s white lips went to my heart, and 
more than once | began to fear that, after all, 
it might be only his life'ess body that I should 
bring back to ‘Invercraigie. )As I led the 
pony, Moses walked quietly by my side, with 
droo ding tail and sad questioning eyes. 

How quiet it was! The hash of evening 
was over all, and not a sound was heard save 
the good-night cry of a distant bird. There 
was an exquisite sky ; but I took small heed 
of it, for all my powers of eye and hand were 
directed to avoiding the stones and ruts of 
the rough moorland road. I met nota soul, 
even on the high road; and at last— ob, 
how gladly! — 1 came toa turning on the left 
that took me tothe lodge by a quiet back way, 
and I came up to the front door jyst as Nan 
nie came out to look for me, for my long ab- 
sence somewhat alarmed her. 

In a few words | told her all, and at once 
I proposed tak- 
ing him to his own quarters; but this she 
negatived, as the door of his room was lock- 
ed and all his things were packed up for re- 
moval. No, we must bring him in-doors to 
one of the rooms on the ground-floor ; so at 
once we proceeded to spread a mattress on 
the floor, and then between us — for Nannie 
had great muscular strength — we lifted him 
out of the car and into the house, and finally 
laid him, pale and again insensible, on the 
hastily prepared couch. 

I left Nannie putting wet cloths on the bro- 
ken leg, and ran out to take the pony to the 
stab'es, hoping to find the other little steed 
there; but I found that he had not yet return- 
ed from a neighboring farm, where Jock bad 
taken him to fetch a load of hay. So I hast- 
ily unharnessed Donald and saddied him, and 
quickly donning my habit and swallowing a 
cup of tea, set out for Muirtown to fetch Dr. 
Grant. 

It was dark now, and the way through the 
rustling pines was lonesome and eyry; but ! 
was too eager to reach my destination as soon 
as possible to notice the dreariness of the 
road, I knew it well, and Donald better, but 
he was tired; and it was not until the clocks 
were striking ten that] clattered through the 
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and doom of the, 


Fortunately, he was at home; and, in ten 
minutes after he had heard all that I could 
tell about the accident, he was on his way to 
Invercraigie. I hard to be allowed 
to return with him, but in vain; for both he 
and Miss Bessie, seeing how really tired | 
was, now that the strain of the last few hours 
was removed, insisted upon my remaining 
till the next morning. I did not know, until 
my kind hostess bad tucked me up in the 
dainty white bed in her pretty spare room, 
how great had been the exertion of both mind 


and body ; and, with her warm kiss still on 
my lips, 1 fell into a sound and dreamiess 
slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 


OCTOR GRANT returned soon after 
breakfast the mext morning, and 
brought back a pretty fair account of his pa- 
tient. The fracture of his leg was a simple 
one, and would do well; the shot, he thoug t, 
were all out of the side, and, unless inflam- 
mation supervened, he did not apprehend bad 
results, although the case was serious enough 
to require the greatest care. Nannie had an- 
nounced her intention of nursing the sick 
man herself; and well we all knew, from the 
experience of many years, that he could have 
no more capable and valuable attendant, and 
that all the wisest and most tender care could 
accomplish would be done for him. 

I had a pleasant ride home ; it had rained 
during the night, and e leaf and blade 
seemed to be rejoicing ia fuller life and beau- 
ty as they shone in the morning sun. It was 
not strange that a thrill of happiness should 
stir within me at the thought that I had, thank 
Heaven, been able to rescue a strong young 
life from a sudden and violent death. He 
might be only a keeper; but he was some 
one’s son, somebody's — perhaps 
dearer still to some —and a great sor- 
row had een to those unknown 


friends. 

Papa's and his “ Well done, 
my Bella!” as be lifted me from my saddle, 
were sweeter praise to me than all that every 
one else said about what they cailed my 
“heroic action” —why, I could n’t under- 
stand, as what | had done was the only thing 

ible for me. 

Late in the afternoon the Doctor came 

n, and his report was on the whole favor- 
ec. 1 was greatly touched by his tellin 
me that the first thing the keeper had said, 
when able to speak, was, that the dead hawk 
—one of a rare and beautiful species — 
might be given to me if I would accept it; 

the kind Doctor had himself discovered 
it at the stables, and volunteered to get it 


stuffed for me by a man he knew, who was 
particnally noted for his artistic skill in 
mounting birds. 

That evening Colonel Mackinnon arrived 
at the inn, a came up to the lodge after 
dinner to arrange about the campaign on the 
morrow. He was very to hear of 
Mackenzie's accident, and cordially congrat- 
ulated me on my “ promptitude of action,” 

“ You have saved some one from a heart- 
ache, though you may never know whom, and 
that is something to have lived for,” he said 
sadly. “ May you never know what it is to 
cause your own heart to ache and to break 
others by your own folly !” 

How worn and sad he appeared! And 
there was a weary and yet restless look in 
his eyes, as if he were vainly searching for 
something he could never find. Could he 
have any one’s sorrow and trouble lying heav- 
ily on his own conscience ? 

The “glorious twelfth ” dawned bright and 
clear, the barumeter steady as a rock, and 
with every indication of continued sunshine. 
The sportsmen started early for the moors, 
and we two girls joined them at luncheon, 
and found that they had made a capital ° 
I need not say how we enjoyed our sim 
festival, the blue sky above, the green earth 
below, the sweet scent of the heather, the de- 
light, the freedom, the novelty of it all, and 
our dear father’s happy face, jovial voice, and 
cheery speeches. Even the silent Colonel 
seemed to have shaken off his gloom, and my 
longing for my mother and a pitiful remem- 
brance of the poor sick man at home could 
spoil the eu.joyment of our innocent fes- 
tivity. 

e saw the new keeper— there was no 
romance about him—a short, thick-set, el- 
derly man, highly respectable and thorough- 
—et he evidently did not read 

chiller. 

The days passed on, — days of quiet pleas- 
ure for ayer of weary suites or the sick 
man, who was tended with ceaseless care by 
Nannie. . He was very quiet, patient, and s 
lent, hardly ever speaking ; but so gentle and 
uncomplaining was he, and so grateful for 
every little attention, that Nannie told me 
confiden ially she knew he was a gentleman, 
though who or what he never hinted. But, 
as she added proudly, she had not lived 
among Allans and Cardonnells all her life 
not to know a gentleman when she saw him. 
During this time we had very little of Colo- 
nel Mackinnon’s company. He was coo- 
stantly out shooting, riding, or fishing ; and 
when he came to the lodge he was so quiet 
in his movements and voice that | don't think 
the keeper ever knew when he was in the 
house; atany rate, Nannie said that he never 
mentioned him. The Colonel frequently 
went to Inverness, and always returned dis- 
mal and irited. 


| 
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And now at last one happy day came when 
Carrie and I drove back from Inchmore with 
our darling mother between us, with a hand 
of each clasped in hers, and papa opposite 
hardly able to avert his eyes from her face. 
1 did not know how I bad missed her till now; 
and yet it seemed as if she had never been 
away at all, but for the keen intense joy of 
our meeting. 

She had heard all about Mackenzie from 
our letters, and wished to see him as soon as 

ssiblé; but she thought it best to defer 

er first visit to him until the morning, as he 
was too tired at the end of the day to bear 
the excitement of seeing a new face. 

Papa had seen him daily, and brought me 
man —- and respectful messages of grate- 
ful thanks in reply to my inquiries for him; 
and he often sent Moses — who otherwise 
could not be induced to leave him — for a 
run with me when | rode or walked; and the 
friendship of the dog for me seemed to in- 
trease. Colonel Mackinnon once offered a 
visit; but it was declined so nervously and 
emphatically, on the plea of fatigue, that the 
reserved and stately Coionel never repeated 
the proposal. 

amma’s first visit to him was a long one; 
and she looked sad and thoughtful when she 
left his room, and told me to come and take 
her to see the village. Naturally our conver- 
sation was in a great measure about our pa- 
tient. Mamma said he was very glad to see 
her, and he seemed to confide more in her 
than he had previously done in any one; and 
no wonder! For who could withstand that 
sweet smile and low roft voiceeand gentle 
motherly way of hers? 

But he did not say who he was; he only 
admitted that he was in a position beneath 
his own, but through no fault he had commit- 
ted; and of course she could not ask more, 
She offered to write to his friends, but he said 
sadly that he had only asister who cared for 
him, that she had gone abroad, and that he 
did not yet know her address. 

The next few days passed happily and busi- 
ily ; and, in spite of our mother’s attention to 
the sick man, we made her find time to make 
the acquaintance of all our favorite haunts. 
She soon became a frequent visitor to Miss 
Bessie, who turned out to be a townswoman 
and old schoolfellow of five-and-twenty years 
ago or more; so another bond of friendship 
was established, Every day the good Doc- 
tor’s gray mare appeared at Invercraigie; 
and, pew A to his skill, the care of the two 
nurses, and an excellent constitution, Mack- 
enzie made most satisfactorv progress toward 
recovery. 


CHAPTER VI. 


E were finishing a rather late luncheon, 

as we had waited for the Colonel, who 

had returned by the mid-day train from Inver- 

ness, where he had executed for us several 

commissions which were beyond the simple 

resources of Muirtown. Carrie was spend- 

ing the day with Miss Bessie, so we were only 
four in party. 

Presently I saw the old postman coming 
up from the gate; and 1 went out to meet 
him and get the bag, which was often delay- 
ed in the kitchen while he *‘ cracked ” with 
the servants. Papa unlocked it, and began 
to sort the letters. ‘ 

“ Times; Scotsman; one for you, Bella, 
from Alice I think; two for you, mamma; a 
budget from the office ; and one for — eh ? — 
oh, ‘ Mr. Hugh Mackenzie, Gamekeeper,’ anci 
from Sierra Leone too! Whata very pretty 
hand!” 

Mamma took the letter up. 

“ That’s from his sister Flora, he has been 
expecting it for some days, so | ’Il take it to 
him atonce. Yes,a remarkably pretty hand, 
don’t you think so, Colonel?” passing the 
letter to him as she spoke. 

His back was toward the window, and he 
turned to get a better light; then, as he look- 
ed at it, and saw the firm delicate writing, bis 
nostrils dilated, his face flushed and jnstant- 
ly turned ashy-white, and the envelope fell 
from his trembling hands. 

“ His sister, —his sister Flora? Are 
sure she is his sister?” he asked Ch ad ag 
“ Quite sure,” my mother answered ; “he 
told me only this morning that he expected 
to hear from |er. She is matried, and her 
name is O’Brien.” 

“Then I have found him, — good Heaven, 
Il have found him! And he has been here so 
long, and I never knew it! Hugh Macken- 
zie is no gamekeeper, but my only son Hector 
Mackinnon ;” and the Colonel covered his 
face with his hands, while a great silence and 
wonder fell on us. 

Mamma slipped quietly from the room, to 
tell Nannie to take the wonderful letter to 
the keeper. Not a word was spoken until 
she came back ; we were tuo much astonish- 
ed, as though some bombshell bad suddenly 
fallen in our midst and stricken us all dumb. 
lt was several minutes before the Colonel 
spoke again; and then he showed us a face 
pale and quivering, but lightened with a joy 
and content that we had never seen there be. 
fore. He looked at us, and saw the amaze- 
ment we could not conceal. 

“ Yes, my son!” he repeated deliberately. 
* But, — but, Mackinnon,” s:ammered 
papa, “you always said—I understood — 
you gave us to understand — in fact, you said 


they Were both dead! How is it— can it 
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be ?— bless my soul!” and papa collapsed 
in a state of the most utter and despairing 
perplexity. 

“ No, not dead; I have always said I had 
lost them; don’t you remember? Perhaps 
not. Yes, 1 have a son andadaughter; and 
for two long miserable years they have been 
lost te me by my own wretched mad pride 
and passion. I will tell you how it happen- 
ed. No, don’t go, Miss Cardonnell,” for, 
at a glance from my mother, I was rising to 
leave the room. “Stay and learn what my 
sad experience kas to teach you. It is due 
to my son that others should know what real- 
ly happened.” 

So I remained, and heard the short and un- 
happy story the Colonel told. 

is wife had been dead many years, and 
he had brought up his children kindly, yet 
with an amount of sternness that never al- 
lowed them to know how much he loved 
them. They were devotedly fond of each oth- 
er, and were all that he could wish, until the 
differences arose which were the source of all 
the sorrow of the last two years. 

He had ambitious hopes that Flora would 
marry well; but, although she refused more 
than one excellent offer, he was not vexed, 
until he found that she had become deeply 
attached to a young Irish doctor, Dennis 
O’Brien, who had come as assistant to the lo- 
cal practitioner at Letterinch. He was a 
gentleman by birth, clever and of excellent 
character, but very poor: and as soon as the 
Colonel heard of the attachment, he forbade 
his daughter to speak to her lover, and gave 
orders that he was not to be allowed inside 
the house. 

In vain did Hector try to induce his tather 
to alter his decision, — he was immovable. 
But Flora was a true daughter of her proud 
-and obstinate father; her word was plighted, 
and she would not break it; and, before a 
month had passed, she was Dennis O’Brien’s 
wife and had gone with him to Ireland, where 
he had obtained a dispensary appointment. 

The Colonel said tittle; he had all her be- 
Jongings packed up and sent off to her, and 
from that time neither mentioned himself, nor 
allowed to be mentioned in his presence, the 
name that had been so dear to him; ana on 
several occasions, when his son tried to speak 
of his sister, he was sternly ordered from his 
father’s presence. 

At last one day, just a year ago, Hector 
walked boldly into the study, where the Col- 
onel was looking over his factor’s accounts, 
and begged for some money to send to Flora, 
as she and her husband were in great distress 
throuch sickness and misfortune, and she was 
selling her ornaments for the bare necessa- 
ries of life; Hector had sent her his last sov- 
ereign —his father never allowed him much 
spare cash — and coulddono more. There 

’ were five fifty-pound notes lying on the desk 


before his father, but he refused to give hera 
pesny: and said that, as she had made her 

,s0she must lie on it. Just then the but- 
ler called him out of the room, and when he 
came back Hector was gone. 

He hastily put the notes away, as he was 
waoted by a tenant, and, on counting them 
the next morning, found one missing. At 
once concluding that Hector had taken it to 
send to his sister, he accused him of having 
done so, and said many hard and bitter things 
to him. Stung to the quick, his son would 
not stoop to vindicate himself from the 
charge ; but that night he left his home, tak- 
ing with him only his gun, his dog, and a few 
clothes; and so effectually had he concealed 
his whereabouts that he bad never been heard 
ot since. 

Two days after he had gone, his father 
found the missing note, which he had caught 
up with a handful of other papers and put 
carelessly into the pocket of his coat, and had 
never thought about again. But it was too 
late; and al! inquiries and advertisements 
failed to find the fugitive. Within the last 
few weeks the Colonel’s law-agent had 
thought he had founda trace of the lost man; 
and the journeys to Inverness had ali been 
connected with this matter, but hitherto with- 
out success. 

Now that he was really found, the one de- 
sire of the Colonel was to see his son; but 
this was too serious ar undertaking to be 
ventured upon without first consulting Doc- 
tor Grant, who was expected to call toward 
evening. Meanwhile | went off iu the car to 
bring Carnie home from Muirtown, and glad- 
ly accepted Miss Bessie’s invitation to stay 
to tea, as } knew that our absence at the prex- 
ent time wouid be adecided advantage. On 
the way home | told my sister the wonderful 
news, and her astonishment was unbounded ; 
but she saw tat the Jess said about it at first 
the better. When we got home she ran off to 
Nannie, and | was going up-stairs when 
mamma beckoned me into the drawing-room. 

“It’s all settled,’’ she said in aylad whis- 
per; “and they aretogethernow. The Doc- 
tor said it would do more to make him well 
than all his medicines, for he had seen that it 
was some mental trouble that was retarding 
his Poets J broke it to Hector at first; 
but he would hardly believe nis father could 
so far have relented, and shrank from an in- 
terview with him. However, when I told him 
all, and how I had left him, with his head on 
the table, crying like a child, he gave in, and 
asked me to bring him. They have been to- 
gether ever since; and when Nannie looked 
in just now to see that he was all right, he 
was sleeping like a child, with his head on 
his father’s arm.” 

The door opened softly and the Colonel 
entered, —the same man, yet not the same. 
All the hard worn look had passed away; 
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his eyes were soft and bright, his mouth smil- 
ing, even the very wrinkles on his brow seem- 
ed to have disappeared. He took both my 
mother’s hands, and would have spoken, but 
his voice failed him for a moment; then he 
said huskily, — 

“Heaven ever bless and reward you for 
your goodness to my boy!” And then he 
turned to me, and, drawing me toward him, 
gravely and gently kissed my forehead, say- 
ane “| owe it to your grave thoughtfulness 
and promptitude, my dear, that I am not a 
heart-bruken and hopeless man this day. I 
pray that some day you may be as happy as 
I am now.” 

He wrung my hand, and I fairly ran out of 
the room to hide the tears of which I was 
half ashamed. 


No one was much astonished to find that 
the keeper was a real gentleman after all ; 
but every one was utterly amazed to find that 
he was the son and heir of Colonel Mackin- 
non of Letterinch. Inashort time, however, 
the surprise and excitement subsided, and 
the fact came to be accepted as quite in the 
natural order of things. The Colonel’s first 
care was to write to Flora, whose husband 
had been only too glad to accept an appoint- 
ment on the West Coast; enclosed was a 
draft for a hundred and fifty pounds and an 
earnest entreaty that they would come home 
at once, when all should be put right. And 
I may add here that they did come home, and 
a capital practice was found for Dennis at a 
fashionable watering-place, where he is rapid- 
Pi becoming a famous physician. As for 

lora, she has long been my dearest friend. 

Hector told his father all that had befallen 
him since he had left home in such an agony 
of grief and disgrace, with only one desire ; 
to hide himself from all his friends, It seem- 


ed strange that he did not make a search for 


the lost note ; but his pride would not even 
allow him to attempt to defend itself against 
such a suspicion. He would not enlist, for 
he would not surrender his.freedom ; and he 
was fain to earn his living in the way he did, 
little thinking how galling he would find even 
such light servitude. His father’s sudden 
appearance determined him to leave at once, 
and the rest we knew. 

At last, alter many weary weeks, there 
came a day when Hector was able to leave 
his room on crutches, But first he asked to 
see me; and | went in, half shy but wholly 
happy, to where he sat by the open window. 
I had not seen him since I had helped to car- 
ty himin; and when I saw how white were 
the strong hands, and how thin the brown 
face that used to glow with life and health, a 
lump rose in my throat that would not be 
swallowed. The Colone! led me forward, and 
my hands were taken in a firm soft grasp that 
seemed as if it would never loosen. 


* You saved the life of Mackenzie the keep- 
er, and Hector Mackinnon wants to thank 
ou. I could not leave this room, where I 
ave had so much suffering and so much hap- 
piness, without first thanking my guardian 
angel.” 
ow soft and pleasant his voice was! 
All the drawling Gaelic accent had disap- 
peared, and he spoke in the clear unaccented 
tones of a high-bred gentleman, At his words 
I blushed hotly, but said, with a smile, — 

“1 think it was Moses who was the guard- 
ian angel, Mr. Mackinnon. I should never 
have seen you if he had not been on the look- 
out. 

“And Moses might have been mounting 

uard over my dead body yet, if you had not 
n so strongand brave. Itis to you I owe 
my life.” 

After this our acquaintance ripened apace; 
and many were the pleasant hours we spent 
in reading and talking, or over chess, back- 
gammon, or whatever could enliven the hours 
of imprisonment. And I think the Colonel 
was almost the happiest of the party. He 
seemed to have renewed his youth in the per- 
fect confidence and affection that now sub- 
sisted between him and his son. And what 
a charming companion he was,—so {ull of 
fun, life, anecdote, resource! Every social 
quality that one admires in a man and a 

entleman had full play now after the pain- 
ul repression and sad experience of the past. 
As for my mother, and Nannie, his admira- 
tion of and gratitude to thm were little short 
of absolute worship; while to me he showed 
a fatherly and deferential kindness that it 
wax strange to believe could come from tle 
stern reserved man of a few months ago. 

In due time Doctor Grant brought me back 
the hawk, looking “almost more alive than 
life” as every one agreed ; and Hector seem- 
ed pleased that it should be so much admired. 

“It’s a poor token of gratitude,” he said 
to me; “ but it wasall! had to offer you then, 
and I thought you =night like to keepitin re- 
membrance of that day on the moor.” 

I should never need anything to remind me 
ot that day, but 1 would not say s2 even to 
myself. 1 argued that it was on my part only 
the natural interest 1 must feel in any one 
whose life I had helped to save, and on his 
only ordinary gratitude and nothing more, 
that set my heart beating and sometimes — 
or was it only fancy ?— sent the color to his 
yet pale cheek when he took my hand inour 
daily greeting ; and I thought I believed it. 

Our time for going South was fast ap- 
proaching; and very soon we should say 
good-by to the dear ugly lodge, the hills, the 
river, the dark fir-forest, the breezy moors, 
and the unrestrained freedom and fresbuess 
of our Highland home. We should go back 
to. Blacklveath, and the Colonel and his son 
would return to Letterinch, and we should be 
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—forgotten ? No, no, surely not forgotten— | I held dear! I ought to be grateful and con- 
kindly and pleasantly remembered ; but our | tented, ought n't I?” 
happy friendly life together would soon fade | He paused, as if he expected me to an- 
away into the past. swer; and I tried to say with a smile,— 
“Yes, I think you ought.” 
It was the end of Oetober, and another “But I am not. And, oh, my dear, unless 
week would see us on our way to Edinburgh, | you can say to me now irom your heart, 
where Carrie and I were to stay a fortnight | ‘Hector, I love you,’ I wish that you had left 
‘with Alice en route for home. The weather | my poor battered body to lie there forever, 
had not yet broken up, the days were still | and had never brought me back to the empty, 
moderately warm, and the trees were still | lonely, hopeless life that mine will be hence. 
clad in their lovely changing foliage. It was | forth if you do not consent to share it with 
a mild bright afternoon; papa and mamma | me!” 
were at Muirtown ; and I was just meditat- I hid my face in my hands, and the tears 
ing a ride to meet them on the way back, | ran’slowly through my fingers. 
when Hector limped into the room. “Bella, say only one word — give me back 
' Are you busy this afternoon, Miss Car-| my life a second time, by giving me your 
donnel? Ifnot, will you do mea kindness ?” | love.” 
I said I was my at his service ; and, if I Blindly I put out my hand toward him, and 
spoke brightly, it was to cover a little sigh, | it was clasped in his. 
as I thought how soon he would need my| “Is this mine?” he asked, as he gently 
help no longer. drew my other hand from my face, and made 
“Then will you take me for a drive? I | me look at him. 
should like to see the place where I hurt my-| He read his answer in my eyes, in my hap- 
self, and I want you to take me there, if you | py tears; and, as our lips met, a lark over- 
will.” head poured forth a glad sudden song of 
His father had several times driven him | keen delight. that seemed an echo from the 
out in a low phaeton which he had sent for ; | two joyful thankful hearts below. 
so we soon had Donald at the door, and 
Moses barking ‘and jumping around us in| Two years have passed, and again we are 
the height of his doggish happiness, and I | all at Invercraigie. It is a glorious August 
resolutely put away all reflection, and deter-| day, and once more I am lying under the 
mined to be happy for once, come what might | great rowan-tree, with the same old song of 
i in the future. We laughed and talked as | the rippling burn in my ears, the same soft 
usual ; but still I thought that now and then | shadows flecking the distant mountains, the 
4 he seemed very grave. However, thought- | same bright halo of perfect life and sunshine 
" ful as I had found him to be on many points, | over all, and again I am singing the “ Day of 
it was not to be wondered at that he should | Sunshine.” 
feel sober at the idea of revisiting the spot But the song is changed, or some change 


- 


that had been fraught to him with such mo-| is in myself; for now I can sing the last 
mentous issues. verse, and there is no silent echo in my heart 
4 When we reached the stunted birch that I | today, as there was on that well-remembered 


so well remembered, I got out and led Don-| day two years ago. Ah, no! There is a 
ald carefully to one certain hillock where | deeper tone, a higher, dearer, more sacred 
some faint traccs of a catastrophe still [lin- | harmony in the music of the divine chorus 
gered in the broken heather and displaced | that Nature is chanting around me: for I 
- , edge of the bank. Hector sat silently look- | hear my little Hector, on the grass beside 
y ing at the quiet scene; and I turned away, | me, cuoing and laughing as he looks at me 
for 1 did not wish to intrude on the feelings | with his father’s eyes, and stretches out his 
= that one glance at his face showed me were | little dimpled toward the dancing row- 
at work within him. an-leaves. 
a I too, was lost in thought, or was trying} There is a quick, firm step; and my hus- 
not to think, and vainly attempting to silence | band, in his tartan kilt and with an eagle- 
a voice that would not be stilled. feather in his bonnet, comes up, with the 
' “ Bella!” faithful Moses at his side. He throws him- 
; I started and turned round, and, as I met | self down beside, me picks up the child, an 
his eyes fixed on me with such a look in their | tosses him in his strong arms, to the equai 
blue depths as I had never seen in them be- | delight of both father and son, | 
F fore, a hot tide surged up to my cheeks and| ‘“ You look sober, little woman, what is it?” 
brow. And I tell him all about that certain ninth 
5 “Bella! No, come nearer;” and he = of August — how I lay here under the rowan- 
i out his hand and drew me toward him. “ Bel- | tree, how I stopped short at the last verse of 
la, here at this place you saved what was | my song, and how I can sing it all now. 
then a heartless, useless, ruined life; you| “And even yet, Hector, it seems as if one 


gave me back to my father, my home, to all ! still wanted something more.” 
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“What do you wish for now, covetous 

ri?” 
oe Have you never noticed, Hector, how, 
on such a day as this, one gazes one’s fill at 
the river and the moor, the forest and the 
sunshine, and then one’s eyes wander up- 
ward to the great hills, and at last to the far 
blue sky itself? Then we seem as if we 
could gaze into its depths forever and never 
tire; and we even appear to forget the fair 
earth below.” 

“ Well; and what next, dear?” questions 
my husband. 


“ Does n’t it teach us that, however sweet 
and precious human love may be,— 1 can’t 
explain properly what I mean, but you can 
understand,— it is not enough for us; and 
we must fain look above and beyond into the 
blue of Heaven?” 

He stooped and kissed me. Then he 
raised his bonnet and gazed earnestly at the 
distant mountains; and I heard him say 
softly to himself,— . 

“*T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.’” 


. 


PRIVATEERS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EXPLOITS OF TWELVE OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED. 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY For BALLov’s MaGazine 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


THE BONA. 


ITH all those of our countrymen who 

supported the war,—for there were 
many who did not support it,—the name of 
Bonaparte was a talisman of mighty power ; 
and it was in honor of the great Emperor 
that the Bona received her appellation. She 
was a top-sail-schooner, hailing from Balti- 
more. 

A very jolly serge! had the new and 
handsome privateer; and as at evening she 
passed down the Chesapeake on her first 
venture, all were alive with the excitement of 
the start. Most of the hands were young 
chaps, who had seen something of blue wat- 
er; but here and there among them was a 

m man-of-war’s-man, to whom the boys 
ooked up as to a kind of foster father, 

These old tars, well knowing where dan- 
ger was most to be apprehended, kept their 


“weather eyes open,’ as the schooner, after | 


running down the bay in the night, put her 
nose out past — en It had been de- 
signed to shoot clear of the coast in the dark- 
ness, but this intention was defeated by the 
failing of the breeze. 

Daylight broke along the sky, making the 
ocean gleam in crimson streaks, as thé ves- 
sel, moderately rising and falling, stood broad 
off the land. carrying along with her aloft a 
Steady but light air. 

As the horizon became brighter, first one 


and then another dusky object was made out 
against the red glow of the sky ; and present- 
y a third and a fourth. All these were to 
the eastward, and their position, directly un- 
der the breaking light, was calculated to show 
them to advantage. 

Then two sail were discovered to the 
northeast, bearing a point or two forward of 
the Bona’s beam; and as the morning broad- 
ened, still another was seen off the quarter, 
closer in shore than the privateer herself. 

“ There ’s no getting back,” said the ca 
tain, “with this light breeze, especially while 
that frigate has the weather gage of us. All 
we can do is to run the land down to the 
southward, and try to get out of the bight 
that they form.” 

Of the seven ships, the easternmost four 
were dead to leeward, and could not possi- 
bly head up for the Bona. Two others — 
those which were to the northeast — could 
bring her over their night-heads by bracing 
up very sharp. But the seventh, the vessel 
in shore, was decidedly to windward, and 
able. to come down with an easy bowline. 

As the schooner hauled on the wind to the 
southward, all the strangers made sail in 
chase, the outermost four standing on a 
course parallel with her own, the two on her 
port quarter edging a little in, and the single 
ship heading diregtly toward her. 
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It was presently found that the privateer 
was dropping the windward ship astern, 
though the vessels to leeward, appearing to 
lave a fresher breeze than the Bona, still 
held their own. 

This last fact was observed with great 
anxiety, as the schooner’s only chance of es- 
cape depended on her capacity to so far out- 
sail the enemy as to pass across the hawse 
of their leading ship at a safe distance, and 
thus gain the necessary sea-room. 

To increase the perplexity, an eighth sail 
was now discovered directly ahead to the 
southward. The headmost ship signaled 
her with a gun; and immediately there 
came back a dull report ‘almost lost in 
the wide stretch of eight or ten miles. She 
was soon perceived to be a schvoner, stand- 
ing to the northward on the port tack, with 
the westerly wind abeam; and that she be- 
longed to the squadron was evident from her 
having answered the signal. 

“She is a tender,” said the Bona’s cap- 
tain. “ Probably she carries eight or ten guns, 
and thirty or forty men. She’il get right 
across our course, and try to give us trouble 
till the big ones come up.” 

As the new-comer and the privateer were 
making toward each other, each at the rate 
of some four knots, it was not long ere the 
little English craft became very distinctly 
shown. 

She was seen to be a vessel of about a hun- 
dred tons, with a square top-sail, and top- 

lant-sail forward, and large, handsome 

ore-and-aft sails. Evidently ber officers 

kept ber in fine order, with hull, spar and 
canvas exactly as they should be. 

Fortunately, the breeze somewhat fresh- 
ened with the privateer, and before getting 
very close to the tender, the Bona had drawn 
a little ahead of the line of ships to leeward. 
Her men were at their quarters, with balls 
piled near the guns, and matches ready. 

“We might run her aboard,” said the 
American commander, “and perhaps get off 
with her; but this is n’t our play, with a fri- 
gate close at our heels and a whole squadron 
outside of us. It is all that we can do to 
‘take care of ourselves {without a prize; and, 
besides the delay, we might get a dozen or 
twenty men killed in boarding. We mast 
let her run as close to us as she will, and 
then pour in upon her as hota fire as possi- 
ble ” 


As the tender came within less than a mile, 
she opened with a twelve-pounder mounted 


on her forecastle ; but presently, as the in- 
terval narrowed, in er that her enemy 
might not fairly run by her, the British ves- 
sel, which was slightly to windward, put up 
. her belm, and, weaving around till she came 

on the starboard tack, stood on nearly the 
same course with the privateer, though a 
little ahead, and edging off, the wind in such 


a manner as to bring her port broadside to 
bear upon the Bona. 

The enemy’s manceuvre of weaving brought 
the vessels very near to each other, and as 
the tender’s broadside of five six-pounders 
was discharged, the American sailors could 
look right into the muzzles of the British 

ns. 

Ra man fell dead on the Boma’s deck, and 
another was wounded, but the greater part of 
the shot went overhead, making holes through 
the sails. 

The concussion seemed to deaden the 
breeze about the enemy, and the privateer 
got still nearer. Another broadside came, 
wounding two men, and cutting away one of 
the fore-shrouds. 

“ Stand by!” cried the Bona's captain, as 
the putting up of his vessel’s he|m brought 
her starboard beam fairly opposite the port 
beam of the tender. “Starboard battery! 
Ready! Fire!” 

The broadside battery consisted of six 
nines; but, added to it, was the great amid- 
ships gun, along twenty four pounder, which, 
of course, could be fired on either side. The 
shot were plainly heard to strike the tender, 
—trap, rap, rap, with hammer-like blows. 

At the cuick recoil ‘of the guns in their 
tackles, the American sailors sprang to the 
work of reloading, so that in less than a min- 
ute, a second broadside succeeded the first. 
Then followed a third and fourth; and now 
the enemy’s mainmast went crashing by the 
board. The foremast yet stood; but with 
the sixth broadside, that, too, came thunder- 
ing down ! ‘ 

The guns had been reloaded, and were run 
out of the ports for a seventh fire, just as the 
mast splashed into the water. The English 
crew, however, who had lost all their officers, 
in order to avert another murderous dis- 
charge, hurriedly announced their surrender ; 
so that the fatal matches were laid aside, and 
the loaded cannon drawn back from the 
holes without committing further destruc- 
tion, 

The affair had occupied not more than six 
minutes; yet the wreck of the tender was 
complete, and her men, besides, had suffered 
fearfully. Small, sanguine streams ran from 
her scuppers along the entire side, and she 
seemed to have only some half-dozen hands 
able to stand. 

The only casualties on board the Bona 
were those which had happened previous to 
her opening fire. She had lost little or no 
sailing time while fighting the battle, as the 
two vessels had continued their headway 
side by side; nor had she received any con- 
siderable injury. 

If the breeze had momentarily slackened 
from the cannonade, it now revived with 
greater freshness than before. It had all 
the morning been somewhat unsteady, but 
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from this time the privateer seemed to be 
more favored than the frigates to leeward, 
and began to draw rapidly ahead of their 
line. Shortly she commenced edging off 
shore. Soon she was in a line with her out- 
most pursuers, then outside of them. And 
now, discharging her twenty-four-pounder at 
the leading ship, by way of farewell, she con- 
tinued her course tosea. The enemy chased 
her till she had run them hull down, then 
hauled on the wind for their former station. 
There was no lack of a subject for conver- 
sation on either main-deck or quarter-deck 
after this adventure. The boys were full of 
ardor, and even the old man-of-war’s-men 
admitted that a very creditable thing had 
been done — almost equal to some of their 
pasf exploits with 7ruxtum ur Preble. 
Months later, the crew incidentally learned 
that the squadron had consisted of aseventy- 
four, a sixty four, four frigates and a twenty, 
to say nothing of the tender — that the ship 
to windward and in shore, was the Guerriere, 
and the leader of the off-shore line, the Pom- 


ona. 

. The Bona continued her cruise, with 
* lookouts ” always aloft in the daytime, after 
the manner of a whaleman —though the 
sound of “ Sail, ho!” was far more exciting 
to those who heard it, than the cry of “ There 
she blows!” can ever be, even to the mast 
enthusiastic blubber-hunter. It might mean 
arich prize, or it might mean Dartmoor 
Prison. 1t might mean a gold chain, or it 
might mean a wooden leg. 

Success attended her, though she had one 
or two narrow escapes. Two ships, four 
brigs and a schoouer, she sent off for, Balti- 
more to increase its already large marine. 

At length, coming to before the town of 
Funchal, in Maderia, the American captain 
learned that a British ship of eight hundred 
tons had only the day before left that port 
for London, loaded with an immensely val- 
uable cargo of wine. A merchantman of 
eight hundred tons was, for that day, cx-¢ 
tremely large. 

“ She carries,” said the American consul, 
who gave the information, “twenty-two guns, 
and has a company of fifty-tlree men, all 
told. She would be a hard nut for you to 
crack, captain, with your diminished crew!” 

“ Let’s see,” mused the commander; “we 
have got down pretty small,— forty-seven in- 
cluding myself. However, that avill do ver 
well. 5 am going to look for her, at all 
events, and, if we get her, it will answer to 
go home!” 

Without more delay the Bona was put up- 
on the course of the rich merchantman, al- 
though the chance of missing her was very 


eat. 
"" the énd of three days, however, a sail 
was discovered ahead; and from the manner 


in which the chase loomed up as the interval 


of distance shortened, there remained little 
doubt that she was the vessel sought for. 

Yet the privateer’s-men felt that they had 
before them no light undertaking, and there 
was a look of gravity on even the most care- 
less face, 

The battle was opened by a heavy and 
simultaneous fire from both sides — the sear- 
let banner of St. George and St. Andrew 
waving bravely from the Briton’s spanker 
peak, and the stars and stripes from the main 
truck of the Bona. 

Though the privateer’s broadside guns 
were kept smartly going, the chief depend- 
ence was upon the Jeng twenty-four-pound- 
er, which sent terrible charges of round, 
grape and canister, shattering bulwarks and 
stanchions, and making dreadful work among 
the Englishcrew. 

But how bravely those sturdy Briton’s 
fought! As one thinks of the scene, he can 
imagine the broad-faced old tars, some of 
whom perhaps had sailed with Nelson, work- 
ing stoutly at their rammers, and coolly and 
gallantly doing their best to defend the good 
ship under their feet. 

But presently, on board the Bona, there 
occurred an accident which to any souls less 
enthusiastic than those of her Yankee crew, 
would have been totally discouraging. 

Her great gun, perhaps overcharged, burst 
with a fearful explosion. A large fragment 
was blown from the upper side of the can- 
non and sent, no doubt, to an immense dis- 
tance in the air; while the parts adjoining 
were spread asunder in a manner that told 
of almost inconceivable power. ' 

It happened, however, that only one man 
was injured by the accident, he being killed 
dead on the spot. 

The English themselves were not aware 
of what had occurred, or they would doubt- 
Jess have given three cheers. 

Neverthe'ess, unpropitious as the incident 
appeared, the Bona’s captain was resolved 
that it should not defeat his object. With- 
out the big gun he must labor under a great 
disadvantage in firing upon a ship which, 
even from the first, had been superior in the 
broadside; and it was therefore plain that 
she must be:run on board, or victory would 
be extremely doubtful. 

The men were accordingly ordered to stand 
by for boarding, when, the privateer’s helm 
being put up, she d ide the en- 


emy. 

ie this was done, the British crew gave a 
last broadside with their cannon, but these 
not being sufficiently depressed to suit the 
change of position, sent their contents sheer 
over the Bona, without touching a single 
map. 

The Americans sprang into the ship’s 
chains, and the Bona’s captain, with a. 
eight men, succeeded in reaching the hosti 
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deck, just as the privateer, forging ahead, 
went entirely clear of her antagonist,— an ac- 
cident by which the twenty-nine boarders 
were left in the position of Cortez, when he 
had burned kis ships hehind him! 
A furious hand-to-hand fight was now 
d commenced ; but the English crew had al 
ready suffered much from the Bona's fire, 
; and, brave fellows though they were, they at 
, length gave way before the well-ordered at- 
tack of the privateer’s-men. 

So the great ship was carried; and one of 
the Yankee boys, running aft, hauled down 
the British flag. 

The captured vessel was found to be named 
the Albion. She had lost a large number of 
her men, and been considerably injured by 
the cannon shot. But the dead were passed 
overboard, a prize crew was detailed to her, 
and she was soon in readiness to bear away 
for the United States. There had been on 
board of her no less than thirty-two casual- 
ties of one kind and another, 

The Americans had lost eleven killed and 


thirty-six unharmed ; and these were equally 
divided between the two vessels. 

None of the young privateer’s-men had 
ever before stepped on the deck of such a 
merchant ship; and she appeared all the 
more imposing from comparison with the 
| Bona. How huge were her lower yards, and 
how like cables her fore and main tacks ! 

Everything which would draw was now set 
upon her, and as it was thought best that the 
two vessels should keep in company, the 
Bona was put under short canvas in order 
oa not to outsail her dull and bulky consort. 

Scarcelv, however, had they filled away, 
when a sail was made out to windward. The 
k chance of her proving a British cruiser was 


wounded, so that they now numbered but* 


could be drawn away from the Afbion by 
some lucky deception, the re-capture of the 
prize would be merely a matter of course, 

A mock fight between the Bona and the 
merchant ship was therefore resolved upon, 
The privateer, at some considerable distance 
from her consort, opened upon her with 
blank cartridges, the A/dion replying in ‘ike 
manner. 

For a few minutes there was quite a heavy 
cannonade; when the Bona, as ii getting the 
worst of the battle, or alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of the strange sail, took to her heels, 
the. merchantman still firing upon her. 

The strategem was completely successful. 
The vesse: in sight, afterward ascertained 
to have been the Peacock brig-of-war, — the 
same that was subsequently taken by the 
Hornet,— at once gave chase to the appar- 
ently foiled privateer. And no doubt the 
commander of His . ajesty’s cruiser congrat- 
ulated himself upon having arrived upon the 
scene just in time to protect an imperiled 
merchantman, even if he should not be able 
to overhaul the aggressor. 

Hours before the end of the chase, which, 
of course, the Yankee captain continued to 
render as long as possible, the A/djom was 
out of sight. Indeed, even the Bona could 
not find her again at sca, although both at 
last arrived safely in the United States. 

The cargo of the great Madeira ship— 
to say nothing of the previous captures — 
was of itself sufficient to render the cruise 

one of unusual profit; and the hoisting out 
of the huge pipes of wine furnished an occa- 
sion of much interest to scores of lookers-on. 

The Bona continued a thorn in John Bull’s 
side, and a troublesome mote in the eyes of 
his men-of-war, until the declaration of peace ; 
but the cruise we have related was her most 


very great; and in this case, unless she 
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remarkable one. 


IKE some star of heaven bright, 
Surpassing all of earth’s delight, 
My little love so fair to me, 

With heart of purest constancy. 


Like some treasured touch of bliss, 


Un my lips I feel her kiss, 
And all lot of life is clear 
As the years go year by year. 


Utica, N.Y., 1882. 


MY LITILE LOVE. 
BY H. S, KELLER. 


Now no longer young and gay, 

We are growing old and gray: 

Still, our hearts are warm, I trow, 
Ever with love’s plighted vow. 


My littie love so fondly true, 
Time can ne’er erase from you 

All the axioms of life 
Treasured in that one word “ wife.” 
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Early Atlantic Steam Navigation, 


BY EUSTACE B. 


T is difficult to believe in these days of 
steam and electricity, when forty-five 
steamships leave the port of New York every 
week, among them such vessels as the A/as- 
ka, Arizona, Servia, and City of Rome, 
that only forty-seven years ago, Dionysius 
Lardner, one of the leading scientists of his 
time, and author of a treatise on the steam- 
engine, uttcred the following words ina — 
lic lecture in Liverpool, in December, 1835: 
“ As to the project which is announced in 
the newspapers, of making a voyage direct 
from New York to Liverpool, it is, have no 
hesitation in saying, perfectly chimerical, and 
they might as well talk of making a voyage 
from New York or Liverpool to the moon.” 
Dr. Lardner based this remarkable, and in 
the light of present knowledge, ridiculous 
utterance, upon the opinion he had long con- 
- tended for, and had stated in his Encyclope- 
dia, that no vessel could cross the Atlantic 
without re-coaling, and which he further em- 
phasized in the lecture referred to by these 
words : — 

“ They might safely calculate on three hun- 
dred tons of coal, which would be sufficient 
for fifteen days, and it might fairly be con- 
cluded, that any project which calculated up- 
on making longer voyages than fifteen days, 
without taking in a fresh supply of coals, in 
the present state of the steamboat, must be 
considered chimerical. Now the average rate 
of speed of the Mediterranean packets is one 
hundred and seventy miles a day, and the ut- 
most limit of a steam voyage might be taken 
at 2550 miles, but even that could not be 
reckgned upon.” 

When these words were spoken a company 
had been organized to accomplish what the 
eminent scientist pronounced “ chimerical,” 
and actually did perform it less than three 
years later. 5 

Previous to the year 1809, steam naviga- 
tion had been confined to inland waters, both 
in this country and elsewhere, but in June of 
that year the first steam-vessel that ever nav- 
igated the ocean went by seafrom New York 
to Philadelphia, This was the Phenix, a 

die-wheel steamer, built and’ owned in 
oboken, New Jersey, by Robert L. Stevens 
and his father, in 1 he appeared on the 
Hudson in 1807, very soon after the Clermont, 
but as Fulton’s success had procured him 


EARLY ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION, AND THE CRUISE 
OF THE SAVANNAH. 


ROGERS, U, S. N. 


tween New Brunswick, N. J., and New York. 
Not being a financial success, it was deter- 
mined to send her to Philadelphia by sea, — 
a bold undertaking for those days. She ar- 
rived safely at her destination, encountering 
a severe storm on the passage, and for sever- 
al years plied on the Delaware River, between 
Philadelphia and Trenton. 

In 1813 the Eagle performed tie vovace 
between New York and Baltimore. In 1815 
a notable voyage was made on the English 
coast by the steamer Argyle. This vessel 
was built on the Clyde and was seventy-five 
tons burthen, her engines fourteen-horse pow- 
er and her paddle-wheels nine feet in diame- 
ter. She left Dublin May 28.1815, and ar- 
rived in the Thames June 12,a distance of 
seven hundred and fifty miles, having made 
several stops e# route and encountered some 
very heavy weather. 

Fi rom 1812 to 1816 several siaall steamers 
made short passages along the English coast. 

In March, 1816, the first steamer crossed 
the English Channel, — the Majestic. 

In November, 1816, the Vew Fersey com- 
menced to make regular voyages between 
New York and Baltimore. 

In June, 1817, the first steamer arrived in 
Boston, the Massachusetts, two hundred and 
thirty tons register, built in Philadelphia. 
She was intended to run between Boston and 
Salem, and made her first trip July 4, 1817, 
but not being a financial success she was 
sent South during the following winter and 
fae lost at sea off the coast of North Caro- 
ima, 

In 1818, a stea ket was plying be- 
tween New York and New Orleans, touching 
at Charleston and Havana. In the same 
year the Rod Roy commenced her trips be- 
tween Glasgow and Dublin. She was built 
at Dumbarton, was ninety tons burthen and 
her engines thirty-horse power, and is claim- 
ed by one English writer to have been “ the 
first regular sea-going steamer which had 
been built in either Europe or the United 
States of America.” She subsequently ran 
between Dover and Calais. It is probable 
that this claim is not unassailable, as at least 
two steamers in this country had preceded 
the Rod Roy in regular ocean navigation. 

These are the most notable of the deep-sea 
voyages made in thé United States and 


the monopoly of that river, she ran be- 


Europe previous to 1819, in which year oc- 
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curred the memorable voyage of the Savan- 
aah, the first steamer that ever crossed the 
Atlantic or any of the oceans. 

This vessel was built at New York by 
Francis Fickett, and was intended asa sailing 
packet between that port and Havre. She 
was launched August 22,1818. Owing tothe 

rsonal exertions of Moses Rogers she was 

ught on the stocks by William Scarbor- 
ough, of the firm of Scarborough & Isaacs, 
of Savannah, Georgia. With him were asso- 
ciated several others, but he was the project- 
or of the enterprise and had the largest pe- 
cuniary interest in it, He is described as a 
man of broad intelligence, progressive views 
aud of considerable mechanical knowledge. 
Moses Rogers was placed in command and 
had entire charge of the fitting out of the ves- 
sel for her venturesome undertaking. 

The Savannah was a full-rigged ship of 
three hundred and fifty tons burthen. She 
was furnished with one inclined, direct-acting, 
low-pressure engine of ninety-horse power ; 
the diameter ot the cylinder was forty inches, 
and the stroke six feet. 

It was built by Stephen Vail, of Speedwell, 
near Morristown, New Jersey, and the boil- 
ers by Daniel Dod, of Elizabethtown, New 

ersey. Captain Rogers moved his family to 

orristown to superintend the construction 
of the engine, every part of which he person- 
ally tested, as he likewise did the boilers, and 
rejected six before he secured one which he 
considered fit for his purpose. 

The paddle-weeels were uncovered and had 
eight. radiating arms held in place by one 
flange. They were so constructed, by a joint 
in the shaft, that they could be taken in on 
deck when not in use, which could be done in 
about twenty minutes. She carried only 
seventy-five tons ot coal and twenty-five cords 
of wood, and her total cost was currently re- 
ported at the time to have been about fifty 
thousand doilars. 

Her fame had, even before her launch, 
preceded her to England. ee Liver- 
pool Advertiser of August 17, 1818, says, — 

“It is stated in an American paper, thata 
ship of about 375 tons is ready 10 be launch- 


ed from one of their ship-yards, which is act-. 


ually to be fitted up with a steam-engine and 
apparatus, as a steam packet-ship for cross- 
ing the Atlantic.” 

he Gentleman's M ine for May, 1819, 
also speaks of her, as do several other con- 
journals. 

oses Rogers, of Connecticut, the captain 
of the Savannah, was a man well fitted by 
education and previous experience to lead in 
such an undertaking. Born m New London 
in 1779, of hardy New-England stock, anda 
seaman by profession, he had been associ- 
ated wtih Fulton in his first experiments in 


be a defective one. In 1808, he commanded 
the Clermont, the famous steamer of Fulton. 
He afterward had charge of the Phenix, the 
first steamer that navigated the ovean, and 
according to the American Daily Advertiser 
of New York, November 27, 1816, navigated 
her on her voyage to Philadelphia, already 
spoken of. He commanded the Zag/e from 
New York to Baltimore, the Vew Fersey on 
the same route, the first steamer from 
Charleston to Savannah, and at one time had 
charge of the machinery of twelve steamers, 
and finaliy immortalized himself by command- 
ing the tamous Savannah. 
No bolder, hardier mariners ever sailed the 
ocean than the New-England seamen of that 
time, and yet men refused to ship for a vo 
age considered so dangerous, to be made in 
what they scornfully aubbed the “steam cof- 
fin,” and it was a matter of great difficulty to 
secure acrew. This duty devolved upon the 
navigating-ofticer, a namesake of the captain, 
though not related to him, Stevens Rogers, 
also of New London, and it was through his 
exertions that a crew was finally recruited in 
that city and the vicinity, where Captain Rog- 
ers and his navigator were so. well known. 
In March, 1819, all was ready. We now 
come to relate the tale of the cruise of the 
Savannah, and are fortunate in having in our 
possession many papers relating to the fa- 
mous voyage, and among them one unique 
document, — the ship’s log. It is composed 
of ninety-eight pages of coarse paper, brown- 
ed with age, and ragged with constant use; 
in size, twelve by nineteen anda half inch- 
es. On fifty-two pages, in black ink, and 
clearly legible, are the daily entries, extend- 
ing over a period of nine months, in the 
handwriting of Stevens Rogers. The bal- 
ance is blank. It is covered with canvas, 
hemmed at both ends and all stitched togeth- 
er ina seaman like manner. On the outer cov- 
er is the simple inscription, copied verda- 
tim, — 

STEAM, SHIP. 


SAVANNAH’s 
Loc, Book. 


On Sunday, March 28, 1819, the vessel 
put to sea, bound for Savann The first 
entry in the log is, — 

“ These 24 hours begins with fresh breezes 
atN.W. At 10A. M. got under way for sea. 
with crew on board. Ati P. M. the pilot 
left the ship off Sandy-Hook Light.” 

On March 29 we find that “atir A. M. 

t the steam up, and it come on to blow 
eats We took the wheels in on deck in 
30 minutes” 

She arrived at the port of her destination 


this country, and a history of American 
steam navigation that omitted his name would 


on April 6, having used steam on four days. 
The passage was a very stormy one, which 
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fully tested the seaworthiness of the gallant 

t. She stood it well, thus demonstrating 
the possibility of accomplishing the purpose 
of her existence. 

She was spoken several times on this pas- 
sage. The Gazette and General Advertiser 
of April 11, 1819, says, — 

“ Captain Marsh, of the sloop Mimrod, ar- 
rived at Georgetown, S. C., informs us that on 
Saturday, April 3, he saw the new and elegant 
steamship Savannah off Romain Island, per- 
forming her first trip from New York to Sa 
vannah, Captain Marsh was ata considera- 
ble distance from her, and represents her as 
forming the most majestic appearance of any 
vessel of her tonnage he ever saw, and mak- 
ing most astonishing progress.” 

On Apri! 14, she visited Charleston, S. C., 
and while there, so the log informs us, “a 
large number of people came on board the 
ship to look at her.” After a stay of a fort- 
night she returned to Savannah. On May 
11, she was visited by President James Mon- 
roe, and, with him and his suite on board, 
steamed down the river to Tybee Light and 
back. Preparations were now made tor the 
transatlantic voyage, and on May 22, all being 
ready, she dropped down the river, anchoring 
at its mouth, off Tybee Light. Everything 
was now made snug, spars were stowed and 
boats were lashed, and at 5 A. M. May 26, 
the bar was crossed, and, on discharging the 
pilot an hour later, her voyage was begun. 
‘The entries on the passage, and indeed all 
through the log-book, are brief and monoto- 
nous, being almost entirely made up of mat- 
ters relating solely to the navigating of the 


ship. 

On June 2 itis noted that “at 6 P, M. 
stopped the wheels to clear the clinkers. out 
of the furnace ; a heavy head sea. At 61-2 


P, M. started the wheels again.” On June | ed wi 


16, land ( Ireland ) was sighted. On the 17th, 
“at 12 A. M., was boarded by the King's 
Cutter Xdte, Lieut. James Bowic.” On the 
18th there was “ no Cole to git Steam up,” and 
two days later, “at 6 P. M. come to anchor 
off Liverpool with the small Bower Anchor.” 

Thus it is told; no word of boasting, none 
of self-congratulation. The great deed was 


some interesting details. Baine’s History of 
Liverpool says, — 

“ On Sunday, June 20, 1819, the first steam- 
boat that ever crossed the Atlantic arrived in 
the port of Liverpool.” The Liverpool pa- 
— contain the following notice of her ar- 
rival. 

“Yesterday morning week,” says one of 
them, “a beautiful steamship arrived here in 
twenty-six days from Savannah. She is call- 
ed the Savannah, and was built at New York 
under the inspection of her commander, Cap- 
tain Rogers, brother to Commodore Rogers. 
Her burthen is 319 tons. Her destination is 
said to be St. Petersburgh. as a present to the 
Emperor Alexander.” Her arrival is also 
noted in the London 7imes of June 30, 1819. 

In 1838, Stevens Rogers gave his recollec- 
tions to the New-London Gazette, and we can 
do no better than quote from them : — 

She (the Savannah ) was seen from the 
telegraph station, at Cape Clear, on the south- 
ern coast of Ireland, and reported as a ship 
on fire. The Admiral, who lay in the Cove 
of Cork, despatched one of the King’s cutters 
to her relief. But great was their wonder at 
their inability, with all sail, in a fast vessel, 
to come up with a ship under bare poles. 
After several shots were fired from the cutter, 
the engine was = and the surprise of 
her crew at the mistake they had made, as 
well as their ame to see the singular 
Yankee craft, can easily be imagined, They 
asked permission to go on board, and were 
gratified at the inspection of this naval novel- 
ty. On approaching Liverpool hundreds of 
people came off in boats to see her. She was 
compelled to lay outside the bar until the tide 
would serve for her to go in. During this 
time she had all her colors flying. The ship- 
ping, piers and roofs of houses were throng- 

th persons cheering the adventurous 
craft. Several naval officers, noblemen 
and merchants from London came down to 
visit her, and were very curious to ascertain 
her speed, destination, &c. As it was soon 
after Jerome Bonaparte had offered a large 
reward to any one who would succeed in tak- 
ing his brother from St. Heiena, it was sus- 
pected that that was the object of the Savan- 


done, the daring voyage made, the first steam- | aah 


er had crossed the Atlantic, but the Ameri- 
can seaman quietly and simply noted, “We 
come to anchor.” 

On this passage, steam was used on thir- 
teen days for periods ranging from one to 
twenty-four hours, and there is no room for 
doubt that, if the Savannah had taken a 
panes quantity of fuel, which she could easi- 
y have stowed, she would have steamed the 
entire distance across the Atlantic. Indeed 
Stevens Rogers in a sworn statement distinct- 
ly says so. 

Though the log-book itself is deficient nar- 


Hall’s American Navigator says, — 

“ When the Savannad arrived in England, 
from America, in 1819, the Kingdom received 
ashock. The event was discussed in count- 
ing-rooms, clubs and cabinet, and in the pa- 
pers, and it was generally regarded as the 
most dangerous thing that had ever occurred 
in the history of British shipping. The 
alarm subsided, but not the impression which 
it had produced.” 

As soon as the approach of the vessel was 
heralded in London, the Board of Admiralty 


ratively, from other sources we can draw 


gave orders that al\ port-charges should be 
remitted, as a compliment to the galiant ship, 
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‘The same courtesy was extended by the Rus- 
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sian government three months later. 

On July 23, the Savannah steamed out of 
the Mersey with “a large fleet of vessels in 
company,” bound for the objective point of 
her cruise, St. Petersburgh, and at midnight 
on August 9, anchored at Elsineur, Denmark. 
August 14, saw her again at sea, and she ar- 
rived at Stockholm 8 A. M.,on the 23d. 
Here she was, as before, the object of unusual 
interest and curious attention, and His Royal 
Highness, Oscar, Prince of Sweden and Nor- 
way, visited the ship. 

n September 1, in the homely language 
of the navgator, “At 12 A. M. Mr. Huse, 
( Christopher Hughes ) the American Miner- 
ster and Lady, and all the Furan Minersters 
and thare Laydes at Stockholm, come on 
board the Ship; got under way with Steam 
and went down to Voxholm, (a fortress ) and 
come back, and anchored at Stockholm.” 
It is said that while in this port the King of 
Sweden offered $100,000 for the Sa- 
vannak, payable in hemp and iron, to be de- 
livered in the United States. The offer was 
refused. The steamer sailed again, Septem- 
ber 5, having on board as a passenger, Lord 
Lynedock, an English mobleman, who was 
on board at the invitation of Captain Rogers 
through the American Minister. 

On the passage he expressed the desire to 
see the ship brought from steam to canvas. 
He he'd his watch and noted the time, — 
fifteen minutes. So delighted was he that he 
exclaimed, “I blame no man born in the 
United States for being proud of his pecoesie! 
and were I a young man I ‘d go there myself.” 

After a passage of four days the vessel ar- 
rived at Cronstadt, moving up to St. Peters- 
burgh a week later. Since leaving Liverpool 
she had been thirty-two days actually under 
way and had used steam oneighteen, While 
in St. Petersburgh the Savannah was, if pos 
sible, the object of greater wonder and inter- 
est than before and was visited by the Rus- 
sian Lord High Admiral, the Marquis de 
Travers, and by “the American and all the 
furran Minersters,” who made an excursion 
in heraround the harbor. On September 23, 
for some unassigned reason the ship return- 
ed to Cronstadt. A week laterit came on to 
blow a heavy gale from the south-west, which 
lasted four days, and on the second day the 
Savannah was nearly wrecked. She was 
compelled to slip her cables and get under 
way, but with the assistance of a Russian 
ship-of-war she got inside the mole and was 
safe. She tarried here for another week, and 
on October 11, set sail for home “ in company 
with about eighty sail of shipping.” After 
stopping en route four days at Copenhagen, 
pons one at Avendal, Norway, she arrived in 
Savannah November 30, 1819, all well, and 


she experienced very rough weather.” She 
sailed the entire Paseare, using steam only 
on entering and leaving port. Her best 
speed for one hour, under canvas, was eleven 
knots; under steam, seven, 

Efforts have been made to deprive her of 
the credit that properly belongs to her. In 
the September number of a magazine, the 
editor says that “ some doubt is thrown on the 
statement that the Savannah was the first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic,” and in support 
of this quotes from a letter in the New-York 
Evening Past of June 24, 1882, whose corre- 
spondent asserts that the Savannah “ made 
no pretensions to having navigated the ocean 
by steam, and if he remembers correctly 
sailed all the passage.” * 

An English work on steam navigation 
pronounces her a myth, but we think we have 
made it sufficiently clear that she was not a 
phantom-ship or “an afterthought of the 
Americans” as an English paper proclaimed. 

It has been said that commercially her 
voyage was of no value. This may be true 
in a narrow sense, but it must be remem- 
bered that she was sent out as an «te 
ment alone, and at no time carried either 
freight or passengers. There is no greater 
difference between her exploit and that of 
the Strius, nearly twenty years later, than 
between the performance of that vessel and 
that of a White-Star steamer of today. She 
was buta link in the chain of devel pment 
of steam navigation, but even the famous 
Clermont had a century of experiment be- 
hind her, and in crossing the Atlantic, the 
Savannah, though only a step, was the first, 
and let it be ever remembered that she was 
built, owned and manned by American citi- 
zens. 

Little more remains to be told of ee 
lant ship. When the President, James Mon- 
roe, was on board of her, he advised that af- 
ter her return from Europe, she be sent to 
Washington, and tbat probably the zovern- 
ment would purchase her. 

Accordingiy, on December 4, she sailed 
for that — and atter experiencing very 
heavy weather the entire passage, sighted 
Cape Henry on December 14, and from that 
point she steamed to the capitol, arriving on 
the 16th. No sale was made to the govern- 
ment. In January, 1820, the great fire in 
Savannah brought upon her owners pecuni- 
ary embarrassment, and they were compelled 
to sell her. She was divested of herengines 
and converted into a sailing packet, and after 
running between New York and Savannah 
for two years, under the command of Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Holdredge, she ran ashore 
on Long Island, and went to pieces. Her 
engines were bought by the Allaire Iron 

Works of New York for $1600, and put to 
other uses. At the Crystal Palace Exhibi- 


to use Captain Rogers’s own phrase, “ neither 
screw, bolt, nor rope-yarn parted, although 


tion, in 1856, the cylinder, all that remained 
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of the original engine, was exhibited with the 
identical log-book from which we have quoted, 

On his European cruise, Captain Rogers 
was the recipient of much attention from 
“lords of high degree.” He received sever- 
a! valuable presents, — “astone and muller” 
from the King of Sweden, and from Lord 
Lynedock, a handsome and massive silver 
teakettle bearing the following inscription : 


Presented to Captain Moses ROGERs, 
Of the Steamship Savannah, 
(Being the first steam vessel that had crossed 
the Atlantic.) 
BY 
Sir THomMAs GRAHAM, LorD LyYNEDOCK, 
A Passenger from Stockho:m to 
St. Petersburgh. 
Sept. 15, 1819. 


This kettle is now in the posession of Cap- 
tain Rogers’s daughter. 

To Stevens Rogers, Lord Lynedock pre- 
sented a gold snuff-box, which is still pre- 
served by his descendants. 

After the sale of the Savannah, Captain 
Moses Rogers constructed and commanded 
the steamboat Pee Dee, plying between 
Georgetown, S. C., and Chesaw, and died at 
New London, in September, 1868, aged sev- 
enty four — and on his grave-stone is 
cut a fac-simile of the Savannah. 

In 1825 the Enterprise, four hundred and 
seventy tons, and having engines of one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-horse power, “sailed from 
Falfouth, August 16, and arrived in Dia- 
mond Harbor, Bengal, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, having achieved a distance of thirteen 
thousand seven hundred miles in one hun- 
dred and thirteen days, of which she was 
sixty-four days under steam, thirty-nine under 
sail, and ten at anchor.” 

The second step in trans-Atlantic steam 
navigation was taken in 1829. The English- 
built steamer Curacoa, of three hundred and 
fifty tons, and her engines of one-hundred- 
horse power, made the voyage from off Dover 
to Savannah, in the Datch West Indies, in 
twenty-four days. 

The third trans-Atlantic steamer was the 
Royal William, oi about five hundred tons, 
built at Three Rivers, Canada, and her en- 
gines, of one-hundred-and-eighty-horse pow- 
er, were constructed in England. She sailed 
from Quebec August 18, 1833, and arrived.at 
Gravesend September 11, having been de- 
tained three days in Nova Scotia. 

The various passages of the Atlantic had 
been made by steamers mainly sent out by 
private enterprise, but in 1835 the first trans- 
Atlantic steamship company was formed, 


and called the British and American Steam- 
ship Company. Its organization was largely 
due to a New-England man, Junius Smith, 
a native of Connecticut, and a graduate of 
Yale Goliege, who settled in England in 1805. 
United with him was Macgregor Laird, a 
man of great enterprise and much practical 
knowledge, and the progenitor of a great ship- 
building family. In 1835 a circular of the 
company was issued, giving the capital fas 
£1,000,000, In the year following, the keel 
was laid for the first vessel, the Royal Vic- 
toria, one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
ty tons, and to have engines of two-hundred- 
and twenty-five-horse power. 

A second corporation soon appeared, the 
Great Western Steamship Company, and on 
July 19, 1837, its first steamer was launched, 
the Great Westarn, one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty tons, and engines of four-hun- 
dred-horse power. 

The rival company, its vesse! not being 
ready, and resolving not to be outdone, chart- 
ered the Sirius, then running between Lon- 
don and Cork. She was of seven hundred 
tons and had engines of three-hundred-horse 
power. These ships sailed for the United 
States in April, 1838, the Sirius from Cork 
on the 4th, and the Great Western irom 
Bristol on the 7th. The former reached 
New York on the 22d of April, and the lat- 
ter oa the day following. 

The arial et these vessels was the signal 
for great public rejoicing, and was lauded in 
the journals of the day in the most extrava- 
gant terms. One quotation, from the New- 
York Evening Express, will suffice : — 

“ What attaches to these arrivals so much 
of extraordinary interest, is the new era es- 
tablished in steam navigation, being one of 
those great events in the history of human 
advancement, which, if less remarkable than 
the discovery of America by Columbus, is 
nevertheless highly important on account 
of the close connection it establishes between 
the old world and the new.... It is a great 
event then, we declare it. It is a new era. 
Though an ocean parts us, we are linked now 
to our Fatherland. People of the same ori- 
gin and of the same tongue being parted no 
longer, but united in acommon brotherhood.” 

In 1791, John Fitch, in a letter to the as- 
tronomer, Rittenhouse, asking for a loan to 
— his first steamboat, made this bold 

phecy :— 

“ This sir, whether I bring it to perfection 
or not, will be the mode of crossing the At- 
lantic in time, for packets and armed vessels.” 

He was called crazy. No wonder. “ Tobe 
great is to be misunderstooa,” Emerson 
wrote. 
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A STORY 


‘* 7 ET us rest here awhile,” I said, fling- 


ing myself upon the turf in the shad- 

ow of a noble sycamore. “ [he last half- 
hour’s climb has tired me out 

“ This is a fine old tree,” observed my 
guide, tapping the gnarled trunk with his pipe 
stem. “ Throughout this part of the Tyrol, 
it is known as the Trysting Tree, ou account 
of a strange and terrible event which occur- 
red beneath it many years ago. 

“ A legend of ghosts and devils, I suppose,” 
said I, “ like most of your Tyrolese tales.” 

“Itis a true one at least,” returned the 
guide, with an offended air. “I had it from 
my father, who had it from my grandfather, 
who in turn” — 

“ Stay,” I interrupted, “let us not fatigue 
ourselves with climbing your genealogical 


.tree in order to get at the truth concerning 


this one. I will take it all for granted; so 
let us come to the story.” 

The guide consoled himself with a couple 
of vigorous whiffs from his pipe and began. 


If you will cast your eye toward the hill 
to yuur left, you will behold all that remains 
of the once magnificent castle of Rosnaburg. 
It was erected in the twelfth century by a 
count of the family, who had received a grant 
of all this territory as far as one can see. 
But at the time of my story, extravagance 
and bad management had greatly impover- 
ished the fortunes of the family. There was 
still some land remaining, divided into farms 
and let out to tenants; but even this frag- 
ment was rapidly disappearing under the 
hands of Julius, the present count. 

He was a handsome, haughty, reckless 
youth ; at once the pride and terror of the 
neighborhood, The Rosnaburgs had never 
been famous for their piety, and Julius was a 
true scion of the stock. He spent his days 
in making love to the pretty peasant girls, or 
in company with companions as wild as him- 
self, hanting over the bills, riding, screaming 
and blaspheming like a devil among his-infe- 
rior demons. His nights were consumed in 
such furious debauchery as we, in these sober 
days, cannot conceive of.. He laughed at all 
religion. He once ducked a monk nearly to 
death in the lake behind the castle. Being 
excommunicated therefor, he retaliated by 
administering an unmerciful drubbing to all 
whom he met in a monk's frock thereafter. 


THE TIRYSTING TREE. 
OF THE TYROL. 


BY C. L. HILDRETH. 


One of the tenants upon the Rosnaburg 
estate was an old farmer of the name of Lan- 
daff. He was nocommon peasant. In years 
gone by he had been a seneschal and a burg- 
omaster, and otherwise aman of mark. In 
his old age he had chosen to abandon the 
cares of office and to retire to his farm, where 
he meant to spend his old age in rural quiet. 

Landaff was a widower with one daughter, 
Rose; a beautiful girl of nineteen and as 
sweet and pure a creature as ever blessed the 
sightof man. She was ber father’s pride and 
his chief anxiety as well. It was on her ac- 
count that he had laid down his honors and 
retired into obscurity. It wasa vicious age: 
women were respected very little among the 
reckless half bandits, half gentlemen of the 
time. Landaff had meant to remove his 
daughter from the neighborhood of these 
men, who flocked around her, attracted by her 

eat beauty,as mothsare byacandle. Only 
in this case, it was the candle, and not the 
moths, which was in danger. 

Alas! the anxious father, in seeking to 
avoid the peri!, only flung himself straight in- 
to its clutches. 

While hunting near Landaff’s farm one 
day Julius Rosnaburg cast his evil eye upon 
the beautiful Rose. He was not long in find- 
ing the means of making her acquaintance. 

f ever the Devil had a favorite among men 
it was the young Count of Rosnaburg, The 
evil one seemed to have given him ail of the 
charm, the beauty and the hypocrisy needful 
to work destruction among his kind. He 
could assume an air of sincerity and truth 
which would have deceived an angel. He 
could plot and plan with untiring patience ; 
bearing all rebuffs and lying in wait for his 
own time. With such agirlas Rose Landaff 
his natural character could be only repulsive. 
He therefore appeared in the light of an earn- 
est and honorable suitor, professing a!l the re- 
spect due to female virtue. 

Rose, from her recent arrival in the neigh 
borhood, had not yet become acquainted with 
the wicked reputation of her lover, She be- 
lieved him to be what he seemed, a true and 
noble man, whose love might make the best 
of women happy. With the ill-starred girl it 
was a case of the purest and truestlove. She 
was a girl of strong feeling, and her love for 
the reprobate count engrossed her entire na- 
ture. She trusted him implicitly. A saint 
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from heaven with an attested list of his vices 
could not have awakened her doubts. 

It is hard to say how Rosnaburg regarded 
this touching devotion, Perhaps he was as 
truly in love with her, for the time being, as 
was in his treacherous nature to be. His 
vanity was flattered, ifno more; and for some 
weeks he paid his addresses to his tenant’s 
daughter with unabated ardor and only too 
much success. 

So shrewd a man as old Landaff could not 
long be indifferent to what was going on in 
his house. When he discovered that Rosna. 
burg, whose character he was only too well 
acquainted with, was visiting his daughter in 
secret, his alarm and anger knew no bounds. 
He kept an eye upon Rose’s movements, and 
one day, when he was supposed to be absent 
in the town, he suddenly appeared before the 
startled lovers, 

‘Count of Rosnaburg,” he said, gazing 
sternly upon the young man, “ what are you 
doing here?” 

“Can you ask ?” returned Rosnaburg, with 
an affectation of careless ease; for he was‘ 
secretly in awe of the sternold man. “Such 
charms as your daugliter possesses might 
tempt a King to her side, to say nothing of a 
humble Count of Rosnaburg.” 

“ Have done with your silly gallantry,” re- 
sponded the old man, “ and speak the truth, 
if that false tongue is capable of it. Why 
are vou here, I ask?” 

“ Because I love your daughter,” said Ros- 
naburg boldly. 

“ She craves no love of 
answered the father, “ 
trouble us no more.” 

“ You forget yourself, sir,” cried Rosna- 
burg angrily. “ Remember to whom you are 
speaking.” 

“ Right well do I remember it,” returned 
Landaff, sternly. “ You are Julius, Count of 
Rosnaburg, the vilest hypocrite, the wildest 
debauchee, the most treacherous and heart- 
less gallant in the Tyrol. Nay, frown notat 
me. I fear none of your biglooks. I ama 
father and know well how to keep my dove 
safe from such hawks as you.” 

“© father!” cried Rose, who had been an 
agitated witness of this scene, “ be more mer- 
ciful, more just. I love him.” 

“Silly girl,” responded Landaff. “You 
know not what yousay. He has deluded you 
with his fiendish arts. You love him for- 
sooth! Know you how many of your foolish 
sex have loved this man to their destruction ? 
He mocks you with his pretense of love. 
Will he, a Count of Rosnaburg, demean him- 
self to marry a farmer's daughter? No, no: 
the thought was neverin his false heart. Let 
me hear no more of this. And , young 
man, beware of what you do, Ita father’s 
hand is not strong enough to avenge such 
‘wrong as you meditate, there is a power above 


rs, young man,” 
t you hence and 


that will dojustice upon yourcrimes. Away! 
and come here no more.” 

The young count, perceiving the useless. 
ness of trying to influence the obdurate old 
man in his favor, bowed with mock humility 
and withdrew, while Rose went to weep in her 
chamber. 

Bat two suck lovers were not to be kept 
apart by a father's will, Rose’s love was 
only strengthened by what she deemed her 
injustice to her lover, and Rosna- 

urg’s evil passions were inflamed by the o 
position which he had encountered. He 
swore an oath that all the Landaffs on earth 
should not separate him from Rose, and he 
kept his word. The lovers found means of 
communicating with each other, and there- 
after met in secret, and usually at night, be- 
neath the shadow of the old tree. 

These stolen interviews continued for 
many weeks. Rose was not happy, for she 
was naturally a truthful and obedient girl, and 
these secret meetings against her father’s will 
filled her with doubt and remorse. But her 
love was too strong for the sentiment of duty. 
She would have abandoned all and gone to 
the ends of the earth with Rosnaburg, had he 
commanded it. But he seemed to require no 
such sacrifice. Was it unworthy suspicion, 
or did she begin to detect a growing coolness 
in his manner toward her? He was certainly 
less ardent than formerly. He seemed less 
eager to meet her and impatient to shorten 
their nightly tryst beneath the tree. Once 
or twice he came not at ail, and the young 
girl, after waiting anxiously and in terror un- 
til the appointed hour was past, stole home- 
ward in sorrow and alarm. 

She was, however, no weak child to be toy- 
ed with and cast off at a convenient moment. 
She loved Rosnaburg, perhaps all the more 
for his growing coolness; but she would not 
sacrifice her own peace of mind for a whim 
of his. She felt that she must protect her- 
self and bind his wavering faith by some 
pledge which he would not dare to break. 

One night they met beneath the tree after 
an interval of severaldays. Rosnaburg was 
late and did not disguise his impatience tobe 
gone. The young girl spoke sorrowfully of 
her love for him and of his apparent change 
toward her. Some traces of his love yet re- 
mained, and he protested his unfaltering faith 
to her. 

“Give me some pledge upon which I can 
rely,” she said. “Swear to me, Julius, that 
you will be true.’ 

“ Propound the oath, fair saint,” he cried 
carelessly. “I will swear like a monk, to 
ease that gentle heart of thine.” 

“Swear then before God ” — 

“ Nay, the oath would then be valueless,” 
he returned, “I believe in nothing sacred ; 
swear me by the earth or sea or sky, by the 
winds or clouds or by thy pretty face. Nay, 
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swear me by the Devil, for I have seen enough 
of men to believe at least in him.” 

“ By the Devil, then,” she responded, des- 
perately, “ swear that you mean honorably by 
me, that your love is steadfast and that you 
will never abandon me.” 

“ By the Father of Evil, I swear,” he cried 
with a reckless laugh. “A mosttremendous 
oath, sweet Rose, and one that ought to set 


~ thy doubts at rest forever.” 


“ There is no truth in your voice,” she ree 
sponded sadly. “I fear much my father 
knew you well, and that you are false and 
faithless. But I will not be cast off like an 
old garment,” she cried passionately. “ Re- 
member what! say, Julius. You have in- 
voked the Evil One. Beware of breaking 
your oath, for I will give myself to him to ob- 
tain justice upon you, if vou are false.” 

“So be it,” he returned. “ Now farewell, 
for 1 must be gone.” He bent down and 
kissed her lightly, and with little of a lover’s 
warmth, upon her cold check; then sprang 
upon his horse and rode away. 

Rose returned hotneward with a slow step 
and sad heart. Her lover’s vow had not re- 
assured her. His tone, his manner and his 
words had combined to give her an impres- 
sion of stronger doubt and distrust. Her 
father’s warning now recurred to her like a 
reproachful voice. But how could it have 
saved her? She had loved Julius too well to 
believe another’s testimony against him, and 
even pow that her owu heart rose ayainst 
him, she loved him still. The thought of 
losing him, alone was horrible to her. She 
could brave all else, and sacrifice everything 
to keep his faith. 

“ But he shall not escape me,” she cried, 
raising her hands toward the dim sky. “1 
will barter my soul to bold him to his word.” 

Her doubts were only too speedily verified. 
As if he bad sworn ody for the pleasure of 
breaking his oath, Rosnaburg came no more 
to the Trysting Tree. Nightafter night she 
awaited him, but she waited in vain. At last, 
grown desperate with despair, she ventured 
to send a messenger to the castle. He was 
rudely repulsed without an answer. Some 
days iater Rosnaburg, with some companions, 
passed her on the road. He looked at her 
coldly, then laughed aloud and rode on. 

The péor girl crept home with a bruken 
heart. Her unhappy secret speedily leaked 
out. The neighbors gossiped and villified 
her. She dared no longer go abroad for fear 
of their laughter and sneers. Her father, 
discovering the truth, fell into a fury of rage, 
burst a blood vessel and expired. The un- 
happy daughter survived him buta short 
space. Daily she grew weaker and paler, and 
at last she was found lying beneath the Trys- 
ting Tree one morning, whither she had 
crept to die. She was buried upon the scene 


of her happiness, her sorrow and her death. | jit. 


How Roanaburg was affected by the cruel 
death of the woman who had loved him so 
faithfully no one knew. He seemed at first 
a little shocked and depressed, then his reck- 
lessness burst out with renewed fury. He 
rode harder, drank deeper and was altogether 
more fearfully depraved than ever. Those 
who knew him best said that his conscience 
was ill at ease; but if it was, he never con. 
fessed it by word or deed. 

He had avoided the Trysting Tree for a 
long while after the death of Rose Landaff, 
preferring to ride by circular paths miles out 
of hisway. It was but natural that he should 
not care to look upon the scene of his treach- 
ery and the grave of the girl he had destroy- 

. But one afternoon he was caught in one 
of the terrific storms that arise among these 
hills and was forced to take the road by the 
tree. 

As he approached the spot he was sur- 
prised to see a young and lovely girl seated 
bereath the tree. She smiled and beckoned 
to him t» dismount, Wondering greatly, he 
obeyed. Never had his eyes rested upon so 
beantiful a creature. His senses swam and 
he sank upon the moist earth before her, as 
if she had been a saint and he the devoutest 
ot believers. 

“Julius,” she said, “\l have waited long 
for you.” \ 

“You know me,” he cried. “ Beautiful 
stranger, who are you?” 

“You shall know ere long!” she replied, 
casting a look upon him that at once startled 
and fascinated him. 

He had certainly never seen her before ; 
yet what was the meaning of his vague rec- 
ognition of her voice, her eyes, nay, at times, 
of some expression fleeting over her face? 
He was like a man ina trance. His heart 
beat with a wild passion; he would have 
given his life to have pressed his lips once up- 
on hers. 

“Shall we meet again?” he asked tremu- 
lously. 

“Yes,” she replied, smiling. “We are 
doomed to each others’ company forever here- 
after, Julius.” 

“Happy doom,” cried the bewildered 
young man. “ But tell me more. Who are 
you? Whence come you, mysterious one?” 

“ Who I am you shall shortly know,” she 
replied. “Whither } go you too shall go. 
Be patient, the time is not yet.” 

“ But meantime, shall I not protect you ?” 
he said earnestly. “Shall I not find you a 
shelter from the storm?” 

“I need no protector,” she responded, 
“for none can harm me. Neither may the 
storm wet a hair of my head. Behold!” 

She was attired in white, but as she spread’ 
out her robe, Julius saw that there was nei- 
ther drop of moisture nor blot of mud u 
She wore no hat, and her jong 
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tresses fell over her shoulders like a Lurline’s. 
Julius gazed at her in amaze; he was at once 
scared, bewildered aad thrilled by her strange 
and immortal beauty. 

“ For the present we part,” shesaid. “Go 
your way, and tonight upon the stroke of 
twelve be here and le rn more. Hast thou 
the heart to do this, 

“ Ay, though I yielded to the Devil for it 
thereafter,” cried the young man. The girl 
looked at him with such a smile as chilled 
the blood in his veins, yet bereft him of all 
control. He approached to kiss her hand, 
but she waved him off. 

“ Not yet,” she said. “ Tonight and aught 
that you shall ask of me shall be granted.” 

‘With a swimming brain he remounted his 
horse and rode homeward, All the rest of 
the day hewasinadream. He comprehend- 
ed nothing of the scene which had just pass- 
ed. But he did not seek to. If it were true 
love at all, and not some evil spell, he was 
madly in love with the mysterious stranger. 
if she had commanded him to throw himself 
off his castle’s donjon at that moment, he 
would have done it. 

In the same frame of mind he mounted 
his horse a little before midnight and rode to 
the Trysting Tree. The beautiful stranger 
was already awaiting him. 

“You are faithful, Julius,” she said in a 
strange sweet voice. “ Not always were you 
so faithful to those who loved you.” 

“Speak not of them,” cried Julius. 
“What are they to us?” 

“ She whose graveis beneath us loved you 
well,” said the stranger. “So well that she 
was willing to sacrifice her soul’s welfare to 
keep your faith. Ah! she was not wise, Jul- 
ius. She did not know you as I do.” 

“ Why recall the memories of the dead ?” 
said Julias hoarsely. “Let them rest.” 

“ She swore you tobe faithful in the Devil’s 
name, Julius,” cried the lady with a strange 
wild laugh. “ you not fear the Evil One 
may claim his due?” 


“ With you near me, sweet one, I would de- 
fy the Devil and all his imps.” 

“ For love of me, Julius?” she asked in a 
low sweet tone. 

“ For love of you,” he said passionately. 

“ Yet you know me not,” she said. 

“ True, before today I never saw you,” he 
replied, “ but I feel, I know not why, as if we 
had known each other long; as if we had 
loved, dearly and steadfastly, as if I had 
tasted your kiss and rested within your arms. 
How or why I feel this, I know not; but it 
is so.” 

“ Would you make all you have dreamed a 
truth ?” she asked in a low voice. 

“ Would I not? ’ he cried. 

“ Then I am yours and you are mine,” she 
whispered. “ Come to me, my lover.” 

He sprang toward her and was clasped in 
her arms. His lips sought hers, but he ut- 
tered a thrilling cry as they met. They were 
cold, icy cold. Nor did any breath come 
through them. The breast that lay against 
his throbbed with no pulsing heart. It was 
no living woman that pressed him to her with 
such ardor. 

“ Now you are indeed mine,” said the voice: 
he recognized it with a wild tkrill of horror. 
“Now you have kept your oath. Lover, 
husband, we shall part no more.” 

He struggled desperately to free himself, 
but in vain, The soft arms held him with a 
grip of steel. Tighter and tighter pressed 
her heart to his ; sending a cold deadly chill 
to his heart. At that moment there was a 
flash of lightning from the ciouds, which stil] 
lowered overhead, and by its aid he saw the 
face of the stranger, — strange” now no more ; 
for in those pale lineaments, full of wild hor- 
ror, pain and love, he recognized the girl 
whom he had destroyed, Rose Landaff. With 
a terrible cry he sank to the earth. The next 


morning the lifeless body of Julius, Count of 
Rosnaburg, was found lying prone across the 
grave of the unfortunate girl. 

This, sir is the story of the Trysting 
ree. 


“Not I,” said Julius, echoing her laugh. 


Yyrnoss Ethel, three years old, 
A httle dimpled maiden, 

With lips as red as cherries, 

And blue eyes mischief-laden, 
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Thus answers teasing uncle, 
When he coaxes, “‘ Do say yes! 
> You ’ll let me kiss you, Ethel ?” — 
“ You might ‘teal one, I dess.” 
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BY NELL 


HEY were six green, fuzzy little things, 

made motherless by the accidental 
crushing of their maternal parent under the 
feet of a frisky colt, allowed to roam at large. 
Their forlorn condition appealed strongly to 
the sympathies of little Emmeline Lang, a 
child who lived, loved, and flourished many 
years ago, before the advent of the bright 
magazines and papers for children, that have 
sprung up on every side, to make glad the 
hearts of our young people. Toys, too, were 
scarce, comparatively, and of little variety, 
and juvenile books were scarcer still, even 
in our large cities. 

Emmeline lived on a farm, in a mountain- 
ous district, away from steamboat and rail- 
road communication. 

If she had seen either unexpectedly, she 
would, no doubt, have been frightened, more 
frightened than to meet a bear among her 
native hills. 

It was a severely quiet, solemn region, 
overshadowed by old Whiteface, the grand- 
est peak of the Adirondack range. Amid 
this sublimity of Emmeline 
keep house, with rag dolls and broken bits 
of crockery and glass, and was happy and 
contented. Beside these inanimate pleasures 
she took a tender interest in young calves, 
lambs, fowls, puppies and kittens. Among 
all her pets she never held any so dear to her 
simple, loving heart, as these goslings given 
to-her care. It was her delight to feed them 
with yellow corn meal, to take them out in 
the yard and lane, and watch them nip the 
sad un green grass, and listen to their cooing, 
bird-tike notes. They came to love her with 
all their gosling hearts, and as they grew 
stronger they followed her wherever she 
went, unless she stole away unseen. 

She enjoyed this sometimes ; at others it 
was an annoyance, as they occasional] 

ved inconvenient companions. They fo 

seer her when she went strawberrying, till 
a fence obstructed their way, when they 
would sit down and await her return. They 
emulated “ * ary’s lamb,” and went after her 
to school, which was but a short distance 
irom her home. For some unexplained rea- 
son they did not attempt to enter the school- 
room, but on the grass they patiently fed 
about, till Emmeline appeared, when they at 
once became her escorts. 

This caused much merriment among her 
school-mates. Emmeline was not impervi- 
ous to ridicule. When the boys, with the 
boys’ love of teasing, called out, — 


EMMELINE’'S GOSLINGS. 


CLIFFORD, 


“ There is Emmelire and her family.” 
“Her shadow never falls alone on the 


grass. 

“ She is the new Mother Goose.” . 

She was ready to cry with shame and vex- 
ation. She went straight to her father with 
her troubles. 

“ Those hateful boys make fun of me, be- 
cause I have been good to the poor little 
goslings, and the goslings love me for it. 
The boys call me Mother Goose. Do you 
think they ought, father? What it their 
mothers should die, and they had no one to 
take careofthem?” And her blue eyes look- 
ed indignation through tears, 

Mr. Lang smiled, unobserved, as he re- 
garded his small, roly-poly daughter. 

“ Never mind, dearie. 1 don’t believe they 
laughed because you were good to the poor 
orphans, I ’ll own they are a little mean to 
plague you so, but boys will be boys. We'll 
fix it so they won’t have a chance to laugh 
at you any more on account of your pets. 
The goslings shall have a yard of their own, 
where you can keep them penned, so they 
cannot follow you when you don’t wish them 
to. 

And so it was soon arranged to her smil- 
ing satisfaction. The goslings appeared 
equally pleased with their snug quarters, as 
the yard, with its green grass and little pond 
of water, was all they could desire. 

Their young mistress continued her daily 
watch and care of them, and they all throve 
apace. Their love for her was unabated, and 
they never failed to call after her in gosling 
dialect, until she was out of sight. 

When Mr. Lang said he would fix things 
against the c' ance of a laugh at her expense, 
he spoke according to faith and not to knowl- 
edge, as was proved a few weeks afterward. 
One bright sabbath morning two neighbor- 
ing boys roaming about the fields, spied Em- 
meline and her father starting vut for church, 
which was nearly a mile distant. 

“ Say, Mark,” said the taller one, “ here is 
a chance for sport. Emmeline is dressed up 
*to kill,’ white dress, new hat and new shoes. 
See how she holds her head and flirts her 
skirts.” 

This was quite true ; for good little church- 
going Emmeline had Eve's love of apparel, 
and could n’t ay hide her love of display. 
She was very like that bird of gaudy plum- 
age, that Sunday-school hocks warn us 
against imitating; and the sharp boy eyes 
had not been slow in discovering the fact. 
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“That ’s so, Norman Lake. She is a reg- 
ular peacock, and it’s Sunday, too. Itis our 
duty to quelch her pride, I do believe. Where 
is the chance you speak of ?” said Mark. 

“ Those goslings.” 

“Well, how?” 

“ Let down a bar of their yard fence, —— 
Those handsome birds will follow her fast 
enough. They won't stay outside, I’ll wager.” 

* But it will be too bad to plague the good 
little thing so much.” 

“Mark, you are too soft-hearted. It is 
warm today, and the people and the preacher 
will be sure to be drowsy, and it will rouse 
them. Don’t you see we will be doing a good 
thing?” reasoned the young mischief-maker. 

And so it happened, before Emmeline was 
b ry out of sight, her pets were following 

ter. 

They had reached the most awkward stage 
of pre. and were, though so lovable 
to her, no jonyer lovely in appearance. Em- 
meline was quietly seated by her father. 
The opening ehareh service had been gone 
—z- with. The grave minister was fairly 
launched in his discourse, when through the 

D Church door, in single file, walked the 
six gosiings, with gosling assurance and 
eagetfness clepicted on their faces and in their 
port. Their progress up the aisle was steady, 
till they came abreast of Mr. Lang’s pew, 
when, after expressing their delight at find- 
ing her the best they could, they squatted 
down to avait their mistress’s pleasure, 


We wish we could paint the funny pic- 
ture. Mr. Lang’s amused but conce~ned 
hysiognomy, poor Emmeline’s tears and 
ran and mischevious smiles here and 
there. Emmeline was sure the people were 
dubbing her the new Mother Goose. 

“ Quack-oo, quack-o0, bub-bub-bub.” 

At this outbreak there was a new shower 
from her blue eyes. However, she was the 
only one in tears. 

he effect upon the audience and preacher 
was instantaneous, and quite contrary. After 
a vain attempt to maintain gravity, an audi- 
ble smile went round. The oldest and grav- 
est could not resist it. The minister broke 
into a laugh, and never finished his sermon. 

Poor Emmeline went home, vowing she 
would sell her pets, but afterward thought 
better of it, and they and their descendants 
furnished feather beds and pillows for her 
wedding outfit a few years later on. 


She never knew of whom her goslings ob- 
tained permission to go to church, till long 
afterward. It remained a mystery, till she 
was a grown-up woman, and one of the 
rogues interested in the episode, confessed 
it to her on their wedding day. 

“And, Mark,” laughed the rosy bride, 
“ you thought if I had so much affection for 
irrational creatures, I'd have some for a 
human gosling, eh?” 

* Yes,” said Mark, “and I did n’t dare tell 


you before, for fear ou would refuse me, 


“ Quack-oo, quack-oo-bub-bub-bub.” 


dear Mother Goose. 


How you fill my heart with joy! 
From the early dawn tll evening, 
Your sweet presence I enjoy. 


In the morning when you waken, 
Like a rose-bud sweet and fair, 

We hail, with joy and gladness, 
Nellie with the golden hair. 


Papa, mamma, and your brother | 
Haste to kiss your baby face, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Apri, 


And with heart of love, my darling, 
You return each warm embrace. 


Then the patter of your footsteps 
Wakes sweet music all the day, 

And your sweet voice saying, “ 
Please des’ hear what dolly say.” 


Yes, you fill my heart with gladness, 
And I thahk my God above 

That I am so blest, my darling, 
With your pure and trusting love. 


|_| 

| 

| 
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USINESS had brought me to the little 
town of D—, up among the New-Hamp- 
shire hills, and here, much against my will, 
I was detained for several days, while wait- 
ing for instructions from my employers. The 
nearest periodical store was twelve miles 
away, and without books or papers, time hung 
heavy on my hands. 

The cnly break in my monotous life was 
the arrival of the trains twice a day, and in 
the dead calm of my existence this little rip- 
ple of excitement became as much to me as 
the opera under more favorable circumstanc- 
es. It was while lounging upon the plat- 
form that I became acquainted with George 
Seaforth, engineer on the B., C. and M. Rail- 
road. 

He was a man about thirty-five years of 
age. Not what would be called an educated 
man, but sensible and clear-headed.. His 
home was in Concord, where he had a wife 
and two children. He ran from Concord to 
D—, and for two hours, while waiting for 
the “down train,” he was in D—. 

The acquaintance at first begrn to while 
away an idle hour, on my part at least, grew 
to a strong liking, and today there is no one 
among my acquaintances, for whom I feel a 

ater respect and esteem than for George 
aforth. 

He had been on the cars since he was six- 
teen, first as train-boy, then as brakeman, 
fireman, and for the last ten years as engineer. 

“ You must have had some strange adven- 
tures in that time,” I said one day, as we sat 
upon the platform of the little station, wait- 
ing for the train. 

“ Strange adventures!” he repeated, tak- 
ing his pipe from his mouth, and looking 
meditatively across the green fields, 
“Strange adventures! You may well say 

that, sir. We train men are always having 
adventures, ” 

“ Suppose you tell me some of them,” I 


sted. 

e Well,” looking at his watch, “ as there ’s 
plenty of time, I don’t mind telling you of 
one queer one J had six years ago, come fall, 
though I don’t often speak of it; for you see 
when a man’s been face to face with death, 
he can’t talk of it very well.” 

I settled myself on the rough bench that 
did duty as a chair, as comfortably as I 
could, took a fresh cigar, and he began: — 


“It happened in this way. I was running 
the old Lion from Lee to Fairtown. If you 


THE ENGINEER'S STORY. 


BY BRENDA AUBERT. 


koow anything about New Eng!and, you 
know that September’s a great month for 
fairs, and this particular September was no 
exception to the general rule. We had lots 
of extra work to do, but as we had extra pay, 
there was no grumbling. It was toward the 
last of the month that the fair at M— came 
off. Two or three extras were put on, timed 
so as to run between the regular trains, Jim 
Turner fired for me then. Jim was as good 
a fellow as ever lived, with but one fault; he 
would go off on ‘atime’ once in a while. 
He did n't do it very often, and as he'd do 
more work than any man on the road, the 
company kept him. But Jim had been pretty 
sober lately. I believe he had n't drunk any- 
thing for as much as six months; so | kind 
of got out of the habit of watching him, and 
he went and came pretty much as he chose. 

“ Well, we got along all right this time, 
till a’most night, we stopped at D — for wood 
and water. While we were waiting, March, 
the depot-master, came along, and says he, 
‘Seaforth, I want you to do me a favor.’ 

“*What is it?’ says I, for March and I 
were pretty good friends, 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘there ’s a young wom- 
an here who wants to go to Fairtown, and 
she has n’t acent of money, She came here 
to get work, and she’s lost her pocket book, 
and has n’t any way to get back home. I 
don’t feel at liberty to pass her over the road, 
(they ‘d been making a row about free pass- 
es,) and she a’n’t the kind that you'd feel 
like offering money to, So 1 thought maybe 
you 'd let her ride on the engine.’ 

“ Well, I did n’t like to refuse March, for 
as I said before, he and I were good friends, 
and he had done me many a good turn; but 
I must say the idea of having a woman in the 
cab all the way to Fairtown, wa’n’t very 

leasant, and I said so to March, but he was 
und to have her go, and said so much that 
I finally told him to bring her along. She 
came out upon the platform, a little, pale- 
faced thing, who looked at me with great, 
frightened eyes, as though she thought I 
was a bear, and would eat her up as soon as 
we left the station. March introduced her 
as Miss Lord, and seemed to expect me to 
say something to make her feel at home, but 
I was all out of sorts, and I only nodded in 
a surly sort of way. I saw the tears come 
into her eyes, and you better believe I felt 
kind of mean, but f aia n’t say anything, and 
March helped her on to the engine. 


I saw her put out a little white hand, not 
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much bigger ’n a child’s, and lay it on his 
arm, as she said, — 

“* God bless you, Mr. March.’ 

“ And then I went off tolook for Jim, who 
was late. 

“1 found him the other side of the depot, 
with a two-gal!on can of kerosene in his hand. 

“* You see,’ he said, as I asked rather 
poe where he ’d been, ‘1 c’n git this a 
g eal cheaper here than at Fairtown, an’ 
my wife thinks it’s a sight better, too.’ 

“*Well, come along,’ I said, ‘for we ’re 
two minutes behind time now.’ 

“When we got back to the engine March 
had gone, and Miss Lord sat there alone. 

Jim stared, but I said, — 

“*This young woman is going to ride on 
the engine to Fairtown. She is a friend of 
Mr. March.’ So he put down his kerosene, 
and took his place on the cab. 

“ I heard the conductor’s ‘ All aboard,’ and 
then we were off. 

“I was busy with levers and valves, for a 
man who drives a train holds the lives of 
hundreds in his hand, and one careless mo- 
tion may send them all into eternity. So 
you see I had n’t much time to think of any- 
thing but my machine, but I noticed that 

im was pretty talkative. At first I thought 
it was because we had a woman aboard, but 
by and by I began to suspect it was some- 
thing worse than that. His voice grew thick 
and his movements uncertain, and at last | 
could no longer hide from myself the fact 
that he had been drinking. Still 1 antici- 
pated no trouble. We were already more 
than half way to Fairtown, and I thought he 
would keep up till we got there. 

“ At A——the station-master handed the 
conductor atelegram. He read it, and then 
handed it to me. It ordered us to go on to 
N—— to meet the special. I had expected to 
stop at the next station, and N—— was ten 
miles beyond, but orders are orders and must 
be obeyed. So I told Jim to pile on the 
wood, and I put on all the steam | dared, and 
we went spinning over the road atarate that 
must have astonished the passengers. 

“ We had gone a little more than half way, 
and I was beginning to think we might make 
the distance without much troubie, when Jim 
sat right down on the floor of the cab, and 
began to whimper. 

i a up, you fool, and go to work,’ | 
cried, 

“*T can’t,’ he whimpered. ‘1’m tired, an’ 
mus’ go ter sleep.’ 

“*Getup, you rascal!’ I shouted. ‘ Don’t 
you know we ’vegot to get to N—— in ten 
minutes, or meet the special train?’ 

“«T can’t help it, let ther ol’ train come. 
I tell ye I’m tired. Now, look here, Sea- 
forth,’ nodding his head with drunken gravi- 
ty. ‘You 're workin’ too hard. Why, man, 
you won’t live out half your days, if you don’t 


take some rest. 1 tell ye what ’t is, you ’d 
I’m goin’ to, any- 


better take things easy. 
way.’ 

a And he laid down on the floor of the cab, 
and shut his eyes, muttering, ‘ Take it easy, 
easy, Jim ‘Il take it easy.’ 

“1 suppose I must have acted like a wild 
man, for I knew that before I could let the 
conductor know the fix we were in, and get 
help, it would be too late to save the train, 
alk I’m afraid I used some pretty strong 
words, as a man is apt to do when he gets in 
a tight place. Not that the words he!p hm 
out of it. I suppose they only let off some 
of the extra steam, and make him think 

uicker, So I stormed away there, all the 
time trying to do my own work and Jim’s, 
and knowing every moment that we were 
losing ground The steam was going down, 

and the engine slowing up, spite of all I 
could do. 

“| tell you,” and he passed his hand over 
his forehead, “ it makes the sweat start on 
me now, when I think of that run. Itseems 
to me that I lived a life-time in those few 
minutes. It ’s an awful thing to have so 
many lives depending on you. In the cars 
behind me were hundreds of human beings, 
and the other train had hundreds more, and 
only a step between them and eternity. All 
this time, the girl March had put on the en- 
gine had been sitting perfectly still, watch- 
ing everything that went on, and now, when 
everything seemed lost, she threw off her 
shawl, and stepped into Jim’s place, saying 
quietly, 

“«]T ‘ll take that man’s place, Mr. Sea- 
forth,’ 

“* You?’ and I looked at the slight, al- 
most girlish, figure in astonishment. 

“*VYes, she said. ‘I am stronger than I 
look, and I ’ve been watching the man, so I 
know I can do his work.’ 

“It was a forlorn hope, but our only one, 
7 after one brief moment of hesitation, I 
said, — 

P oe well, you can but try, and if you 

ail’ 

“I did not finish the sentence, for, at the 
thought of failure, the terrible picture of 
mangled bleeding bodies, crushed out of all 
semblance of humanity, rose before me, and 
1 turned away with a groan. A slight shud- 
der passed over the girl, and she seemed to 

w paler, but, without a word, she took 

er place, throwing on the wood as I direct- 
ed, and doing so well, that, spite of my anx- 
iety, 1 could not but notice the dexterity 
with which she handled the heavy sticks, 

The strength of a half adozen men seemed 
concentrated in her sleader arms, but, spite 
of mv efforts, we hardly seemed to gain 

un 

“T looked at my watch, and fairly groaned 

aloud as | saw that it wanted ten minutes of 
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six, and at six we were expected to pass the 
extra at N——. There was no time to put 
back, and no chance to stop till we reached 
N——. There was nothing for us to do 
but to go straight on, though I felt that we 
were going to destruction. As the hands of 
the watch crept round, telling off the min- 
utes, 1 watched them with a sort of fasci- 
nation, feeling as though I were turning to 
stone. Well, if you ’ll believe me, that girl, 
instead of making a row, as most women 
would have done, never said a single word, 
though she seemed to know just how things 
were going, but, after one look at my face, 
—and I suppose I must have looked pretty 
bad, —almost by inspiration it seemed to 
me, she did one of those things a man 
would never have thought of. Right be- 
hind her was the oil can Jim had got at 
D——. With a steady hand she lifted the 
heavy can, and poured half its contents on 
the wood, then she threw the wood upon the 
fire, and it blazed up with a quick, fierce 
heat, that sent the engine flying over the 
rails at a rate that fairly made one dizzy. 
Still she piled on the oiled wood, and still 
we went on faster, and faster. The train 
rocked from side to side, and the engine 
seemed hardly to touch the rails. .1 looked 
at my watch, and then anxiously in the di- 
rection of N——. It wanted three minutes 
of six. Oh, if there might be some delay, 
something to make the other train even one 
minute late, But no, away in the distance 
Ijcould see a faint line of smoke coming 
nearer and nearer. The girl saw it to», and 
reached for the oil can. 

“*TIt’s of no use,’ 1 said. ‘We can’t get 
there, and we ‘ve all the steam we can safe- 
ly carry now.’ 

“* Are you sure it won't bear any more?’ 
she asked anxiously. 

“T shook my head. 

“¢1'm afraid not,’ I said. 

“But it is possible that it may?’ she axk- 


again. 

“*Yes, possible, but not probable,’ I an- 
swered. 

“ She asked the questions in a calm, even 
voice, and I think I answered in much the 
same tone, for, now that the danger I had 
feared was really upon us, I seemed to have 
lost all fear, and I watched the line of smoke 
nearing usso fast with a sort of won- 
der as to what the engineer of the other 
train would do when he saw us coming, too 
late to save his train. I was roused from 

ro ng, seeing the gir a 
for the 1 shook 

“*It won'tdo,’ I said. ‘It may be death.’ 

“* But,’ she said, ‘ it is death if I don’t.’ 

“I nodded, and, without a word, she 
poured the remainder of the oil n the 


close to the station now, and I could see 
people running across the platform, and 
hear the women scream as they saw our 
danger; for rightin front of us was the ex- 
tra, so near that it seemed as if nothing but 
a miracle could save us. | looked at Miss 
Lord. With that last effort her strength 
seemed to leave her, and she sank upon the 
seat, covering her face with her hands, wait- 
ing for the death that seemed so near. 

“ There was a moment of awful suspense, 
and then we were safe upon the side track. 
just as the extra train went thundering by, 
so near that scarcely an inch separated the 
engine from the hindmost car. The brakes 
were put on, and the ong line of cars came 
to a stand-still just beyond the station, and 
then slowly ran back to where the crowd of 
alarmed and curious men stood watching us. 
At the shrill sound of the escaping steam, 
Miss Lord raised her head, and looked anx- 
iously around, then, seeming to realize that 
we were safe, she tried to say something, 
but the words died away in a murmur, and 
the next moment she fell on the floor of 
the cab like a dead woman. But before I 
could call any one to help her, for I was 
pretty well shaken myself, one ot the direc- 
tors, who was on the train, came along in a 
fearful passion. He wanted to know what 
I meant by running the risk that I had 
done. 

“*Have n’t you any brains? and don’t 
you care any more for human life than a 
donkey?’ he blustered. 

“I banded him the telegram I had re- 
ceived at A——, and which, fortunately for 
myself, | had put into my pocket, and then 
I pointed to the floor of the cab, where Jim 
lay in a drunken sleep, and Miss Lord in a 
dead faint, and I told the story as well as I 
could. I tell you there was pretty lively 
times there for a few minutes. The passen- 
gers found out that something was the mat- 
ter, and they came pouring out of the cars, 
and crowded round the engine, and I had to 
tell my story over and over to them. Well, 
some of the men carried Jim off into the 
station, and dumped him down on the floor, 
and Miss Lord was taken into one of the 
drawing-room cars, and fussed over as 
though she was one of the greatest ladies 
in the land; and, before she came to her- 
self enough to sit up, there was a purse 
made up for her, of more dollars than she 
*d ever had in her life, and that wa’n’t all, 
for Mr. Runa!s—the director that was 
aboard the train — found that she wanted 
work, and that she knew something of tele- 
graphy, and put herin the office at C—— for 
awhile, and in a few months gave her a 
steady job. So you see it wa'n’t a bad ride 
for her, after all. 

“But what became of her?” I asked. 


wood, and threw it into the fire. We were 


“Ts she still in the office?” 
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“Oh, bless you, no, sir. She did what 
most all the women do sooner or later, — 

t married.” 

a good husband ; I hope she got one. 

“ Well, I don’t now, pretty middling | 
guess,” and then he added with a laugh, 
“She seems to be satisfied, so I s’pose 
— no occasion for any one else to find 

ult, 


Just then there was a whistle, and the 
down train came into view, and, putting his 
pipe in his pocket, the engineer made ready 
for his homeward trip, saying, with a sly 
smile, as he sprang on the engine, and said 


“ lf ever you come to Concord I shall be 
glad to see you, and you can ask my wife 
what she thinks of the husband Miss Lord 


got.” . 


BETWEEN THE MAILS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


‘* + WOULD n’t have believed that you 

could find your paradise on the coast of 
this enterprising New England, but the land- 
lady assures me that there is a mail only once 
a week, and now, bein’ Jake Pettingill, the 
stage-driver, is down with the measles, we 
a’n’t liable to have it quite so often.” 

Miss Kitty Bethune imitated, to astonish- 
ing perfection, the nasal drawl of the Widow 
Lupiry Perkins, who, after remarking several 
times, that she “only took boarders jest to 
kind of accommerdate,” had condescended to 
an agreement to furnish shelter and food to 
two ladies, Miss Kitty and her aunt, Mrs. 
Spencer, for the summer. 

Kitty’s efforts in the imitative art were not 
rewarded by a smile, but her aunt sank back 
in her chair with a long sigh of relief. 

“Everything comes at last to him who 
knows how to ride far away in a stage,” she 
murmured. “Where stages end, paradise 
naturally begifs, but it does seem too great 

fortune to have even the weekly mail 
terfered with!” 

“Tt was nothing short of a direct interpo- 
sition of Providence that kept Jake Pettin- 
gill from having the measles in his child- 
hood,” said Kitty. 

“ Kitty, of course you know that I am not 
so wicked as to rejoice in the poor man’s ill- 
ness, but it certainly will be a great boon to 
hear nothing from our noisy, stupid, prosaic 
world, won’t it?” 

“ Y-e-s,” said Kitty, rather doubtfully. 

“ That dull, commonplace John Hamilton 
can’t write to you, continually, here, and it is 
just the place to wean one’s mind from world- 
y and practical ideas. That is the trouble 
with you, Kitty; you lack sentiment and im- 
agination; if you did n’t you would never 


think of g a little, sandy-haired man, 


who buys and sells stocks, and does n’t know 
Swinburne from Martin Tupper!” 

“ i is n’t so bad as that, Aunt Eleanor, 
but I don’t think of marrying him, because I 
don’t think I am in love with him.” 

“In love with him! Of course you ’re not. 
How could any woman be in love with a ban- 
dy-legged man with a bald spet beginning to 
show on the top of his head, like she moon 
through reddish sunsetciouds? Marry him 
because he has a fortune and belongs toxa 
rather good family if you can bring yourself 
to do such a dreadful thing, but don’t talk as 
if there was a possibility of being in iove 
with him!” 

“ Our landlady is having the drying-room 
up garret, which is now decorated with strings 
of dried-apples and bunches of herbs, emp- 
tied and swept, and I am going to garnish it 
into as attractive a studio a3 circumstances 
will allow, and you can set up your easel in 
full view of that ragged, rman ser with the 
little 'ghthouse perched upon it, like a white 
sea-gull, and of that long low reef of rocks 
that ought to have a lighthouse on it and has 
n't. See the surf tossing almost over it! 
You won’t lack rock and water effects.” 

“Charming! But, O Kitty, let us cover 
these terrible walls we arrange the 
stuaio! I can’t have the bottle-green and 
pink rising-suns glaring at me! They have 
really shaken my nerves, already. How fortu- 
nate that we brought plenty of draperies in 
those precious tints that that sweet fellow 
Sandy McTavish chose for us. And that re- 
minds me, Kitty, perhaps I had better let 
Sandy discover our little retreat, as he beg- 
ged me todo. He isso in harmony with na- 
ture that he would be no disturbing element.” 

“1 can’t endure the long, lank, awkward 
thing, with-his head like a poodle's, and his 
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horrid drawl!” said Kitty, pettishly. “If I 
had him talking to me all the time about the 
beautiful, I should detest it. 1 almost prefer 
ugliness asitis. John isinfinitely preferable 
to Sandy McTavish.” 

Mrs. Spencer languidly raised her vinai- 
grette to her nostrils. 

“ Kitty, you do give me terrible shocks! 
I don’t want to say that you are coarse, but 
that is the effect you have upon me. There 
is something positively brutal in comparing 
Sandy McTavish to John Hamilton!” 

“1 °m sure I don’t want to compare them ! 
I don’t want to talk about them, I thought 
we came here to get away from troublesome 
things!” said Kitty. 

“So we did, dear,” said Mrs. Spencer, 
soothingty, “and I won’t send any message 
to Sandy; indeed I don’t feel equal to the 
etfort, but 1f he should make his way here | 
’m sure we should find him harmonious; so 
restful yet so intense!” 

Kitty closed the door behind her with some- 
thing so near akin to a bang that her aunt 
shuddered, and inwardly resolved to say noth- 
ing that could evolve a bang for the remain- 
der of the summer. For Kitty was certainly 
in a tempestuous mood. 

The next three days were devoted to the 
application of the decorative art to their alto- 
gether astonished rooms in the Widow Lu- 
piry Perkins’s residence. The rising-suns 
had their glories hidden by the draperies of 
“precious” hues, and the hard, ungraceful 
lines of the furniture were covered, as far as 
possible, inthe same way. Treasures of art, 
without which Mrs. Spencer never traveled 
lest the lack of them should undermine her 
constitution, added to the adornment, and the 
result was so amazing to Malviny, the Widow 
Perkins’s maid-of-all-work, who took care of 
the rooms, that she reported its glories all 
abroad, and the house was besieged by the 
town’s-people, begging for a glimpse. Mrs. 
Spencer found that there were drawbacks to 
one’s happiness even in paradise. 

The studio forgot its dried-apples and its 
roots and herbs, and blossomed into aesthet- 
ic beauty; but it wasonly on rainy days that 
it was occupied, In the sunny weather Mrs. 
Spencer and her mece spent long days out- 
ama sketching and painting, the means 
by which Mrs. Spencer just now “ expressed 
herself” as she termed it, and by which Kitty 
amused herself. 

One day, just a week after their arrival, in 
spite of Jake Pettingill’s continued measles, 
the mailcamein. Young Tobias, the Widow 
Perkins’s son, drove the stage over to Mack- 
ere] Corner, in great pride at the responsi- 
bility devolving upon him, and brought back 
not a passenger —arrivals were rare at 
Squab Cove — but a mail-bag containing five 
letters and two newspapers. 


One of the letters was for Kitty. 


“IT can’t think how John discovered where 
we were,” said Kitty, surveying the super- 
scription of her letter with an air of vexation. 

“I had to let my banker know, and all 
those people know each other. And | think 
John Hamilton would bequite capable ot try- 
ing to find out. He has no more delicacy 
than that. Now if Sandy McTavish finds 
out, you may be sure that it was purely by 
accident, as he says himself he never mars 
the eternal harmonies by vulgar effort.” 

“TI have heard that he had a prejudice 
against the vulgar effort of paying his bills,” 
said Kitty, but happily her aunt did not hear 
the remark, and she resisted the temptation 
to repeat it, but substituted the comparative- 
ly inoffensive one that she “ did n’t know but 
she liked a lover to have a little energy in 
discovering one’s whereabouts, It looked as 
if he meant something.” 

And Miss Kitty sought the solitude of the 
studio with her letter. 

Her aunt heard a deep sigh as the door 
closed upon her. 

“I'm really afraid she means to throw her- 
self away on that insensible clodhopper! 
She can’t bear to have anything said against 
him. Oh, if something would only happen 
to awaken a little sentiment in her!” 

In the mean time, Kitty had perched her- 
self upon the high seat of the studio window 
that looked out to sea, and opened her !etter, 


“ My dear Kitty, Thermometer at par 


here. Busy, too. Just found out where you 
are. Send package of books and magazines, 
also some fruit and candy which may or may 
not reach Squab Cove intact. It sounds like 
a good place for reflection, and I suppose you 
are getting ready to level another one of your 
fierce noes at my persistent head. Think it 
over, Kitty! An honest man’s love that has 
lasted a& long as mine may be better worth 
the taking than you think. But if it must be 
no, som, 1 will not trouble you again. My 
-wny | for you will be the sane as long as | 
live, but I don’t want to persecute you. 
Kitty, write me what I want to hear by return 
mail! “ Yours always, 

“JoHN HAMILTON.” 


“ Just exactly like him, prosy and comnion- 
place; the same old story, over and over, 
only he says if I say no, again, he won’t 
trouble me any more. That is something 
new for Master John! It really sounds a 
little bit as if he meant to frighten me into 
saying yes! I "ll write him this very minute 
a fiercer no than I ever did before, and that 
will put an end to it all! But, after all, 1. 
may as well wait; the mail won’t go for a 
week, perhaps not then, for Jake Pettingill’s 
measles grow worse instead of better, and 
young Tobias is going poy 

So Miss Kitty decided to defer the saying 
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of her fierce no until mail-day arrwed. She 
took her sketching materials and went out 
upon the rocks with her aunt, determined to 
banish John Hamilton’s importunity and all 
other disagreeable subjects trom her mind. 

After three days of fog and rain the sun 
was shining brightly, and acool west wind 
was blowing. Squab Cove looked not only 
like a newly discovered but a newly created 
paradise. Mrs, Spencer went into ecstasies, 
and longed for Sandy McTavish to “ absorb” 
the beauty with ber Kitty sketched away 
diligently at adingy and battered looking ves- 
sel, that seemed to be making its way, with 
some difficujty, into the cove. 

“It is really picturesque, it looks odd and 
foreign,” said Mrs. Spencer, “Can you 
make out the name, Kitty: ” 

Looking through a glass Kitty spelled out 
La Doha Fuana. 

“A Spanish vessel! How charming!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Spencer. “1 wonder how it 
happened to make its way to this little out- 
of-the-way nook! How sweetly romantic Za 
Doha Fuana sounds, while plain Lady Fane 
is so insufferable.” 

“| think from appearances that it is put- 
ting in here because it can go no farther,” 
said Kitty, surveying the vessel criticall 
through her glass. “ Perhaps in the fog it 
ran into the jaws of some these vicious 
looking ledges.” 

“Oh the poor mariners! how much they 
must have suffered !” exclaimed Mrs. Spen- 
cer, instantly jumping at that conclusion, be- 
cause it was “so sweetly pathetic.” “Let 
us wave themra cheering welcome!” And 
she began to waye, frantically, her handker- 
chief in one hand, and her red umbre!la in the 
other, 

The vessel had now come so near that the 
could see men on the deck taking off their 
caps, and presently a light curl of smoke blew 
out on the wind, and the report of a gun 
echoed among the rocks, 

“ Foreigners do things so gracefully, ex- 
’ claimed Mrs. Spencer, in raptures. “An 
Amercan vessel would scarcely have noticed 
us. 1 suppose the officers are of a common 
class, but they know how to behave like gen- 
tlemen.” 

The vessel sailed as far into the cove as 
was practicable, and then lowered one of its 
boats. 

“They are rowing in! That must be the 
captain standing in the centre ot the boat. 
Do look at him, Kitty! He's a perfect Apel- 
lo! I should like to paint him!” 

Kitty, being thoroughly accustomed to her 
aunt’s enthusiasms, looxed with but slight 
interest at the “ perfect Apolio.” But having 
looked once she looked again. He was a 
tall and muscular young man, with the olive 
skin and soft, dark eyes of his nation. His 


sailor’s. blouse, turned away, disclosed a fine 


throat, massive and straight as a column. 
His head was grandly posed, and his bear- 
ing was stately and graceful. 5 

“ Surely he cannot be the captain of an ordi- 
nary little trading vessel! Helooks like‘ the 
noblest Roman of them all’!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Spencer. 

The boat landed, and as the captain passed 
the ladies on his way to the village he took off 
his hat with agraceful salute. Mrs. Spencer 
was charmed, though she would have regard- 
ed it as an unwarrantable liberty on the part 
of an American. 

* a if they stay here for any length of 
time | shall try to get an opportunity to paint 
that young man! What a blessing that we 
spent that winter in Cuba, and can speak 
Spanish so fluently. I shall certainly speak 
to him the first opportunity.” 

Kitty’s suggestion that it would be a some- 
what unconventional proceeding, was treated 
with scorn, Conventionalities were entirely 
hors du regle in paradise. Moreover, it was 
not as if he were an equal ; he was probably 
a “man of the ple,” and without educa- 
tion, although his looks were so superb. 

Kitty declared, with some petulance, that 
xhe was tired of the Spanish captain and his 
looks. The truth was that as he passed her 
their eyes had met, and Kitty anaccountably 
had blushed violently. It was so vexing to 
color because a man like that looked at one ! 

As they went homeward, an hour after- 
ward, they found the village in a state of 
great excitement on account of the Spanish 
vessel. Except afew “mackerelers ” in the 
season, strange vessels were rarely seen 
about Squab Cove, and avessel from “ furrin 
parts” was almost unknown there. Some 
sensation-loving souls declared that she look- 
ed “ rakish enough to be a pirate,” and darkly 
hinted that *’t wa’n’t for no good she was 
hangin’ round Squab Cove.” 

But as a general thing the captain’s expla- 
nation, that she had gone many miles out of 
her course in the fog and narrowly escaped 
rinning against the reef just outside the cove, 
and being somewhat bruised had put in for 
repairs, was accepted, and Squab Cove pre- 
pared to lend all the assistance in its power. 

The Widow Lupiry Perkins was more ex- 


.cited than anybody else. 


“ The cap’n and the mate ’s a comin’ here, 
there bein’ nobody else in the village that ac- 
commerdates, and them so terrible sick of 
bein’ on ship-board that they can’t stand it 
nohow, which makes it seem a Christian duty 
and the price offered bein’ what no widow 
woman had ought to refuse, though I never 
did think much of furriners, pertikerlerly the 
black-eyed, handsome-favored kind, which is 
often deceivin’. I hope it won't give no of- 
fence to you, for of course | ’:| set °em down 
to their victuals alone, and they won’t be 


round the house much of any.” 
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“It will make no difference whatever to 
us,” said Kitty, walking by her excited land- 
lady to the stairs. 

ut Mrs. Spencer immediately confided to 
Mrs. Perkins her strong desire to paint the 
Spanish captain. 

“ Well, now, I declare, I should think he’d 
be real proud to be took! He is kind of pret- 
ty, too, though he a’n’t what you could call 
red-and-white complected. There was a fel- 
ler come along in a yatchit one summer, and 
took young Tobias with a one so’t you ‘d 
’a’ known 't was himif you had n’t been told. 
I don’t know whether this furrin fellar has 
got any store clothes or not. Perhaps I 'd 
better tell him to slick up a little, though he 
can’t seem tounderstand much that I say no 
matter how loud | holler, and it ’s only now 
and then a word of his’n that I can ketch. 
It ’s terrible unfortnit to be born in furrrin 


r creturs a’n’t to blame for | 


but the 
ke and we had n’t ought to feel as though 
they was.” 

With this charitabie sentiment Mrs. Spen- 
cer agreed, but begged the landlady not to 
make any suggestions with regard to “ slick- 
ing up” to the young Spaniard. 

She lay in wait for him as a hunter for his 
prey. She meant to paint a picture which 
should be the effort of her life, and an inspi- 
ration had come to her with her first glimpse 
of the picturesque young Spaniard. {t was 
not difficult to obtain his consent; he ex- 
pressed great gratitude, in very modest and 
graceful terms, and his unfeigned delight 
when Mrs. Spencer spoke to him in his own 
tongue moved that lady almost to tears. 

She began to paint with the greatest zeal, 
and the Spaniard showed unfailing patience 
and good-humor. 

Kitty was haughty and disdainful, at first, 
but as the young captain showed not the 
slightest disposition to presume upon the 
courtesy shown him by Mrs. Spencer, but 
was a model of modesty and deference, she 

dually unbent and chattered away in Span- 
ish, during the sittings, eo we | to be ol- 
fended when the young captain’s face bright- 
ened sympathetically, and before the end of 
the third day of their oe ce, listening 
intently to his tales of adventure and per'l at 
sea 

He was very eloquent, at times, and, as 
Mrs. Spencer remarked, “ungrammatical 
Spanish was much less dreadful than ungram- 
matical English.” . 


The repairs needed by the vessel were | be 


slight, but there were but scanty facilities for 
such work at Squab Cove, and the three days 
which they had expected to remain lengthen- 
ed into a week, and still the work was not 
done. Perhaps the fact that so much of the 
Captain’s time was spent in waiting upon 
Mrs. Spencer partially explained the delay. 

By the end of the fourth sitting Mrs. Spen- 


cer had decided to abandon the project of 
painting a head of the young Spaniard; the 
time was too short to enable so inexperi- 
enced an artist as herself to do justice to the 
subject; but she found his society charm- 
ing. He was so original and so unsophisti- 
cated: his maiveté was refreshing. Her only 
regret was that Sandy McTavish was not 
there to be refreshed by this “wilding of 
Nature.” 

He took them out sailing in a tiny boat, 
which he managed with such skill that Mrs. 
Spencer, who was constitutionally timid, for- 
got to scream, and they went out rowing on 
moonlight nights, and while Kitty rowed, the 
young captain touched the light guitar, and 
sang love songs in his soft, lisping Spanish 
tongue. )t was unconventional, of course, 
but, as Mrs. Spencer said, conventionalities 
were out of order in paradise. 

“ Kitty, tomorrow is mail day,” said Mrs. 
Spencer, suddenly, on their return from a 
moonlight excursion, “ and Mrs, Perkins says 
that Jake Pettingill is likely to be well enough 
to go. If you have any letters, you had bet- 


| ter get them ready.” 


“Yes, I will,” said Kitty, absently. “I 
wonder if it was named for anybody.” 

“ What?” said Mrs. Spencer. 

“The vessel, -1 was only wondering 
whether La DoRa Fuana was a real person.” 
And Kitty kept her face turned away from 
ar aunt, conscious that it had grown vividly 
re 

“Ne Kitty,” said Mrs. Spencer, with deep 
feeling “I do not think he has ever loved. 

“ Beivre,” she would have added if she had 
not bethought herself just intime. It wasa 
little too unconventional, and of course it 
could never come to anything, but it was so 
“sweetly romantic” that she could not help 
enjoying it. 

itty did not write the “ fierce no” to John 
Hamilton. She forgot to write, altogether. 
But it did not matter, for Jake Pettingill had 
a relapse, and almost every man in Squab 
Cove had gone fishing, and there was nobody 
to drive the stage. 

It was three days after this as they were 
returning from a morning sail, Mrs. Spencer 
walked on and left Kitty and the young Span- 
iard alone, together. And he suddenly bent 
his head to Kitty’s ear, and whispered words 
ng his eyes had said a thousand times be- 
ore. 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Kitty, “ that can never 
! You must go away, and we must try to 
forget — you must forget me!” And she 
sprang away from him, and ran into the 
house. 

Mrs. Spencer knocked at her locked door 
in vain. “ What counsel could I give her?” 
she murmured despairingly, fully understand- 
ing what had happened. “Can we return to 
the sweet simplic.ty of nature, and care noth- 
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ing for what the world will say? Would not 
dear Sandy McTavish say love is enough ?” 

But it was quite impossible to offer any 
counsel through aclosed door, so Mrs. Spen- 
cer leit the question undecided. 

That afternoon there cane such a thunder- 
storm as the oldest inhabitant of Squab Cove 
had never known. The sky was almost 
black, save when it was brightened by 
jagged shafts of flame,’and almost incessant 
peals of thunder seemed to shake the solid 
ground, Kitty was obliged to open her door 
to admit Mrs. Spencer, who had forgotten, in 
terror, the sweet simplicity of nature, and the 
esthetically beautiful, and clung conyulsive- 
ly to Katty, declaring alternately that the 
house would be struck by lightning and that 
the world was coming to an end. 

Neither of these events happening, and 
the sun bursting through the olack clouds in 
its setting splendor, she ventured to look out 
of the window, and suddenly exclaimed, — 

“The Dofa Fuana has gone!” 

Kitty scanned the ocean as far as she could 
see in every direction. 

“ Yes,” she said, calmly, but with a pale 
face, “the Dofla Fuuna is e!” 

“ Was it struck by lightning, or did he rush 
madly away in the midst of the tempest? O 
Kitty, did you drive him to despair ?” 

Mrs. Spencer’s exclamations were inter- 
rupted by a voice under the window, the voice 
of young Tobias, who had that day returned 
from a fishing. 

“ Went out just before the storm. Came 
near being dashed on the rocks. One man 

t drowned, —knocked overboard. They 

y *t was the cap’n. Jim Haskell was out 
there in his smack.” 

“Kitty! Kitty! he has lost his life for 

ur sarse!” sobbed Mrs. Spencer. 

Kitty said nothing. She sat looking out 
with a white face and tearless eyes over the 
black, angry sea. 

The Wi ow Perkins knocked at the decor. 


“I can’t set nor lay till freed my 


mind about that Donny Fuanny fellar !” she 
exclaimed. “I never did set by foreigners, 
but I thought that one was all right ’cause 
ree was so took up with him, and now he’s 
en and cleared out without payin’ a cent of 
board, nor a cent to the carpenters that work- 
ed for him, and leavin’ a bill as long as your 
arm at the store. The mate he told queer 
stories about the cap’n, sayin’ he ’d been in 
jail for this and that, beatin’ his wife for one 
thing, though that don’t look likely, for he 
was tryin’ to find a way to send her mon 
the day he was over to Mackerel Corner. 
*m knowin’ to it by my husband’s sister bein’ 
cousin to the postmistress. I guess he’s 
enough of a scamp without layin’ that to him, 
and I ’m lucky that he don’t owe me but ten 
days’ board, and you ’re lucky if you did n’t 
lose nothin’ by him!” 

“ He said he was going over to Mackerel 
Corner, today, and he took my watch to get 
the spring mended,” said Kitty, in a faint 
voice, after a pause, 

* Weill, I don’t know as anybody in Squab 
Cove would ’a’ mourned if he had got drown- 


ed as they said at first; it seems ’t was one . 


of the sailors that got knocked overboard, 
and he wa’ n’t drowned.” 

“Kitty, Kitty, it is n’t safe for us to be 
here alone!" sobbed Mrs. Spencer, hysteri- 
cally. “Send, quick, for John Hamilton!” 

“ T was agoin’ to tell you,” said the land- 
ladv. pausing with her hand on thé door-knob, 
“toat yourg Tobias is agoin’ to the mail, to- 
morrow.” 

* Kitty, write something to John Hamilton 
that will bring him here, won’t you?” said 

right spot appeared u itty’s cheek, 

Yes I will,” she 7 

The letter which young Tobias carried to 
the — next morning consisted of these tew 
words :— 


“ Dear 


Sohn, — You will newer have to ask 
me again, 


Yours, Kitty. 


THE WAVES OF OLD OCEAN. 


BY WILL M, CLEMENS. 


The billows rush with mighty roar; 
Then on the coast they break and leap, 


Onto,, Jury, 1882. 


Or on the sands do upward creep, 
Till, lost to view, they cease to roar, 
And sink to sleep, great waves no more. 
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SEA-FARE. 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN. 


ie these days of monster steamships, quick 
passages, and luxurious ocean-travel, we 
are rather apt to forget how short a time has 
elapsed since weary voyages in sailing-ships 
were the only means of communication with 
distant lands, and with what avidity nearly 
every recent discovery in art, science, or man- 
ufacture has been seized upon and made in- 
strumental in some way or other toward ef- 
fecting this contrast, — possibly a greater one 
than any other phase of progress can show, 
and rivaling even the change from stage- 
coacies to railways. 

And not less than the contrast in speed is 
the revolation which has taken place in the 
mode of life on board, But a comparatively 
few years ago, every one who ventured on a 
voyage to a foreign shore, whether he were a 
peer of the realm or a denizen of the fore- 
castle, knew that for weeks or months, as the 
case might be, he must put up with an un- 
varied diet of salt beef and salt pork, accom- 
panied by hard biscuit or dried peas, with a 

itiful dole of water daily, and the ever-haunt- 
ing possibility of supplies running short. 
Now, the gentleman who pays for a trip of 
three thousand miles, grumbles if his wine be 
not iced, and demands daily three good and 
seentens meals of fresh meat and vegeta- 
es. 

In the course of this paper, it is proposed 
to offer to the reader some authentic statis- 
tics concerning the commissariat department 
alone of alarge ocean-going steamship. And 
in considering these matters, two points 
strike the attention rather forcibly, — the per- 
fection and immense experience shown in t' e 
system by which such a ship can be victual- 
ed so liberaily yet so exactly as to pre- 
vent loss by superfluity, or embarrassment 
through insufficience; and the marvelous 
cheapness which competition between great 
lines has brought about. The discontented 
who complains that some small 

tem in his dinner of many courses is not to 

his taste, seldom reflects on the vast fore- 
thought which must have been exercised on 
his behalf down to the smallest minutiae — 
for there are no shops at'sea wherein to pur- 
chase any little thing that may have been 
forgotten — or on the fact that his passage- 
money is probably less than the amount he 
would have to pay for living at a good hotel 
with an inferior table for the time equal to 
the duration of his journey. 

The following details have been culled not 
so much from the very largest steamers, as 


from those of the best class which take long 
voyages and are mafnly provisioned at the 
outset. Thus they do not apply to the huge 
North-Atlantic boats, with their six and eight 
day passages, or to teeming emigrant vessels; 
but have been averaged principally from the 
fleets of the Peninsular and Oriental ( running 
to the east), Royal Mail (West Indies and 
Brazil), Orient (Australia), Pacific Steam 
Navigation (both coasts of South America), 
Messageries Maritimes (East, West and 
South), and Union (Cape of Good Hope) 
Companies, It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that they all vary, for many reasons. 
Some carry more of one thing and less of an- 
other, Some Companies make their own ice 
on board, and provide themselves with dead- 
meat instead of live stock, — a very import- 
ant item. Some take a sufficiency of this, 
that, or the other thing at starting; while 
others will renew those stores at their differ- 
ent ports of call, according to the local cost 
of the articles and the facilities on board for 
storing them; while the same ship may .be 
waaay stocked for different voyages, in- 
fluenced by the time of year and the proba- 
bilities of a greater or smaller number of 
passengers. In no case.is the quantity 
stated exaggerated beyond the somal figures 
which some-vessels’ provedore accounts pre- 
sent, — possibly, indeed, falling short of oth- 
ers. It will be readily understood that the 
major part of the substances mentioned are 
for the use of the first-class passengers ; 
since those which have been selected at haz- 
ard as illustrative of the subject, are rather 
such as indicate the luxurious profusion and 
completeness of arrangements, than what may 
be termed the necessaries of equipment. For 
instance, a landsman might feel some interest 
in learning that such a ship as the represen- 
tative ideal whose commissariat we are about 
to glance at, would, if set upright on her 
stern, project her bowsprit above the cross 
on the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral; that her 
boatswain’s stores would include one ton of 
paint, five tons of spare rope, and five hun- 
dred yards of canvas; and that two thou- 
sand gallons of oil are required to lubricate 
her engines for three months; but the fact 
of her carrying a hundredweight of pepper 
for consumption each voyage, will give him 
a better idea of what we wish to convey. 

A passenger steamer of four or five thou- 
sand tons may have on board seven hundred 
souls, or more. Two hundred, say, of these 
will be saloon passengers, a very few second- 
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class, and probably three hundred third-class 
or steerage passengers. Her company will 
number something above one hundred and 
fifty, of whom more than half will be servants, 
apart from the crew proper; eight or ten 
cooks of various degrees — the chef general- 
ly a Frenchman, and usually one at least of 
each nationality likely to be included among 
the passengers — two bakers, a confectioner, 
three butchers, and about sixty stewards and 
waiters, English and foreign. Her vovage 
there and back will occupy from eight to 
fifteen weeks; and her stores, renewable 
each trip, are worth many thousands of 
dollars. 

We shall want a parting glass with the 
friends who have come to see us off at start- 
ing —and possibly a little brandy not long 
after — so we had better begin to make one 
or two rough notes at the bar. Here and in 
the wine-rooms below, we shall find twenty- 
five thousand bottles of beer, four thousand 
bottles of spirits, fifteen hundred bottles of 
champagne, five thousand of other wines, be- 
sides a large quantity, in the wood, of some 
light claret or Figuera, which is frequently 
supplied gratis at breakfast and dinner, and 
ten thousand bottles of various aérated wa- 
ters. One thousand lemons are suggestive ; 
but though eighty tons of ice— where there 
is no ice-making machine — = seem con- 
ducive to unlimited sherry-cobblers and oth- 


er “long drinks,” it must be borne in mind 


that the chief functions of the ice-houses are 
to cool the drinking-water in the tropics and 
preserve fresh meat, fish, and fruit. Passing 
to more innocent beverages, milk ad libitum 
appears to be guaranteed by one thousand 
tins of the condensed article, and five hundred 
lons of the fluid “direct from the cow,” 
ept sweet in the refrigerator. “ A milch cow 
on board” makes a good line in a company’s 
advertisement, and is calculated to attract 
those who contemplate traveling with a fam- 
ily of children. But where there are half a 
thousand people, the presence of such an an- 
imal must be soothing rather to the imagina- 
tion of the milk-drinker, than calculated to af- 
fect the quality of the consumed milk to any 
appreciable extent. Nevertheless, a cow is 
attached to most passenger steamboats. 
One thousand pounds of tea and eighteen 
hundred pounds of coffee, sweetened with 
eight thousand pounds of sugar, are comfort- 
able items for those who relish the cheerin 
cup; while twenty thousand gallons of fresh 
water, brought from the shore, and stored in 
huge tanks in the hold, with a daily supply 
of one thousand gallons in addition from the 
condensers, is a matter of importance both to 
the inner and outer man. 

Now for a few of the eatables, at random. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds of but- 
ter; three thousand hams; sixteen hundred 
pounds of saloon biscuits,— Huntley and 


Palmer’s, and so forth, — not those supplied 
to the crew; one thousand pounds of “ des- 
sert stores,” — muscatels, almonds, figs, and 
so forth, exclusive of fresh fruits, which are 
taken in at every bow! fifteen hundred 
pounds of jams and jellies; six thousand 
pounds of tinned meats; one thousand 
pounds of dried beans, and three thousand 
six hundred pounds of rice; five thousand 
pounds of onions; forty tons of potatoes; 
sixty thousand pounds of flour; and twenty 
thousand eggs. Fresh vegetables, dead-meat, 
and live bullocks, sheep, pigs, geese, turkeys, 
guinea-birds, ducks, fowl, fish, and casual 
game, are generally supplied at each port of 
call, or replenished at the further end of the 
journey, so that it is difficult to obtain com- 
estimates ofthem. Perhaps two dozen 

ullocks and sixty sheep would be a fair aver- 
age for the whole voyage, and the rest may 
be inferred in The writer has 
known five-and-twenty fowl sacrificed in a 
single day to make chicken broth. We there- 
fore sha’n’t starve, even if we are a day or 
two behind time, which is considered a great 
enormity now. 

The mention of chicken-broth suggests sea- 
sickness, and sea-sickness conjures up the 
doctor, and with the doctor is associated med- 
icine. His dispensary is as we!l furnished 
with drugs as any chemist’s shop in a coun- 
try town; and when we observe that, among 
other things, it contains twelve ounces of 
quinine, tour gallons of black-draught, twen- 
ty pbunds of Seidlitz powders, a gallon of 
castor-oil, and half a hundredweight of E 
som salts, it is evident that if the sick people 
do not get well, it is from no lack of physic. 

Four thousand sheets, two thousand blank- 
ets, eight thousand towels, two thousand 
pounds of various soaps, two thousand 
pounds of candles, — except in those vessels 
which are fitted with the electric light, — six- 
teen hundred knives, two thousand two hun- 
dred plates, nine hundred cups and saucers, 
three thousand glasses, — fancy what a hand- 
some income the amount represented by an- 
nual loss from breakage would be! — eight 
hundred table-cloths, two thousand glass- 
cloths, —all these are figures exhibited in the 
provedoring of one ship alone. Think what 
they would mount up to when multiplied by 
the number of ships in each company’s fleet, 
and then try to realize the fact that this de- 
partment constitutes only one, and by no 
means the greatest, of their incidental expen- 
ses. 

A large quantity of rum was carried until 
recently in every vessel, rations of that spirit 
being served out to the ship’s ye ed daily, 
as agreed upon in the articles. This custom 
has lately been abolished in most of the mer- 
cantile marine services, with great advantage 
both to the owners and their employés. ' But 
though mercantile-marine Jack’s grog is stop- 
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ped, he can still enjoy his "baccy, and half a 

ton of the ears cl is recognized as 

: ont of the outfit before sailing from the 
ock. 

It will be seen that not one tithe part of 
the commissariat stores requisite fora big 
liner have been enumerated, — merely a few 
extracts of the things in daily use, as speci- 
mens. Their very bulk brings further neces- 
sities ; for example, the amount of hay, corn, 
and other food for the live-stock would form 
no trifling consideration ; and when we re- 
member that every bottle and glass, in use, 
must havea niche or compartment 
to insure its safety ia bad weather; that ev- 
ery cup in service hangs on a spécial hook ; 
and that, in addition to stores, passengers, and 
crew, such a steamer would carry three thou- 
sand tons of cargo, and perhaps two thousand, 
or two thousand five hundred tons of coal, — 
remembering, too, that in the middle she is 
filled by her engines, which cut an enormous 
slice out of her hull, and that saloons, ladies’ 
cabin, smoking-room, bathrooms, “ two pian- 
os and an organ,” “ library of six hundred vol- 
umes,” and so forth, all imply a lot of waste 
ground, — the question which comes upper- 
most in one’s mind is, ““ Where do they put 
itall?” And indeed it is marvelous to see 
how the stowage is contrived; not a cubic 
inch of room is wasted, but has its own prop- 
er occupant. The worth 
place for everytaing, everything in its 
place,” might bere be expanded into,“ A 
place for something — and some- 
thing in every ”" The art of condensa- 
tion of materials and economy of space bas 
probably been studied nowhere to such an 
extent as on board ship, perforce of necessi- 

, and is carried out even more rigidly in 

is era of “ floating towns ” than in the days 
of smaller craft. So much attention has now 
to be paid to decoration, elegance of fittings, 
and spaciousness of apartments and prome- 


old adage of “ A’ 


nades, that available stowage-room is compar- 
atively more limited thanever. Consequent- 
ly, the builders’ ingenuity is racked to the ut- 
most, and we find every mirror, sofa, and pan- 
el masking a locker or some other appli- 
ance of stern utility. 

Looking at this enormous daily consump- 
tion of food which these statistics reveal, it 
is natural to suppose that the quicker the 
ship can be hurried to her destination, the 
more profitable it will be for the owners. 
Such, however, is not the case. A large 
steamer's speed averages, let us say, thirteen 
knots per hour on a mss — of from 
fifty to eighty tons of coal. But increase and 
decrease of speed—other things being 
equal — out of all ratio with the coal that is 
burnt; thirty tons per diem would produce 
ten knots an hour, while fifteen knots might 
require a hundred tons or more. And aiter 
all, coal is the grand item of cost in the work. 
ing of a steamer. Most companies reckon 
that, taking into account the expense of 
wharfage at home and abroad, transport, la- 
bor and dock dues, but not including the loss 
of the space which they occupy in the vessel, 
the “black diamonds ” average ten doilars 
per ton in price. Then what an epitome of 
wealth must a well-found, well-freighted 
ship be, as she — her way through 
the waters, exclusive of her priceless 
cargo of human lives, or even the 
sible treasures in specie and diamonds 
of her builion-room,— not to mention the 
mails which most of them carry, and which 
are supposed to rank above all else. When 
we consider that the vesseb herself may have 
cost one bundred and twenty thousand 
pounds ; her engines fifty thousand pounds 
more ; and that there are some thousands of 
tons of previous merchandise, baggage, and 
coal aboard,——her provedore stores, about 
which we have been wondering, seem but a 
small matter after all ! 


HORSE - 


HERE is evidence that horses have been 
bred on the Assyrian plains with little 
change of feature for thousands of years. 
Researches among the ruins of ancient ori- 
ental cities, especially those of Ninevah and 
Babylon, have brought to light sculptured 
images of the horse, which might almost be 
taken as fac similes of the Arabian of the 
present day, although they may have been de- 
signed to represent the proud steeds 
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Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar. Lovers of 
horse-flesh have examined these sculptures, 
now in the British Musenm, with great in- 
terest, 

From descriptions given of horses the 
sacred writers, we are aseured that they have 
ever been held in high esteem. Job bas a 
sublime description of the war-horse, aod 
the prophet Habakkuk, in warning the Jews 
ers from the powertul forces with 
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which the Chaldeans were about to assail 
them, says, “ Their horses are swifter than 
the leopard, and ficrcer than the evening 
wolves. Their horsemen shall fly as the 
eagle hasting to eat.” 

When a man paid ten thousand dollars for 
Lantern the public was astonished, This 
was twenty-five years ago, however, says 
Martel, and since then he has invested a ‘alf 
million in horse flesh, The interest on this 
investment is five hundred dollars per week, 
and the cost of keeping the animal is an equal 
sum. Not satisfied with this extraordinary 
indulgence of his passion, he has made a re- 
cent visit to the best breeders in Kentucky, 
and brought home five horses purchased dur- 
ing this excursion, They are all thorough- 
bred and brought high prices. 

It was a Kentucky man, Mr. Richards, 
who owned that celebrated and splendid im- 
ported Arabian stallion, Tyrol, and this 
gentleman kept very cross- 
es of the Arabian with the best English rac- 


ing blood. 

it has been said that had a certain man 
been like Astor, he would have put his money 
into land, and would in this case be richer by 
a million and a half. Had he been like Len- 
ox, he would have investedin rare books 
and literary curiosities. Had he resembled 
Commodore Vanderbilt, he would have 

one into stocks and become a power in 


all Street. None of these wry however, 
ro 


moved him. He has kept aloof from all oth- 
er attractions. He owns no stocks and no 
rare book, and only reai estate sufficient for 
his own use. The horse is his only passion, 
and he now has one hundred of these ani- 


mals, the value of which is estimated to 
average fifty thousand dollars, Rarus alone 
being thirty five-thousand dollars. 

The Arabian horse, the galiopher, has al- 
ways occupied a conspicuous position, and 
this breed has for a very long period been re- 
markable for its peculiar properties. The 
conformation of the body gives great speed 
in the gallop, combined with strength to car- 
ry weight on the back, and these properties, 
united with superior intelligence, have placed 
the Arab at the head of his species. 

In size, the Arabian horse is what is com- 
monly called small. Those acquainted with 
the purest tribes, state that their height is 
usually from fourteen to fourteen and a half 
hands, and that of great numbers seen in the 
desert, few reach the height of fifteen hands. 
His natural paces are the walk and gallop, 
and his performances under the sadd'e, — in 
reference to speed and weight,— carrying 
at long distances, are unrivaled. Layard, 
who was familiar with the best English racers 
and hunters, still gave a decided preference 
to the Arabs, as to their powers of endurance, 
although the English racer might have the 
advantage of speed at short distances. 

Aral horses ot the best type have now 
found their way both to Britain and the 
United States. The easy lope of the Arab 
horse found in the possession of the Tham- 
mar and Aveyva tribes, in Arabia, will carry 
his rider from seventy-five to one hundred 
miles a day, for several days in succession. 

The best horse in the end, other things 
being equal, is that having the truest form 
considered in reference to the kind of action 
or labor required of bim. 


A BATTLE BIRD. 


Ts correctness of the following touch- 
ing incident is vouched for by Captain 
George Babbitt, late of General Gresham's 
staff, of which he himself was witness. 

During the fierce cannonading at Nick a 
Jack in 1864, a small bird came and perched 
upon the shoulder of an artillery man, — the 
man designated, we believe, as “number 
one,” whose duty it is to force down the 
charge after the ammunition is putin the gun, 
The piece was a Napoleon, which makes a 
very loud report. The bird perched itself 
upon this man’s shoulder, and could not be 
driven from its position by the violent mo- 
tions of the gunner. 

When the piece was discharged, the r 
little thing would run its beak and 


up |i 


under the man’s hair at the back of the neck, 
and when the report died away, would resume 
its place upon his shoulder. Captain Babbitt 
took the bird in his hand, but, when released, 
it immediateiy resumed its place on the shoul- 
der of the smoke-begrimed gunner. 

The scene was witnessed by a large num- 
ber of officers and men. It may be a sub- 
ject of curious inquiry, what instinct led this 

ird to this place itself. Possibly, frightened 
at the violent commotion, caused by the bat- 
tle, and not knowing how to escape or where 
to go, some instinct led it to throw itself up- 
on the gunner as a protector. But, what- 
ever the cause, the incident wss a most beau- 
tiful and pleasing one to all who witnessed 
t 
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PE -CONK - TUK. 
A STORY OF EASTERN BAYS AND WESTERN WILDS. 


BY WILLIAM H. 


“ATHER, we found the queerest little 

hut of a house, and the queerest look- 
ing and queerest dressed old man, by the bank 
of the river today,” said Hubert Mason en- 
thusiastically, as he and his brother Tom 
came in from a long ramble. 

“Yes,” put in Tom, almost breathless with 
excitement, “and he looked like Robinson 
Crusoe, and had a house like Robinson Cru- 
soe, and wore skins like Robinson Crusoe, 
and 

“+ Had a man Friday the same as Robinson 
Crusoe,” suggested Mr. Mason, smiling. 

“ No-o,” replied Tom, somewhat sorrow- 
fully, “I didn’t see any, or goats, or parrots, 
or 


“ And,” interrupted Hubert, fairly taking 
the words out of the mouth of his brother, 
“and he said he knew you, father, had seen 
you lots of times, had lived in the same place 
and hunted and trapped and fished there 

before you first came here, and when 
the Indians — only think of that ! — were as 
thick as — as” — 

“ Spatter !” hinted Tom, seeing that his 
elder brother was at a loss for a simile. 

“A very indefinite comparison,” laughed 
Mr. Mason, “to the generality of minds, 
but I suppose perfectly clear to your own, 
Master Tom.” 

“ But do you really know him, father?” 
questioned Hupert 

“I presumeso. When) first looked at this 
farm with a view to purch sing, I found the 
man you speak of ‘squatted’(to use the 
common Western term) upon the land, that 
is if you mean ‘ Otter Joe.’” 

“Otter Joe! What a queer name! Where 
did he get it from, father ?” questioned both 
in a breath. 

“ That is more than I can inform you, chil- 
dren. You wili have to ask him.” 

“ And may we go to see him again?” 

“Certainly. I see noobjection. Though 
‘queer’ as you say, he is a good man, I be- 
lieve, and can tell you all about the woods 
and the water, the animals and the fish.” 

“Oh! I am so glad,” exclaimed Tom, “ for 
he asked us to come again, and we were 
afraid you would not letus go.” And with a 
shout of triumph the boys dashed into the 
house to tell their mother and little sister of 
the wonders they had seen, and the brilliant 
anticipations for the morrow. 


BUSHNELL, 


But a short time previously the family had 
emigrated from an Eastern city to the then 
but little known State of Illinois, and settled 
upon the farm their father had purchased, 
fronting on the river bearing the same name, 
and wh.ch was given to it by the early priests 
from the answer returned by the Indians who 
met them upon its banks, when questioned 
as to who they were —* Illini,” meaning “ we 
are men.” 

Busy, however, in helping “ get the house 
to rights,” the boys had not previously found 
any opportunity for wandering, and when 
they did their first thought was of fishing, fur 
by some natural affinity all of them take to 
water as readily as young ducks. 

And their first “ find ” had been a wonder- 
fu one for them. They had read Cooper, 
and had discovered annie “ Leather Stock- 
ing ” and * Deer Slayer” and lay awake long 
ta of whata great man he mustbe. And 
though never given to early rising they were 
up with the sun the next morning, and hav- 
ing swallowed a hasty breakfast and been 
provided with an ample lunch, were off to 
the river. 

The cabin of the old man who had so fired 
their imagination, was builded of logs, in a 
little cove, well protected by trees, with a 
grassy slope in front, upon which a canoe 
was lying. He was seated upon a stump, 
busy with some fishing gear, a picturesque 
object that well filled out the picture, clad as 
he was in garments of well-worn deer-skin, 
moccasins, a broad sash of colored wampum 
around his waist, and a cap of otter skin pro- 
tecting his head. 

“ Let’s steal softly up and frighten him, 
Hu,” whispered Tom, who was always upon 
the look-out for fun. 

The suggestion was acted upon. They 
crept up as cats after a bird, and suddenly 
sprang up by the side of the old man with a 
loud exclamation. 

“ Thought Pn came so softly I didn’t 
hear yer,” said the old man with an almos* 
noiseless laugh. “ But my ears are so good 
yet that even a red-skin couldn’t steal a 
march on me. Howsomever, thar’s nothin’ 
like practice. But I war watching fer you, 
boys, fer your father war over last night, 
and told me you war comin’,’ 

A trifle chagrined at being thus caught, 
and not proving as smart as they had antic- 
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ipated, they soon rallied and Tom asked 
him, — 

“ What makes people call you ‘Otter Joe ’?” 

“ Wail, fust ther Injuns named me Pe- 
conk-tuk, because I, trapped so many of them 
anermiles.” 

“ Pe-conk-tuk,” repeated Hubert, vainly 
trying to catch the peculiar guttural accent, 
that makes the language of the red-man 
often musical as well as harsh. “ What does 
that mean in English?” 

“Ther great Otter. It am ther languidge 
of ther redskins that used ter live down on 
Lake Champlain, whar I fust trapped. Yer 
have hern tell of that ar lake, boys?” 

“ Yes, and often read all about it in our 
geographies, sir.” 

“Not all. Fer ther men that make books 
don’t know everything, They call it ‘Cham- 

lain, but ther redskins called it ‘ Pe-tow- 
uk.’ Do yer know what that means? No? 
Wail, I erlowed yer didn’t and I'll tell yer. 
It means ‘ther water that lies bertween two 
countries.’ Now thar am somethin yer’d 
never larn in any jographby, and yer had bet- 
ter remember it.” 

The boys promised faithfully todoso, and 
the man resumed with,— 

“ But it war er long time since ther red- 
skins gin me my name, and ther white ones 
have transmogrified it iater what everybody 
calls me now,— Otter Joe.” 

“ And +g really lived among the Indians, 
Mr. Joe?” questioned Hubert, looking at 
the tall, gaunt, weather-beaten form, unbowed 
by age, and with muscle almost as iron, with 
intense admiration. 

“ Yas,” replied Joe, dropping eyes upon 
him that were so sharp as to make good his 
boast that he could see a wolf crouching 
among the leaves even in the night. “ Yas, 
many, years ago,” 

“ Oh, tell us about them, please.” 

“Not now. I ha'n’t gotthertime. Jt am 
a long story, but some time, p’raps, some 
time.’ 

“I wonder they did n’t kill and murder and 
scalp you,” exclaimed Tom, to whom Indi- 
ans were the synonym of all that was low, 
savage and cruel, 

Joe looked at the flushed and excited face 
of the handsome boy with something of long- 
_ ing tenderness, then smiled pleasantly and 
answered, — 

“ Thar am good and bad men among ther 
redskins jist the same as any other, and ther 
good Lord knows they have had enough ter 
drive any man mad. Boys,’ and the old 
hunter-trapper arose, drew up his muscular 
form, and raised the long rifle that had been 
resting across his knees as against ‘some 
deadly enemy, “ if yer father had come home 
some evenin’, found his house burned ter 
ashes, and yer mother and leetle innercent 
Sister, et yer have one ”— 

12 


“Yes, yes,” exclaimed both of the boys, 
excitedly. 

“All lyin’ dead and bloody ; ef he had bin 
hunted in forest and swamp as er wild beast; 
driven as perarer fire deer, starved; chased 
as er wolf by hounds, and trampled under 
foot as,er venermous sarpint, — what do yer 
think he would have done ?” 

The boys were awed into silence. The 
fervent manner, the burst of rude but hon- 
est eloquence of the old man, thrilled them 
as they had never been before, and the pic- 
ture of the mother they dearly loved and lit- 
tle sister they almost worshiped lying. dead, 
caused their eyes to fill with tears. 

“I know,” continued Otter Joe. with his 
breast swelling and his thin nostrils pulsat- 
ing as a spirited war horse when cannon are 
thundering, drums beating, flags fiving, rifles 
ringing and shrill bugles sounding the charge. 
“| know, ef yer had any true blood in ver 
heart, yer d wash out yer wrongs with ven- 
geance and make yer enemies tremble when 
they heard ye> name. Boys, almost every 
acre ot forest and perarer has been crim- 
soned with thar blood, and e’enamost every 
step yer take am upon ther grave of er red- 
skis. Even whar my cabin am standin’ war 
once the wigwam of er great chief. All he 
loved war mudered as rats in er trap. He 
struck bravely fer revenge, but war taken 
prisoner, wounded in escaping, crawled back 
as er crushed sarpint, and died. | closed his 
eves, fer he war my friend, and even with the 
death song upon his lips came a sad wail fer 
wife and leetie ones butchered in cold blood, 
—WNey gat ay mo shik, Chemokomann.” 

For some time both of the boys were too 
much overcome by their feelings to question, 
and then Tom timidly asked the meaning of 
the words he had spoken in the Indian tongue, 
and the name of the dead chief. 

“ They mean, — yer see he was thinkin’ of 
his children, —‘ leave them with me, white 
man,’ and his name war O-to-kle, ‘he that 
kills many.’ But,” and he drew his hand 
over his eyes as if to banish recollections of 
the past, “ here I be, talkin’ of days better 
forgotten and buried erlong with brave and 
squaw and pappoose, and yer waitin’ ter go 
er fishin’. But it am natural, I s’pose, fer 
them upon whose head rests the snow of 
winters that never melt, ter be lookin’ back- 
ward, even as ther young do ahead. And | 
loved the warrior, and kin never fergit him, 
fer with bis own hand he put this wampum 
eround my waist, and called me brother. 
Waiter minit.” 

With the words he disappeared within his 
cabin, but even while the boys were convers- 
ing toget er under their breath he returned, 
and so noiselessly that neither heard his ap- 
proach, and were startled as his deep voice 
again broke upon their ears. “ Come,” he 
said, and with every shadow banished from 
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his honest face, “ef we mean ter catch any 
fish terday it am time we wat erbout it.” 

Without assistance Otter Joe launched a 
skiff that was hidden in a thick clump of 
bushes near the river bank, and when asked 
why he did not take the canoe replied with 
one of the quiet laughs which became sec- 
ond nature to all who have been educated 
amid the dangers of frontier life and who are 
ever guarding against surprise. 

“I don’t want ter have ter swim like er 
mush-rat, and ye’d be sartin ter upset it. No. 
I’d sooner trust er redskin dorg when | pad- 
dle in one of them bark things.” 

While pulling slowly down stream he gave 
the boys instructions as to the best manner 
of baiting and tending lines, and then sud- 
denly asked,— 

“ Did either on yer ever catch er buffler ?” 

“ Catch a buffalo?” laughed Tom. “ Catch 
me trying. Do you think, Mr. Joe, they run 
wild in the streets of great cities? And if 
they did how do you think we would hold 
them, by the horns or tail ?” 

For an instant the face of the old man wore 
a puzzied expression, and then with’ a clear- 
ing brow he asked, — 

“ Did yer ever see one?” 

“Yes, once in a menagerie.” 

“In er what? I don’t understand that ar 
big word.” 

“A show. It was chained to a pole and 

had little red eyes, a great bushy neck, sharp 
hoofs and horns and” — 
' This time the laugh that broke from the 
lips of Otter Joe had in it many of the ele- 
ments of civilization, and could have been 
heard to a considerable distance, as he ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Er buffer with huffs and er bushy mane!” 

“ Yes, they are a kind of cattle, you know.” 

“Goodness, goodness! It am er aner- 
mile yer am talking erbout, and I er fish.” 

“ A fish!” and Tom clapped his hands and 
shouted merrily at the idea. 

“Sartinly, I°ll show yer,” be said aloud, 
and then under his breath, “it’s strange how 
ignorant people kin be who live in cities all 
thar lives.” 

Changing the course of the boat, he pulled 
to the shore, entered a bayou and pushed 
along until the water shallowed, and the bot- 
tom was plainly to be seen. Then he hand- 
ed a pail to Hubert, took a spear with a long 
peace and stepping to the bow almost whis- 
pered, — 

“ Now yer push straight erhead as quiet 
as ever yer kin, and I'll see ef I can’t catch 
er bu ffler that ha’p’t got no buffs ef it has 
horns,” and he looked quizzically into the 
face of Tom. 

For a time he stood rigid as iron, then 
there was a rapid thrust of the spear, and in- 
stantly a pierced fish was shaken off almost 
into the lap of Tom, and the old man said, — 


“ Thar’s er buffler.” 

It was a fish something of the shape and 
general appearance of those the boys knew 
as porgies, but darker in color, with more 
the mouth of a sucker, and tiny horns that 
had astonished Tom, and he asked all man- 
ner of questions regarding it, and lastly (as 
be saw the boat was drifsirg back into the 
river ) if there were no more to be caught., 

“ Yas, bushels,” replied Joe. “ Black buf- 
fler am thick enuff in all ther sloos that emp- 
ty inter ther river, but it’s kinder late in ther 
season and they am gittin’ soft, and taste 
muddy. No, I only speared this one ter 
show yer what they looked like, and now 
we go arter cats.’ 

“Cats? Wild cats?” and Tom began to 
look anxiously around. 

“ Guess they am tame ernuff,” laughed Joe. 

“ But,’ said Tom, “ nobody eats them but 
Chinamen.” 

“ And,” interposed Hubert, who was far 
more reticent than his brother, “ they eat rats 
as well.” 

; “ Rats am good eatin’,” said Joe reflective- 


Joe!” 

“Yas, and many’s ther mush-rat that’s 
kept me from starvin’.’ 

“ Musk-rats? Well, perhaps,” answered 
Hubert evasively. 

“ But about the cats, Mr. Joe?” asked 
Tom, “ where do you expect to find them, in 
the rocks or trees? and is their fur ie 

“Fur?” laughed Joe, who understood 
what the boy was thinking of, “ wail, I can’t 
precisely say about that, but I know ther 
flesh am, and here’s thet place ter catch ’em, 
so out with yer lines.” 

“To catch cats in the water! I’ve heard 
of their having nine fives!” whistled Tom, 
but the experience of the buffalo had made 
him somewhat cautious, and he followed di- 
rections about baiting, dropping his line, and 
keeping still, and awaited developments. 

“10 yer hear ‘em purr ?” asked Joe in the 
most subdued whisper, when every one had 
become silent. 

“Purr? Mr. Joe, you can’t make any more 
game of me. I don’t believe in cats living 
under water, and their purring is all non- 
sense.” 

“ Listen, Put yer ear clus down ter ther 
water, and ef yer can’t hear ‘em purr yer 
deffer nor er — 

Doubting, but inclined to humor the old 
man, they complied with his request, and 
were astonished by the sounds from under 
the water, — sounds that could be compared 
to nothing but the gentle purring of great, 
pleased cats. 

“ You are right, Mr. Joe,” said Tom, hon- 
estly confessing, “and, great thunder! there is 
something with my line.” 

“ Softly, boy, softly. Now pul! strong and 
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steady. Thar!” and he reached over the 
side of the boat and swung an immense cat- 
fish in, “ Thar am yer cat, but l’m sorry 
yet had ter swar erbout it.” 

“ Swear ?” questioned Tom in wide-eyed 
astonishment. “I did n’t swear.” 

“ Wail, it sounded very much like it.’ 

“TI only said ‘ thunder.’” 

“Yas, yas, | know it was n’t as bad as it 
mought have been, but it ermounts ter ther 
same thing. All sich words am er disre- 
spect ter ther good Lord, and I coucate ther 
redskins am erbout right when they say thun- 
der am his voice when angry.” 

“ Don’t the redskins ever swear?” ques- 
tioned Tom, to save himself from further 
lecturing, and blushing painfuliy under the 
reproof, 

“ Never!” answered Otter Joe decidedly. 

“Never?” 

“Not in their own languidge, fer they 
can’t.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘can’t,’ Mr, Joe?” 

“ Waiil, thar is n’t er swar word in apy red- 
skin tongue. Ther very worst thing they 
kin say is ‘ Matcha Manitou,’ which means 
evil spirit. But arter they have learned that 
’ of ther pale face they am bad ernuff, that am 
er fact, and cussin’ is erbout ther fust thing 
they do larn. And so it am with drinkin’ 
and — wail, in fact, all ther bad they do know 
was taught them by ther white man and — 
look out fer yer lines, both on yer.” 

The sun had for some time been hidden by 
clouds, a few rain drops pattered down, and 
the fish bit so freely that in a very short time 
even the desire of the boys was satisfied, and 
Joe — pulled ashore, fastened the boat, 
and guided them to a cave where they could 
be perfectly sheltered. 

“ Now,” he said, “ make yerselves comfort- 
able, and I’ll go down ter ther boat and bring 
up dpe dinner-baskets and er couple of fish 
and cook ’em fer yer. I know yer mnst be 
hungry as bar in ther spring-time, — never 
saw er great growin’ boy that was nt.” 

Hg started off !aughing, leaving Tom per- 
plexed to know why the animal should be 
more ravenous for food at that particular 
period than at any other, for his knowledge 
of natural history was extremely limited. 
But he resolved to remember the matter, and 
get an explanation from his father, a good 
thing to do, as he subsequently ascertained, 
for as it is written in the best of all books, 
“in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety,” and wisdom. 

“ Now then,” continued Joe as he re-ap- 
eye dripping as the animal after which 

e was named when emerging from a stream, 
“can’t one of yer build up a fire while I dress 
these cats, that am, take ther fur off on ’em ?”” 

“T will!” exclaimed Tom, who did n’t fan- 
cy having fun constantly poked at him. 

“All right. Hold on! That’s no way, 


pilin’ sticks on top of one ernuther. Don’t 
yer see how they war laid before ?” 

“ Yes, and ina queer fashion, just like the 
spokes of a wheel.” 

“ Sartinly, and thar was er reason fer it. 
That am redskin wisdom, and we trappers 
larned it of them, Yer see ther fire war 
builded in ther center and yer can shove ther 
sticks in and keep ’em burnin, ef yer want 
ter, and ef yer don’t yer kin go erway and 
leave it in safety, fer it will soon go out, and 
thar’s no settin’ ther woods on fire, and ther 
sticks am all ready fer ther next time.” 

“1 did n’t know the Indians had half so 
much gumption.” 

* You ’il find out they am no fools in wood- 
craft,” sniffed Joe, who disliked very much 
to have a word said against his favorites. 

Watching Tom, and being watched in turn 
by him and Hubert, the old man dressed the 
fish and thoroughly washed them at the riv- 
er. Then Tom asked, — 

“ How in the world can you cook them? 
You have no frying-pan.” 

_“Ther redskins. did n’t nuther, and yet 
they never starved when thar war plenty of 
fish eround. Thar’s more’n one way ter 
skin — wail, er cat,” and he laughed himself 
into good humor at the wry face of the boy. 

Gathering wet leaves, he carefully rolled 
up’one of the fish and buried it in the ashes, 
raking hot coals over it. Then he took a 
long, stout, whip-stock of a stick, shoved one 
end firmly into the ground, hung the other 
fish upon it, so that it would bend down near 
the fire, then a piece of salt pork above, and 
so it wou.d drip upon and “ baste” it, and 
stretching himself upon the rocky floor wait- 
ed patiently until the cooking was complet- 
ed to his satisfaction, 

“That am ther way ther redskins did 
things, and J ha’n’t found out no better,” he 
said as he took one down from the stick, and 
drawing the other from the ashes, removed 
the smoking leaves. 

The boys agreed with him when they Lad 
tasted, that there never was anything one 
half so good before, 

“It’s just bully !” shouted Tom, “and I ’ll 
vote for the Indians, hereafter, every time.” 

“ Hunger am ther very best kind of sass,” 
laughed Otter Joe, “ and ef yer take sich er 
fancy ter cats, who knows how soon you ’il 
be nankerin’ arter rats.” 

“ Mr. Joe,” interrupted Hubert, coming to 
the rescue of his brother, “did the Indians 
ever know of this cave?” 

“ From ther creation of ther world, I ’spose. 
I disremember how many years I ’ve known 
it, but long before, they used ter think er 
great Manitou lived in it, and made arrer- 
heads fer ther lightnio’ bolts, and all that kind 
of nonsense.” 

“ And they believed it?” 

.“Sartinly. They war heathens.” 
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“ And the worst kind of sinners,” put in 
Tom a trifle maliciously. 

“ Yas, I ’spose so, — we allam. But they 
berlieved in er good spirit, and in rerwards 
if good, and punishments if bad, arter death, 
and as they did n’t know any better, it may 
be the marciful Lord will forgive’em. The 
did ther best they knew how, and that ’s all 
kin do.” 

he old man arose with the words, as if 
the question needed no further discussion, 
went to the entrance of the cave, critically 
scanned the sky, and said, — 

“It am going ter thunder and lightnin 
hard, and thar ’Il be no more fishin’ or roam- 
in’ through ther woods terday. We had bet- 
ter hurry home berfore ther storm busts in 
arnest. P*raps ernuther time yer father will 
lef yer come and see me, and then I ’ll tell 
yer ther hist’ry of this ar cave,—it am er 
cu'rus one, — and show yer how ter trap ot- 
ter and mink and rats.” 

“ Oh, we ’ll be certain to come, Mr. Joe,” 
was answered jubilantly. 

“ That ’s just as ther good Lord wills,” he 
answered solemnly. “I ’ve known as brave 
and handsome er bey as you ter sleep on 
arth, and wake up in eternity, with an arrer 


through his breast and his scalp dryin in er 
redskin’s lodge.” 

Sobered by the words, the journey back to 
the cabin of the old hunter was passed al- 
most in silence, and as the storm grew more 
threatening, a hasty farewell of Otter Joe was 
taken, and the boys ran home with all their 


speed. 

Their little sister stood on the veranda, 
watching their coming, and as they dashed 
under its cover she danced gleefully and 
clapped her tiny hands and shouted, — 

“O Tom, you scampered just like mice 
chased by a cat.” 

“Cat again!” he grumbled. Am I never 
to hear the last of that?” 

But dry clothes and a hot supper restored 
his customary good humor, and, after relat- 
ing the adventures of the day, giving a glow- 
ing account of Joe and his wisdom, and ob- 
taining a promise that they might frequently 
visit him, the boys slept soundly. Yet Tom 
especially afterward confessed to strange 
dreams, a which fish with fur and claws, 
cats with horns and scales, and Otter Joe 
forging thunder-bolts in the shape of Indian 
arrows for Jove, were mingled in the wild 
est confusion. 


WHEN THE STARS ARE MERRY TWINKLING. 


BY W. A. RICE. 


EN the stars are merry twinkling 
Through the windows of the night, 
And the moon in all her glory 
Walks alone her azure height, 
It recalls a face I ’ve known 
When I wandered not alone. 


It reminds me of a sorrow 
That the stars can never still ; 
Of a heart bereft and broken, 
That no other voice can thrill; 
How I strive, with longing eyes, 
For a glimpse beyond the skies! 


There methinks in all her beauty 
She looks down each starry nigh*, 
Standing by the gates of jasper, 


Bawoor, Main, Avoust, 1881, 


In her robes of snowy white: 
Fancy only it may be, — 
Though a truth it seems to me. 


When around me falls the evening, 
With its tranquil veil of rest, 
And the voice I loved is silent, 
Sealed the lips my own have pressed. 
In the shadows sadly drear, 
Down my cheek oft rolled a tear. 


‘When the stars have ceased to glitter 
In night’s deep cerulean crown, 

When the moon puts off her splendor, 
And no more on earth looks down, 

Then will I forget that face, 

Frum my heart this love erase. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Brices, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.], 
Answers to Fanuary Pussles. 
1.— Xenium. 


ek > 
som 


E 
10,—Strontian, 
MONTHLY MAGAZINB. 
16, — Apparatus. 
— Understand. 
18. — Religiously. 
19. — Pintail. 


11.— BALLO 


12, — Instruction. 

13. — Proposal. 

14. — Abstemiousness. 
15.— 


20.— A Charade. 
In whole lives a merchant,—quite sharp he is 


reckoned ; 

He nana first horse lodged within a first sec 
on 

On the first of each month he sends to each 


debtor, 
Whom he fears is not second, a first in a letter. 
MAUDE. | 


21.— Half Square. 
To chat; a southern constellation ; to separate ; 
near; a letter. . Erriz. 


22 —A Novel Diamond. 
a consonant. 
a large tub. 
wild. 
a boy’s nickname. 
a vowel. 
Down.— A vowel; a piece (obs.); a mineral; 
a bov’s nickname; a vowel. 
I to 8, a descendant of Mohammed. 
MAUDE. 


Word Anacrams. 


23. — Bury fear. 28. — More tripes. 
24. — Try us, Ada. 29. — Let rip. 
25.— One pier. 30. — Try rice, do. 
— Slip it. 31. — Tea drivers, 
27.— Sell pans. ~ 32. — Bird is all. 


MUuFTI. 


33- — Cross-Word Enigma 
In high, not in low; 

In hail, not in snow; 

In owl, not in crow; 

In sail, not in row; 

In plant, not in sow; 

In snow, not in rain; 

In wild, not in sane ; 

In street, not in lane: 
The whole, of letters eight, 
Is the name of a noble State. LL. c. A. 


A Square. 
To unite; to call; a prognostic; a red wine. 
Errig. 


35-— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 

A covering for the head; persons who at cer- 
tain times of the year have no shadow; a form of 
head-dress; to keep away. 

Primals, a match; finals, a royal; connected, 
corporeal. 


36. — Mumerical Enigma. 
The whole, containing 9 letters, is one of the 
alkaline earths. 
5, is the itch in beasts. 


The 1, 8, 4, 3 
The 6, 7, 2, is a monkey of South America. 
A. BLOKHED. 


.— Transpose a shell, and 
and get nice perception. 
38.-— A country of South get 


get dignity; again, 


genuine. UFTI. 


Answers Next Month, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before February 10, we 
will sa: a fine chromo, and for the next-best 
list a novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October es were re- 
ceived from Mufti, Birdie Brown, Katie Smith, 
Cora A. L., Vixen, Vinnie, A. Mary Khan, Ida 
May, Old Oakum, Teddy, Judith Lee, and J. D. 


Prise-Winners. 


Katie Smith, for the largest of correct 
answers; Mufti, for the 


Original contributions are solicited from the 
readers of this magazine in all parts of the coun- 
trv. RUTHVEN. 
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Ecc OMELET. — Allow two tablespoonfuls of 
sweet milk and a pinch of salt for each egg. 
Beat the yelks until thick and creamy, add the 
milk and salt, and last the whites beaten to a 
stiff froth. Pour into a hot pan, in which a piece 
of butter, the size of a walnut, has just been melt- 
ed. The mixture should at once begin to bubble. 
Slip under a broad-bladed knife frequently, to 
prevent burning. Cook three or four minutes, 
and, when the top begins to set, fold over, shake 
the pan to free the omelet, ard carefully turn on 
to a hot platter. When a large omelet is needed 
it is best to divide the mixture, and make two or 
three smaller ones, sending each to the table as 
soon as done. 


HorsForp’s Actp PHOSPHATE is useful in dys- 
pepsia. It gives the stomach tone, and imparts 
vigor to the whole system. 


MurFFins. — Mix a quart of wheat flour with a 
pint and a half of milk, half a teacup of yeast, a 
couple of beaten eggs, a teas ful of salt, and 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of warm melted but- 
ter. Set the batter in a warm place to rise. 
When light, butter your muffin Supe, turn in the 
mixture, and bake muffins to a light brown. 


Eocs wITH CHEESE. — Four ounces of 
cheese, butter size of a nut, a little nutmeg, 
parsley and challot chopped, half a glass of 
white wine. Stir it constantly near a slow fire, 
until the cheese is melted, then break up six “ges 
and stir in, cooking genily over a slow 
Serve on a platter garni with fried bread. 


“Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHEs are excellent 
for the relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat. 
They are exceedingly effective.” — Christian 
We London, Eng. 


To CLarIFY SUGAR FOR PRESERVING. — For 
each pound of sugar allow one-half pint of water; 
for three pounds of sugar the white of one egg. 
Mix when cold, boil a few minutes, and skin it; 
= it stand ten minutes, skim it again, and strain 


CREAM.—This is a delicate and 
ble dish for an evening entertainment. 
issolve one ounce and a quarter of isinglass in 
half a pint of water. Boil for two hours a tea- 
cupful of whole coffee, in about half a pint of 
water (ground coffee is not so good for the pur- 
); add a teacupful to the melted isinglass. 
Put them into a saucepan with half a pint of 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


milk, and let the whole boil up; sweeten with 
loaf sugar, and let it stand ten minutes to cool, 
then add a pint of good cream; stir it well up, 
and pour it into a mould, and put it in a cool 
place to fix; turn it out on a glass dish before 
serving up. 


CHICKEN JELLY.— Dress and clean the 
chicken as usual, rinsing it well, but not allowing 
it to lie in cold water to soak; break the bones, 
and put bones and meat intoa kettle, with enough 
cold water to cover the chicken; heat slowly, and 
let it simmer gently until the meat is in liitle 
strings, and the water has boiled half away; 
skim it then, and press it through a sieve ; salt to 
suit your taste, put on the fire again, and let it 
simmer for ten minutes, then take from the fire, 
and when it is perfectly cold skim it; keep it in 
the refrigerator or sume cold place. You can 
make sandwiches by using crackers, or very thin 
slices of bread. 


CREAM CABBAGE. — Beat together the yelks 
of two eggs, one-half cup of sugar, one-hilf cup 
of vinegar, butter size of an egg, salt and pepper. 
Put the mixture into a saucepan, and stir until it 
boils ; then stir in one cup of cream. Pour over 
the cabbage while hot. 


BEEFSTEAK WITH ONIONS. — Heat the frving- 
pan until it smokes, put in the meat, without but- 
ter, turn « onstantly until done ; a few minutes be- 
fore removing put in a tablespoonful of batter or 
lard; as soon as the meat is taken out put in the 
sliced onions, and fry brown; care being ‘taken 
that they do not burn. Put the meat on a plat- 
fer, and cover it with onions. Serve immediate- 
y- 


PRUNE PUDDING. — Heat a little more than 
one pint of sweet milk; when boiling stir in 
gradually the ae One large spoonful of 
corn starch, mix smo: thly with a small quantity 
of cold milk ; add four well-beaten eggs, enough 
sugar to sweeten, one poonful of butter, a a 
littie grated nutmeg. t this come to a boil. 
Then pour it into a well-buttered dish, adding 
one teacup ceeded prunes just before placing in 
the oven; bake about twenty minutes. The 

runes must be previously stewed until tendcr. 
~— with or without sauce, as is preferred. 


Caraway SEED Cooktgs.— Stir together, 
till as light as cream, half a pound of butter, and 
half a pound of white sugar; add three well- 
beaten eggs, and one ounce of caraway seed mix- 
ed with a cup of flour; knead, and then add 
flour enough to make a stiff dough ; roll thin, cut 
in fancy shapes, and bake, 
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The Ladies’ 


Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

rtment must be sent to Exta A. BRIGGs, 

Vest Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


RUTH’S FAVORITE LACE. 


Cast on eleven stitches; knit across plain. 

First Row. — Slip one, knit four, over, slip 
one, knit two togeher, pass slipped stitches over, 
over, knit one, knit two together crossed. 

Second Row.—Slip one, knit four, narrow, 
knit three. 

Tuirp Row. — Slip one, knit three, over, purl 
three, over, knit two. 

FourrH Row. —Slip one, knit six, narrow, 
knit two. 

Firrn Row.— Slip one, knit two, slip one, 
knit two together, pass slipped stitch over, over 
three times, narrow, over, knit two. 

SIXTH Row.— Slip one, knit one, purl one, 
on the three overs (knit one, purl one, knit one), 
then purl one, knit one, narrow, knit one. 

SEVENTH Row.—Slip one, knit one, over, 
knit seven, over, knit two. 

EIGHTH Row. — Slip one, knit two, purl sev- 
en, knit three. 

NinTH Row.—Sl'p one, knit two, over, knit 
three, narrow, over, knit one, knit two together 
cr 
TenTH Row. — Slip one, knit two, purl five, 
knit four. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Slip one, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit one, knit two 
together crossed. 

TweLrrH Row.—Siip one, knit two, purl 
three, knit five. 


A washstand may be improvised from a cask. 
Fix a square or octagon shaped board on the 
top, nail round it a curtain, made of chiutz, to 
hang to the floor, Cut a circular hole for the 
basin. Take away some of the staves uncer the 
—— and put in a shelf, which may be very 
useful. 


JAPANESE PATCH-WORK. 


This is a new ry in which to piece silk, and 
one which wastes but little of the material. 

Cut a lining of calico, or cotton, of about thir- 
tecn inches square, and if you remember how the 
log-cabin quilts were pieced you will have the 
idea, only in that you had a square for the cen- 
tre. But in this lay on such a piece of silk as 
you happen to have, not large, and no matter 
what shape, and just catch it on to the clqth. 
Then take another piece, of another color, and, 
putting right sides together, run together, turn 


over, and catch down as before. Continue this 
until the square is gs 9am. so as to be 
perfectly smooth, cutting off the extra silk left at 
the edges. You wiil have an odd-looking square, 
but when you have feather-stitched over the 
seams with a contrasting colored floss or silk, 
you will be astonished at the beauty of your 
work. There will be no two alike, and it will be 
a handsome quilt when completed. It is beauti- 
ful to join the squares by strips of black velvet. 


CHILD’s COLLAR. 

Use 40, 50, or 60 cotton, with corresponding 
needles. 

Cast on twenty-eight stitches. 

First Row.— Konic three, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit one, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
knit two, narrow, knit four, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit one, over, narrow, over, knit one. 

The second, fourth, and other even rows are 
purled, 

THIRD Row. — Knit two, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
knit two, narrow, knit two, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, over, knit one. 

FirtH Row.— Knit one, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit five, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
knit two, narrow twice, knit two, over, knit five, 
over, narrow, over, knit one. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit six, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, over, knit one, over, knit one, over, 
kn;t two, narrow, knit two, narrow, knit one, nar- 
row, knit two, over, narrow, over, narrow. 

NINTH Row. — Knit five, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit three, over, 
knit two, narrow, knit two, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, over, narrow. 

ELEVENTH Row.—Konit four, narrow, knit 
two, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit five, 
over, knit two, narrow twice, knit two, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow. 


HAND SCREEN, 

Cut two pieces of thin cardboard square, as 
large as you wish the screen ; round off the low- 
er corners; cover both pieces on one side with 
silk; paint or embroider a floral design in the 
centre of each. 

For the handle use the end of an old parasol 
handle. Finish the edge with chenille and gold 
braid, and across the top glue in any kind of fan- 
cy feathers, On each round corner place two 
tassels with cord, to correspond with the silk, 


Pretty imitation vases may be made of card- 
board, painted, and left without a bottom, so that 
they may be set over a tumbler of flowers. 
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THe Morat Younc Man. — William H. 
Thomes, in his new story, “ The Belle of Austra- 
lia,” which is begun in BALLou’s MAGAZzINe for 
January, describes himself as being “a youth who 
associated with men who were not in the habit of 
swearing except under extreme provocatiun.” 
The query arises: To what particular class of 
Christians did Mr. Thomes’s associates belong? 
— Boston Star. ' 


To the conscientious and truthful class, Mr. 
Star, as every one can see if they will read “ The 
Bele of Australia.” 


Gyp, Junior. — This is the title of an operet- 
ta for scnool, church, and other amateur musical 
organizations, the libretto of which is written ov 
Earl Marble, the editor of the Fo/io, and a fre- 

uent contributor to our pages. and the music by 
b. F. Hodges, who has published a number of 
church and choir books and popular songs 
through the honses of Oliver Ditson & Company, 
White, Smith & Company, and Lee & Shepard. 
The operetta is well written, the music is pleasing 
and catchy, and it cannot fail to become popular. 
It is published by White, Smith & Company, and 
is sold for 75 cents. 


A New Nove1, sy WILLIAM H. THOMEs. — 
The January number of that popular family mag- 
azine, BALLou's MONTHLY, will conta‘n the 
opening chapters of William H. Thomes’s new 
novel “ The Belle of Australia.” From advance 
sheets, which we have read, we are confident that 
this new storv from the pen of the author of 
“The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “Runnm 
thé Blockade,” and so forth, will be enrich 
with all the old-time exciting interest with which 
Mr. Thomes invested his former works, which 
have enjoyed so wide a popularity. It can only 
be read in BALLov’s MAGAZINE. — Boston Home 


Journal. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN AUSTRALIAN STory.—The notable fea- 
ture of the January number of BALLov’s popular 
magazine, is the opening of Mr. William H. 
Thomes’s new novel, “ The Belle of Australia.” 
The story promises to be full of interest and ad- 
venture, and, as Mr. Thomes has visited Austra- 
lia, all the descriptions may be relied upon as 
correct, The mystery of the novel, which is hint- 
ed at in the beginning, will follow the story 
through to the end, and the unraveling of it will 
constitute the chief feature of the plot. Mr. 
Thomes intends to make this his most ambitious 
attempt at novel writing. — Sunday Times. 

Our SEED DEPARTMENT.— Under the head 
of “ Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs,” those of our 
readers who are interested, will find a list of ad- 
vertisements representing houses of standing «nd 
reliability, and those that we can safely recom- 
mend to all in need of their goods. We should 
not feel inclined to write any notice of this char- 
acter, were it not that before soliciting or 
ing the advertisement of any house, we carefully 
investigate their standing and reputation. We, 
therefore, are prepared to say that any seeds, 
plants, and so forth, purchased of our advertisers 
will give entire satisfaction, and if perchance 
they should not, the advertiser himself will make 
the restitution complete. We have opened a de- 
partment of this. character with the view that a 
taste for flowers and their cultivation is rapidly 
growing in the community, and we wish to be- 


come a factor in supplying the want so long de- 


sired. If we can bring our interested readers 
and our advertisers together, in a harmonious 
relation of commerce, the aim and object of our 
endeavor will be met in the advance progress and 
cultivation of those finer tastes, which not only 
ennobles and elevates the character, but also 
ives an irresistible beauty and charm to our 
omes, and all that makes life pleasant and 
cheerful. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


An ADMIRER.— We are glad that you like 
“ The Belle of Australia,” and we trust that you 
will continue to follow her fortunes in BALLou’s 
until they terminate, The part that is in this 
number will be found quite thrilling. Ask your 
friends to read it. 

Back NuMBERS WANTED. — We are in want 
of the following back numbers of BALLou’s Mac- 
AZINE, for which we will pay the full price for a 
dozen or less of each: January, 1876; January, 
1$78; November and December, 13875; March, 
1879; and April, 1880. Address this office as 
soon as possible. 

BLancue. — We thank you for your informa- 
tion. The story vou allude to we bought and 
paid for, and if Mr. Eliot Ryder stole it from a 


magazine we did not know it. We should have 
thought that he would have had more self-respect 
than to have imposed upon us in the way he did. 
Hereafter we shall not use a line from his pen. 

Mrs. W.— Your handwriting is so much like 
your friend’s that we supposed you were one per- 
son. The explanation is sufficient, and we are 

leased that itis made. If you could improve a 
ittle in preparing your articles they would be re- 
markable for their goodness, strength of charac- 
ter, and vigor. But you will learn in time, we 
hope, for your own sake, and our own. 

Miss S.— We congratulate you with all our 
heart on your success, Your career has been a 
prosperous one from the time you first put pen to 
paper. After you have become rich and happy 
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do not fi yew old friends, or let them die of 
neglect. And, above all things, do not get mar- 
ried. A literary woman with a husband and ba- 
bies is to be pitied, and so isthe man. Keep 
single, and be happy. 

A ScoTcHMAN.— The article on Robert 
Burns, in the December number of BALLou’s, 
has received much praise, but not near as much 
as it deserved. We consider it the best life of 
the poet that we ever read, and the writer has 
reasgn to be proud of his subject, and the way it 
was presented. 

KATIE, — What is the use of asking a man 
who has not a moment to spare, during a hot po- 
litical campaign, to read poetry that commences, 

* How quietly and sweetly lies my love.” 
We think this is a reflection on politicians, for 
it intimates that they will lie, and every one 
knows that they will not. 

CARLOS, — Many thanks for your club. We 
hope that hundreds of others will follow your ex- 
ample, ana give BALLou’s such a boom that we 


orders, drafts, or checks; but, if they can’t pro- 
cure either, do not send postage stamps of over 
ones, twos, or threes, as they are difficult to dis- 
pose of except at a large discount, and we can’t 
afford the Jatter with our smal] margin for profit. 
We hope our friends will remember this. Of 
course bills can be sent as usual, but checks or 
money orders are safer. 

Jura. — The ey first line of your poem con- 
demns it as untruthful and unnatural, for that 
reason we reject it. You say, — 

“ No more my love is lying.” 

Now, the fact of it is, all loves lie, and vours is 
no exception, and if you think he is truthful you 
are mistaken. He is just like the rest of the men, 
no better, and no worse. Discount ninety-nine 
per cent of what he says, and you will hit the 
mark every time. Julia, you must more 
worldly wise, and you will be as you grow older. 

Prcasus.— "t is alittle singular that one of 
the most elegant epigrams to be found in any lan- . 

uage was written by an Arabian poet, the Calif 


hi Billah, who died in 951 A. D. Here are 
the lines, and they are wonderfully tender :— 
TO A LADY, ON SEEING HER BLUSH, 
Lelia! whene’er I gaze on thee, 
My altered cheek turns pale ; 
While upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 
Lelia! shail I the cause impart, 
Why such a change takes place? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle in thy face. 


shall have to enlarge our quarters, “The Belle 
of Australia” ys os to be liked by our readers, 
to jodse from the large editions that we have 
sold, and the letters received from subscribers 
complimenting it. The interest increases as the 
tale progresses, and we hope all will sympathize 


og the young hero and heroine in their troub- 


PARTICULAR NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. — We 
hope our friends who intend to subscribe for 
BALLov’s for the ensuing year will send us money 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 1883. she 


We have received many compliments, during the past year, for BALLou’s MAGAZINE, and we 
‘really think we have deserved them, for we have striven to make it attractive in all its departments, 
and to keep its pages pure and free from all that could offend the most sensitive, and as in tae past 
so will our course be in the future. We shall continue to publish the best stories that can be pur- 
chased for money, and the most eloquent poetry that can be selected from the many thousand pieces 
sent to us for examination, while our selections will be first-class and well calculated tu instruct and 

“amuse. Many of our writers, ladies and gentlemen who have contributed to our pages for years, 
will furnish sketches and tales as usual, and on our staff will be found quite a number of new 
names, with excellent reputations as writers, and deep thinkers. 

Of course the event of the coming year wi!l be Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMEs’s new novel, called 
“Tue BELLE OF AUSTRALIA.” It will be commenced in the January number, and run through 
twelve parts, each one illustrated, We trust that our readers will take as much pleasure in perusing 
it as Mr. THOMEs took in writing it, and if one-tenth part of those who have read his previous 
works, and liked them, will subscribe for or buy BALLou’s MaGazinE for the ensuing year, his am- 
bition will be gratified, and BALLou’s will receive a boom that will astonish the newsdealers, and 
gratify the publishers. This can be done if friends will only combine, and recommend it to their 
neighbors, and not lend it to them, as is too often the case. 

“Tue BELLE OF AUSTRALIA ” will be the only continued story in BALLov’s for the ensuing year 
It is quite probable that we shall never again publish two continued stories in the magazine. We 
think our patrons will be better satisfied with one, stirring, natural, and fu:] of interest, like the one 
we shall commence. 

Please send in your subscriptions and orders to the newsdealers as early as possible, so that we 
shall know just how many thousand copies we shall have to print, and then you will not be obliged 
to wait for a second edition to be put to press. 

The terms of BALLov’s MaGaziNne for the year 1883 will be $1.50 per annum, postpaid, For 
club terms and particulars, see announcement on an advertising page. 

N. B. — Back numbers of BALLoU'’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained at this office. 
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Ballou's Monthly Magasine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Morat Younc Man.— William H. 
Thomes, in his new story, “ The Belle of Austra- 
lia,” which is begun in BALLoU’s MaGazine for 
January, describes himself as being “a youth who 
associated with men who were not in the habit of 
swearing except under extreme provocatiun.” 
The query arises: To what particular class of 
Christians did Mr. Thomes’s associates belong? 
— Boston Star. ' 


To the conscientious and truthful class, Mr. 
Star, as every one can see if they will read “ The 
BeYe of Australia.” 


Gyp, Jun1or. — This is the title of an operet- 
ta for scnool, church, and other amateur musical 
organizations, the libretto of which is written ov 
Earl Marble, the editor of the Folio, and a fre- 

vent contributor to our pages. and the music by 

. F. Hodges, who has published a number of 
church and choir books and popular songs 
through the honses of Oliver Ditson & Company, 
White, Smith & Company, and Lee & Shepard. 
The operetta is well written, the music is pleasing 
and catchy, and it cannot fail to become popular. 
It is published by White, Smith & Company, and 
is sold for 75 cents. 


A New Nove, spy WILLIAM H. THOMEs. — 
The January number of that popular family mag- 
azine, BaLLou's MONTHLY, will conta’n the 
opening chapters of William H. Thomes’s new 
novel “ The Belle of Austria.” From advance 
sheets, which we have read, we are confident that 
this new story from the pen of the author of 
“The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” —— 
thé Blockade,” and so forth, will be enriche 
with all the old-time exciting interest with which 
Mr. Thomes invested his former works, which 
have enjoyed so wide a popularity. It can only 
be read in BALLov’s MAGAZINE. — Boston Home 
Fournal. 


AN AUSTRALIAN Story.—The notable fea- 
ture of the January number of BALLov’s popular 
magazine, is the opening of Mr. William H. 
Thomes’s new novel, “ The Belle of Australia.” 
The story promises to be full of interest and ad- 
venture, and, as Mr. Thomes has visited Austra- 
lia, all the descriptions may be relied upon as 
correct, The mystery of the novel, which is hint- 
ed at in the beginning, will follow the story 
through to the end, and the unraveling of it will 
constitute the chief feature of the plot. Mr. 
Thomes intends to make this his most ambitious 
attempt at novel writing. — Suaday Times. 

Our SEED DEPARTMENT.— Under the head 
of “ Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs,” those of our 
readers who are interested, will find a list of ad- 
vertisements representing houses of standing «nd 
reliability, and those that we can safely recom- 
mend to all in need of their goods. We should 
not feel inclined to write any notice of this char- 
acter, were it not that before soliciting or acce 
ing the advertisemert uf any house, we carefully 
investigate their standing and reputation. We, 
therefore, are prepared to say that any seeds, 
plants, and so forth, purchased of our advertisers 
will give entire satisfaction, and if perchance 
they should not, the advertiser himself will make 
the restitution complete. We have opened a de- 
partment of this. character with the view that a 
taste for flowers and their cultivation is rapidly 
growing in the community, and we wish to be- 


-come a factor in supplying the want so long de- 


sired. we can bring our interested readers 
and our advertisers together, in a harmonious 
relation of commerce, the aim and object of our 
endeavor will be met in the advance progress and 
cultivation of those finer tastes, which not only 
ennobles and elevates the character, but also 
ives an irresistible beauty and charm to our 
omes, and all that makes life pleasant and 
cheerful. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


An ApmIRER.— We are glad that you like 
“ The Belle of Australia,” and we trust that you 
will continue to follow her fortunes in BALLOU’s 
until they terminate. The t that is in this 
number will be found quite thrilling. Ask your 
friends to read it. 


Back NuMBERS WANTED. — We are in want 
of the following back numbers of BALLou’s Mac- 
AZINE, for which we will pay the full price for a 
dozen or less of each: January, 1876; January, 
1378; November and December, 1875; March, 
1879; and April, 1880. Address this office as 
soon as possible. 

BLaNcHE. — We thank you for your informa- 
tior. The story you allude to we bought and 
paid for, and if Mr. Eliot Ryder stole it from a 


magazine we did not know it. We should have 
thought that he would have had more self-respect 
than to have imposed upon us in the way he did. 
Hereafter we shall not use a line from his pen. 
Mrs. W.— Your handwriting is so much like 
your friend’s that we supposed you were one per- 
son. The explanation is sufficient, and we are 
leased that it is made. If you could improve a 
ittle in preparing your articles they would be re- 
markable for their goodness, strength of charac- 
ter, and vigor. But you will learn in time, we 
hope, for your own sake, and our own. 


Miss S.— We congratulate you with all our 
heart on your success. Your career has been a 
prosperous one from the time you first put pen to 
paper. After you have rich and happy 
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do not forget your old friends, or let them die of 
neglect. "Nok dove all things, do not get mar- 
ried. A literary woman with a husband and ba- 
bies is to be pitied, and so isthe man. Keep 
single, and be happy. 

A ScoTrcHMAN.— The article on Robert 
Burns, in the December number of BaLtou’s, 
has received much praise, but not near as much 
as it deserved. We consider it the best life of 
the poet that we ever read, and the writer has 
reasgn to be proud of his subject, and the way it 
was presented. 

KaTig. — What is the use of asking a man 
who has not a moment to spare, during a hot po- 
litical campaign, to read poetry that commences, 

“ How quietly and sweetly lies my love.’’ 
We think this is a reflection on politicians, for 
it intimates that they will lie, and every one 
knows that they will not. 

CARLOS, — Many thanks for your club. We 
hope that hundreds of others will follow your ex- 
ample, ana give BALLou’s sucha boom that we 


orders, drafts, or checks; but, if they can’t pro- 
cure either, do not send postage stamps of over 
ones, twos, or threes, as they are difficult to dis- 
pose of except at a large discount, and we can’t 
afford the Jatter with our smal] margin for profit. 
We hope our friends will remember this, Of 
course bills can be sent as usual, but checks or 
money orders are safer. 

Jutta. — The very first line of your poem con- 
demns it as untruthful and unnatural, for that 
reason we reject it. You say, — 

“ No more my love is lying.” 

Now, the fact of it is, all loves lie, and vours is 
no exception, and if you think he is truthful you 
are mistaken. He is just like the rest of the men, 
no better, and no worse. Discount ninety-nine 
per cent of what he says, and you will hit the 
mark every time. Julia, you must be more 
worldly wise, and you will be as you grow older. 

PEcasus.—‘t is alittle singular that one of 
the most elegant epigrams to be found in any lan- . 

uage was written by an Arabian poet, the Calif 


hi Billah, who died in 951 A. D. Here are 
the lines, and they are wonderfully tender :— 
TO A LADY, ON SEEING HER BLUSH. 
Leiia! whene’er I gaze on thee, 
My altered cheek turns pale ; 
While upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 
Lelia! shall I the cause impart, 
Why such a change takes place? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle in thy face. 


shall have to enlarge our quarters, “The Belle 
of Australia ”’ to be liked by our readers, 
to judge from the large editions that we have 
sold, and the letters received from subscribers 
complimenting it. The interest increases as the 
tale progresses, and we hope all will sympathize 
eg the young hero and heroine in their troub- 
es. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. — We 
hope our friends who intend to subscribe for 
BALLov’s for the ensuing year will send us money 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 1883. ya 


We have received many compliments, during the past year, for BALLou’s MAGAZINE, and we 
‘really think we have deserved them, for we have striven to make it attractive in all its departments, 
and to keep its pages pure and free from all that could offend the most sensitive, and as in tae past 
so will our course be in the future. We shall continue to publish the best stories that can be pur- 
chased for money, and the most eloquent poetry that can be selected from the many thousand pieces 
sent to us for examination, while our selections will be first-class and well calculated tu instruct and 

“amuse. Many of our writers, ladies and gentlemen who have contributed to our pages for years, 
will furnish sketches and tales as usual, and on our staff will be found quite a number of new 
names, with excellent reputations as writers, and deep thinkers. 

Of course the event of the coming year wi!l be Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMEs’s new novel, called 
“THe BELLE OF AUSTRALIA.” It will be commenced in the January number, and run through 
twelve parts, each one illustrated. We trust that our readers will take as much pleasure in perusing 
it as Mr. THoMEs took in writing it, and if one-tenth part of those who have read his previous 
works, and liked them, will subscribe for or buy BALLou’s MaGazine for the ensuing year, his am- 
bition will be gratified, and BaLtou’s will receive a boom that will astonish the newsdealers, and 
gratify the publishers. This can be done if friends will only combine, and recommend it to their 
neighbors, and not lend it to them, as is too often the case. 

“THe BELLE OF AUSTRALIA ” will be the only continued story in BALLov’s for the ensuing year 
It is quite probable that we shall never again publish two continued stories in the magazine. We 
think our patrons will be better satisfied with one, stirring, natural, and fu:l of interest, like the one 
we shall commence. 

Please send in your subscriptions and orders to the newsdealers as early as possible, so that we 
shall know just how many thousand copies we shall have to print, and then you will not be obliged 
to wait for a second edition to be put to press. 

The terms of BALLou’s MAGAZINE for the year 1883 will be $1.50 per annum, postpaid. For 
club terms and particulars, see announcement on an advertising page. 

N. B. — Back numbers of BALLou'’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained at this office. 
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How THE DIAMOND Is FORMED. — Mr. A. B. 
Griffiths advances the idea that the diamond is 


formed in nature by the solvent action of highly } 


heated water, or water gas, aided by tnormous 
pressure, on the carbonaceous matter of fossils 
contained in sedimentary rocks, followed by slow 
cooling. He notes that there are but three ways 
in which crystals may be formed, namely, by fu- 
sion, by solution, and by sublimation; and as the 
diamond generally is found in nature in an allu- 
vial matrix of sandstone and pebbles, produced 
by the action of .water, and as these formations 
are often fossiliferous, he draws the inference 
that the carbonaceous matter of the fossils 
(plant or animal remains) has been dissolved by 
highly heated water, aided by great pressure ex- 
isting in the crust of the earth, and that on cool- 
ing the carbon has been deposited in the crystal- 
line form of the diamond. 

This view, he thinks, is far more rational than 
to suppose the diamond to have been formed by 
sublimation or from fusion. For the former 
supposition there are no facts to warrant an in- 
ference, either from experiment or in nature, 
while the latter hypothesis is rendered inadmissi- 
ble from the well-known fact that carbon crystal- 
izes from fusion in the form of graphite. On 
the other hand, the great solvent power of wa- 
ter, when aided by a high temperature and great 
pressure, is well known, It is manifested in its 

wer to dissolve silica, as in the geysers of Ice- 

d, and elsewhere ; and in the experimental re- 
searches of Senarmont and others on the artifi- 
cial production of crystalized minerals, such as 
uartz, mispickel, corundum, heavy spar, and so 
orth, by the prolonged action of water at high 
temperatures and pressures. From these con- 
siderations, the author can see no reason why 
highly heated water, or water £ should not 
have the power of dissolving carbonaceous 
matter fossiliferous plants and animals, and 
these on cooling depositing the carbon in the 
crystalized condition, forming the gem known as 
the diamoad. 


RELIABILITY. — If you are fortunate enough 
to know a truly reliable man, make him your 
friend at once, if you can. You can only do so, 
however, by assimilating his character. The re- 
liable man is a man of good judgment. He does 
not jump at conclusions. He is not a frivolous 
man, He is thoughtful; he turns a subject over 
in his mind, and looks at it all around. He is 
not a partial or one-sided man; he sees through 

thing. He is apt to be a very reticent man ; 
4. does not have to talk a great deal. He is a 
moderate man, not only in habits of body, but al- 
so of mind. He is nota passionate man; if so 
nature, he has overcome it by grace. He isa 
sincere man, not a plotter or schemer, What he 
says may be relied on. He is a trustworthy man. 
You feel 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


man, for his conclusions are logically deduced 
from the sure basis of truth, and he does not 
fear to maintain them. He is a good man, for 
no one can be thoroughly honest and tru‘hful 
without deing good. Is such a quality attain- 
able? Most assuredly so, It is not born, it is 
made. Character may be formed: of course, 
then its component parts fen be moulded to the 
formation. To gain “ spotless reputation isa 
prize worth trying for. 


As IrHEers Sez Us.— We think the Chinese 
dress queer; the Chinese think ours the same. 
Each nation makes its own style the standard of 
comparison. An Englishman, traveling through 
China, was ofter, amused by hearing the free 
criticisms of the people on his clothing and ap- 
pearance. On his arrival at an‘inn a crowd 
would gather, and he would hear such remarks 
as these, — 

“ What a curious-looking fellow. He has no 
cue, and does n’t shave his head.” 

“ And look at his tight clothes! They are not 
elegant!” 

“ Just so; and look at his hat! Whata queer 
thing! What ugly eyes he has! His boots, 
however, are excellent ; do vou not think so? ” 

“Oh, yes, indeed; and I am told they never 
wear out, and water can't get through them.” 

If the over-curious people were driven out of 
the traveler’s room, they would collect around the 
window. Those’in front would make peep-holes 
in the paper —there are no glass windows — 
with their fingers, and gaze for hours at “the 
barbarian.” Free criticisms would be offered as 
to his barbarous method of eating with a prong- 
ed fork, thereby endangering his eyes and mouth, 
and at the odd mixture of cold drinks and hot 
food, and that he should have two or three kinds 
of vegetables on his plate at once. But the 
strangest thing of all was that he should have 
left his home to wander about their country. 


“Kiss Me, MamMa.”—“ Kiss me, mamma, 
before I sleep.” 

How simple a boon, and yet how soothing to 
the suppliant is that soft, gentle kiss. The little 
head sinks contentedly on the pen for all is 
peace and happiness within, The bright eyes 
close, the rosy lips part ina bright smile, for the 
little head is reveling in the bright and sunny 
dreams of innocence. Yes, kiss it, mamma, for 
that good-night kiss will linger in its memory 
when the giver lies mouldering in the silent 
Bare, The memory of a gentle mother’s kiss 

as cheered many a lonely wanderer’s pilgrim- 

e, and has been the beacon light to illuminate 
his desolate heart; for remember life has. many 
stormy billows to cross, a rugged path to climb, 
and we know not what is in store for the little 
one so sweetly slumbering, with no care or sor- 


safe with your property or the adminis- 
tration of affairs in his He is a brave 


row to disturb its peacefu 
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“ONLY A WOMANS HAIR.” 


Husband comes 
Home at night; 

Gets a kiss, — 
That ’s all right. 


Playful wife 
On his knee 

Sits ard talks, 
Waiting tea. 


Sudden start 
And 5 stare; 

On his coat 
Sees a hair. 


Color red, — 
Hers is black. 

Sobs and tears! 
Fury, thwack ! 


Husband goes 
Out at night: 
Won't come back 
Till he ’s tight. 


“ Well, that beats the devil,” said the grocery 
man, as he stood in front of his grocery, and saw 
the bad boy cuming along, on his way home from 
Sunday-school with a testament and some dime 
novels under his arm. “ What has got into you? 
and what has come over your pa ? f see he has 
braced up, and looks pale and solemn. You 
have n’t converted him, have you ?” 

“No, pa has not got enough religion to hurt 
him yet, but he has got the symptoms. He has 
— the church on probation, and is trying to 

good so he can get in the church for keeps. 
He said it was bad living the way he did, and he 
has got me to promise togo to Sunday-school. 
He said if I did n’t he would maul me so my 
skin would n’t hold water. You see, pa and ma 
had got to be on trial for six months before he 
could get in the church, and if he could get 
along without swearing, and doing anything bad, 
he was all right, and we must try him, and see if 
we could cause him to swear. She said she 
thought a person when on probation ought to be 
a martyr, and try and overcome all temptations 
to do evil, and if pa could go through six months 
of our h me life, and not cuss the hinges off the 
door, he was sure of a glorious immortality be- 
yond the grave. She said it would n’t be wrong 
‘or me to continue to play innocent jokes on 
and if he took it all right he was a Christian, but 
if he got a hot box, and flew around mad, he was 
better out of the church than in it. There he 
” said the boy, as he got behind a 
“and he is pretty hot for a Christian. He 
forme. You had ought to have seen 


him this morning. You see I commenced the 
exercises at home by putting a piece of ice in 


‘each of pa’s boots, and when he pulled on his 


boots he velled that his feet were all on fire, and 
we told him that it was nothing but symptoms of 

out, so he left the ice in his boots to melt, and 
x said all the morning that he felt as though he 
had sweat his boots full. But then that was not 
all. Yon know pa he wears a liver-pad. Well, 
on Saturday my chum and me was out on the 
lake shore, and we found a nest of ants, — those 
little red ants, — and I got a pop bottle half full 
of the ants, and took them home. I did not 
know what I would do with the ants, but ants are 
always handy to have in the house. This morne 
ing, when pa was dressing for church, I saw his 
liver-pad on a chair, and noticed a hole in it, and 
I thought what a nice place it would be for the 
ants. si don’t know what possessed me, but I 
took the liver-pad into my room, ard opened the 
bottle, and put the hole over the mouth of the 
bottle, and t nes the ants thought there was 
something to eat in the liver-pad, ’cause they all 
went into it, and they crawled around in the 
bran and condition powders inside of it, and I 
took it back to pa, and he put it on under his 
shirt, and dressed himself, and went to church. 
Pa squirmed a little when the minister was pray- 
ing, and 1 ss some of the ants had come out 
to view the landscape o’er. When we got up to 
s'ng the hymn pa kept kicking as though he was 
nervous, and he felt down his neck, and looked 
sort of wild, the way he did when he had the jim- 
jams. When we sat down could n’t keep 
still, and I like to died when I saw some of the 
ants come on his shirt bosom, and go racing 
around his white vest. Pa tried to look pious 
and resigned, but he could n’t keep his legs still, 
and he sweat more ’n a pail full. When the 
minister preached about “the worm that dieth 
not,” pa reached into his vest and scratched his 
ribs, and he looked as though he would give ten 
dollars if the minister was done. Ma, she look- 
ed at as though she would bite his head off, 
but pa he just squirmed, and acted as though his 
soul was on fire. Say, does ants bite, or just 
crawl around? Well, when the minister said 
amen, and prayed the second round, and then 
said a brother who was a missionary to the heath- 
en would like to make a few remarks about the 
work of the missionaries in Bengal, and take 
a collection, pa told ma she would nave to excuse 
him, and he lit for home, slapping himself on the 

» and arms, and back, and he acted crazy. 

a and me went home after the heathen got 
through, and found pain his bedroom, with part 
of his clothes off, and the liver-pad was on the 
floor, and pa was stamping on it with his 
and talked offul.” 

“What is the matter?” says ma. “Don’t 
your religion agree with vou?” 

“ Religion be dashed,” says pa, as he kicked 
the liver-pad. “I would give ten dollars to 
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know how a pint of red ants got into my liver- 
pad. Religion is one thing, and a million ants 
walking all over a man, playing tag, is another. 


in the Gehenna did they get in there?” 

And pa scowled at me as though he 'd like to 
kill me. 

“Don’t swear, dear,” says ma, as she threw 
down her hymn book, and took off her bonnet. 
“ You should be patient; remember Job was pa- 
tient, and he was afflicted with sore boils.” 

“TI don’t care,” says pa, as he chased the ants 
out of his drawers, “ Job never had an'‘s in his 
liver-pad. If he had he ’d have swore the shin- 
gies off the barn, Here you,” says pa, speaking 
to me, “you head off them ants running under 
the the known I believe 

woul responsible for this outrage. 
and pa looked at kind of hard. 4 

“O pa,” says I with tears in my eyes, “do 
think your little Sunday-school boy would catch 
ants in a pop bottle on the lake shore, and bring 
them home, and put them in the hole in your liv- 
er-pad, just before you put it on to go to church ? 
You are too bad;” and I shed some tears. 
can shed tears now any time I want to, but it did 
n't do any good this time. Pa knew it was me, 
and, while he was looking for the shaw! strap, I 
went to Sunday school, and now I guess he is af- 
ter me, and I guess I will go and take a walk 
down to Bay View.” ’ 

The boy muved off just as his pa turned the 
corner, and the grocery man said, — 

“ Well, that beats all I ever saw. If he 
was mine I would give nim away.” 


Mrs. Jones was down town making some pur- 
chases one day last week, and among other — 
bought a luminous match-safe, which could 
seen in the gloom of the darkest night, the manu- 
facturers announced. It represented a face, with 
open eyes «nd mouth, and looked simply like a 
china mask in the broad light of day. Mrs. 

ones took it home, hung it on the wall at the 

of the bed, and forgot all about it. That 
night Jones came home late; he had been kept 
out on business by a customer who wanted his 
goods invoiced, and he had told Maria not to sit 
up for him. About midnight he came in, re- 
marked with chattering teeth that it was turning 
coid, or he had the ague, turned down the light 
which had been left burning for him, and tum- 
oled into bed. The next moment he would have 
been snoring, but he happened to open his eyes, 
and he 5 poe 5 in bed with one terrible whoop of 
A Jeptha?” ask: 

“ Are you saying your prayers, - 
ed “You need n’t be so 
emphatic. QOh-h-h-h-h-h-h gr-a-c-ious g-o-odness ! 
it ’s a ghost!” she screamed, as her rae} opened 
on the ghostly face at the foot of the 

Never did two people make such time getting 
out of any place as they did in vacating that 
room. Then they [sat down on the top of the 
stairs to consult as to the next course of pro- 
cedure, . 

“It was the ghost of my father,” said Jones, 
shaking like a leaf. “I nized the features 
instantly. O Maria, what can it mean? It must 


At this moment the valiant 
“ Did I iver hear the loikes of this schramin’?” 
she exclaimed, as she explored her way with a 
ne lamp. “ Phat ’s got yees now?” 
They told Bridget as well as they could, and 
that female answered composedly, — 
“The evil one will fly away wid yees yet. If 
it’s a ghost me own two eyes wad like to see it.” 
And she marched into the bedroom, gave a 
wild yell, and came out in triumph, with the illu- 
minated match-safe in her hand. Mrs. Jones 
ae hysterically, but Jones was downright 
ma’ 


agely. “ Bought the thing herself, and hung it 
up, and then took ‘t for a ghost. I''m thankful 
I’m not a woman.” 


THE MASHER. 

“ What 1s that, mother ?” 
* A masher, dear. 

You will always find it standing here, 
Posed on the corner of the street, 
Proudly displaying its tiny feet, 
Twirling its little ten-cent cane 
And stupefying its tender brain 
With the smoke of a paper cigarette. 
Don’t touch it. dear: it was raised a pet.” 


“ Will it bite, mother?” 
“ Well, I should shout? 
It will bite a free lunch for all that ’s out.” 


Un avare va chez un dentiste pour se faire 
enlever deux dents qui le font horriblement | 
souffrir. Combien? nda-t-il a Poperateur 
vant de commencer. 

Dix francs la premiere et cing francs la sec- 
onde, lui repond le praticien. 

Eh bien, alors, arrachez-moi sealement Ja sec- 
onde ; j’attendrai pour l'autre. 


McGilpin is one of the best drummers that ever 
traveled over a southern road, but the best ef 
them will sometimes get left. He boarded the 
cars at Memphis one morning, and, as the train 
slowly pulled out of the depot, he walked lei- 
surely through the first coach, searching with the 
practiced eye of a commercial traveler, for a seat 
where the most fun was to be had. He found it. 
About half way down the second car, sat a lovely 
young girl, gazing with dreamy eyes from the 
window. Mac brought out his best smile for the 
occasion, and said, suavely,— - 

“ May I share this seat with you, madam ? ” 

The girl turned quickly from the window, and 
said, with a charming blush that made Mac de- 
termine inwardly, to have some fun at this inno- 
cent young thing’s expense, — 

Certainly, sir.” 

of his cane,and then 


He carefully di 
settled down to business. 

“I 'm from the North,” he said, by way of 
opening a conversation. “In fact, I’m a tour- 
ing pilgrim for a commercial house in St. Louis,” 
and then, with a happy thought, as the train 


be some awful warning. I—I don’t feel well, 
Maria; really don’t.” 


slowed up at a way station, and he saw a genu- 
ine southern mule, gaunt as death, in an adjacent 
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field, “ Wil] you take pity on my northern igno- 
rance, and tell me “4 ae of that por ah in 
yonder meadow?” 

She looked as directed, and, in dulcet tones, 
replied, — 

“JT, too, am a northerner, but, from the long 
ears, big mouth, and general seedy appearance 
of the animal, I should think it was ‘a tourin 
pilgrim from a commercial house in St. Louis.’ 

ust then Mac discovered that he wanted to 
see a fellow in the smoking car. 


Old Mrs. Hinglesor, Mrs. Mulkittle’s mother, 
is spending a few days with ber daughter, having 
come from a distant town upon receiving a des- 
patch from Mr. Mulkittle, stating that the “ little 
stranger ” had made his appearance. Why Mrs. 
Hingleson’s visit did not antedate that of the 
“little stranger,” a distinction which grandmoth- 
ers enjoy, is not known, nor will we attempt to 
explain. However, it was the old lady’s inten- 
tion to be nt at the stranger’s arrival, for 
when she came, and took the little fellow in her 
arms, she chuckled over him, and said somethin 
about his not waiting for other people, and that it 
was n’t his fault if folks did make miscalculations 
in this wicked world. The old lady had not 
veen long in the house before young Mulkittle 
mare himself odious in the sight of her aged 

While sitting in the fan.ily room, she was 
suddenly startled by the cat. The animai bound- 
ed into the room, and raced around, but not so 
rapidly, however, that the old lady failed to at 
once perceive her spectacles dangling from the 
tail of the excited feline. The old lady dived af- 
ter the cat, and finally secured the spectacles, 
whose glasses had been shattered against the 
round da chair. Young Mulkittle unfortunate- 
ly entered at that moment. 

“ You miserable little scoundrel!” exclaimed 
the old lady, in great agitation, “ what made you 
tie my specs to the cat’s tail? I ’m going to 
make your paw whip you, sir; mind if I Son’ 

“TI did n't go to do it.” 

“ Don’t you tell a story, sir.” 

“I had the s and let fem fall, an’ the 
= got tangled on the cat’s tail, an’ ” — 

“ That 'll do, sir. Shame on you to treat your 
poor old gran’maw that way. don’t see why 
your paw don’t teach you something. You act 
exactly like a heathen. 5 

*“ What is a heathen?” 

“ A cannibal, that 's what.” 

“ What ’s that?” 

“It ’s bad people that eat folks.” 

ut you you keep on.”, 

New keep on ?” 

“* Don’t behave better.” 

“Do heathen eat boys?” 

Yes, they do.” 

“ ” 

eat old women ? 

“ Tell me about ’em.” 

“T won’t. Now there.” 

“ Why won’t you?” 

“ Because I don’t want to. Now there.” 
“ Now where ?” 


“ Now there, sir.” 


“ Did vou ever see a heathen?” 
“ Yes. 
“ Was he in a show?” 
“ Yes.” 
ee try to eat you? 
“ Why did n’t he ?” 
“ Hush, sir.” 
The'boy laughed, and the old woman said, — 
“The laughter of fools is like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot.” 
“ Do thorns crack under a pot ?” 
“ Yes, the Bible says so.” 
“ Do they crack under a bucket?” 
“T tell you tu hush, sir.” 
“Did the crown of thorns Peter wore crack 
under a pot?” 
“ Peter did n’t wear a crown of thorns.” 
“Did Paul?” 
“ No, it was Christ.” 
“ Did you ever see a crown of thorns?” 
“ No.” 


** Do you want to see one ?” 

“ Did n’t I tell you to hash ?” 

“Is a she bear a heathen? ” 

“No.” 

“ But two she bears came outen the woods, an’ 
eat forty children.” 
them.” 

“Did you ever see a she bear? ” 

“ Yes.” 


“ Did you ever see a she fly?” j 
“Go out of here |” screamed the old lady so 
loud that the boy beat a hasty retreat. “I never 
saw such a fool child in my life. He gives me 

the fidgets.” 


In a very elegant palace car entered a weary- 
faced, poorly dressed woman with three little 
children, one a babe in her arms. A look of joy 
crept into her face as she settled down into one 
of the luxurious chairs, but it was quickly dis- 

led as she was asked rudely “to start her 

ts. 


A smile of amusement was seen on several 
faces as the frightened group hurried out to en- 
ter one of the common cars. Upon one youn 
face, however, there was a look which sha 
the countenances of the others. 

“ Auntie,” said a boy to a lady beside him, “ I 
am going to carry my basket of fruit, and this 
box of sandwiches, to the poor woman in the 
next car. You are willing, of course ?” 

He spoke eagerly, but she answered, — 

“Don’t. be foolish, dear, you need them 
yourself, and perhaps the woman is an impos 
tor. 


“No, I'll not need them,” he answered decid- 
edly, but in a very low tone. “You know I had 
a hearty breakfast, and don't need a lunch. The 
woman looked hungry, auntie, and so tired, too, 
with those three little babies clinging to her. I 
"1 be back ina minute, auntie. f know mother 
would n’t like it if I did n’t speak a kind word to 
the least of these when I meet them.” 

The worldly aunt brushed a tear from her eye 
after the boy left her, and said audibly, — 

“Just like his dear mother.” 

About five minutes later, as the lady passed 
the mother and three chiidren, she saw a pretty 
sight, —the family feasting as perhaps they had 
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never done before; the dainty sandwiches were 
eagerly caten, the fruit basket stood open. 
he oldest child, with her mouth filled with 

bread and butter, said, — 

“ Was the pretty boy an angel, mamma?” 

“No,” answered the mother, and a | ¢ ww 
look brightened her faded eves, “ but ne is doing 
angels’ work, bless his dear heart!” 

And we, too, said, “ Bless his dear heart!” 


JUVENILE INTIMIDATION. 

“ Your boy ’s been a punching my Jim,” 
Exciaimed Mrs. Jenkins, quite mad; 

“ And, if you don’t stop him at once, 
1°ll warrant you ’l] wish that you had.” 


“ The darling !” replied Mrs. Brown, 
As her young kid made for the rear, 

“You did n’t hit Jimmy on purpose? 
°T was an accident, was n't it, dear?” 


“To be sure it was,” said the kid, 

* And it could n't. be helped: but then, 
If he does n’t behave himself, 

I ll punch the young rascal again.” 


Bridget the valiant was engaged, and Mrs. 
Jones answered the door-bell herself, and found 
a glib, silver-tongued agent had taken ion 


of her steps, and was checking something in fhis 
memorandum book when she answered his fluent 
ring. 


“Ts your mamma in, miss?” he asked with a 
pensive smile. 

Mrs, Jones was rather taken aback. She was 
so accustomed on such occasions to the stereo- 
typed question, “Is the lady of the house at 
home ?” that she hardly knew what to say., 

“T see she is not,” continued the stranger, 
with a look of keen disappointment overclouding 
his face. “I had wished to see her in regard to 
a cosmetic I sell. You, with your fresh, youthful 
complexion, would hardly need it.” 

“You can’t sell anything here,” said Mrs. 
Jones, recovering hetself; “we never buy from 
agents.” 

“No? Well, I'm sorry, for consumption has 
marked me for its own,” said the man, with a 
melancholy cough. “ Are you nearly out of Bi- 
bles? I ’m trying to do a little good in the 
world before I leave it by selling the best and 
cheapest revision of the sacred ” — 

* No, I don’t want any Bibles,” snapped Mrs. 
J., “ and I'll be obliged to you if you ‘ll take 
your things off the steps so I can close the 


“Certainly, certainly, Miss— youth and beau- 
tv; and yet there is a sad, dreamy look that tells 
of biliousness. Now these liver pills” — 

“ Will you go!” exclaimed Mrs, Jones, as she 
tried to get the door closed, “Oh, if I only had 
the broom.” 

“ Broom, broom,” cried the stranger, with a 
dramatic gesture ; “who says br-oom? Not this 
young and lovely being In the heart of a great 
city!’ Brooms, my dear young lady, belong to 
the dark ages. You never, never should wield 


so common an implement! Let me sell you a 
carpet sweeper. An invention that will remove 


the dust of ages without fatigue or discomfort to 
yourself ; a patent-hinged, self-guiding, nickle- 
plated, premium-medal carpet sweeper. Lovely 
creature, don’t disfigure those graceful hands 
with a broom, when Tar a few palery dollars you 
can buy a carpet sweeper!” 

“I could n’t help it, Jeptha,” explained Mrs. 
Jones, when her husband fell over the new care 
pet sweeper, and landed in the basement among 
the ruins, “I didn't want it any more than a cat 
wants two tails, but you ought to have heard the 
creature talk. I believe I ’d have bought a cam- 
elopard if he had one for sale, and asked me to; 
he ust talked me into it.” 

t she never told Jones what he said, 


A solicitor employed by a well-known publica- 
tion recently stopped at a leading hotel in a 
Western city, and asked the proprietor for an 
advertisement for his periodical. The landlord, 
who was not troubled with an excess of modesty, 
turned upon his interlocutor, and, with a look 
that was meant to be annihilating, and in a tone 
intended to be crushing, said, — 

“Young man, my goods advertise me better 
than any other known method could do. Thev 
are sufficient.” 

* Well,” said the apparently somewhat abash- 
ed solicitor, “ if that is the case I will invest sev- 
enty-five cents in studying vour plan of advertis- 
ing. I will take breakfast here. 

“Do so, and be convinced,” said Boniface 
grandly. 

The young man paid his money, and entered 
the dining-room. hen he emerged some time 
later he seemed intent on making an immediate 
departure, but mine host was on the watch for 
him. He had, in the interim, informed those 
who were standing about how easily he had si- 
lenced the man of the press, and he now wished 
to make his triumph more complete by having 
the advertising man confess himself worsted in 
the presence of the assembled company. 

“ Hello,” he cried, as his guest seemed about 
to depart. “What do you think of my advertis- 
ing now?” 

“ Capital, capital,” replied the other. 

* Well, guess you ‘ll remember that meal 
bongee you would a card ina paper, would n’t 
you 
certainly should, and will.” 

“Ah! Well, now, you can tell your friends 
when they come to ———, 
can’t you?” , . 

“Oh! I don’t know about that?” 

“No! Why don't you?” 

“I did n’t sup you meant that breakfast to 
advertise your table. I thought it was intended 
to impress the guests with the fact that you ran a 
curled-hair factory, and had invented the most 
perfect cockroach traps ever known, and you 
could n't have hit on a better scheme.” 

The guest left them. It cannot be said that he 
carried the door away with him, for, fortunateiy, 
the door happened to be open when he wanted 
to pass out; but — he left, 


One of the stump orators who is very popular 
out West, is 
in Washington, 


Sheridan, who now resides 
e is short, as fat as Falstaff, 
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and as conscienceless a drawer of the long bow. 
He is very nimble witted, however, and can al- 
wavs make a crowd roar over his good stories. 
During the last canvas he was traveling through 
Ohio. It was in the night. Sheridan ad a sec- 
tion to himself in a crowded sleeper. He has 
the bad habit of snoring. That night hé was at 
his worst. He snored, choked, and wheezed so 
frightfully during the night that no one slept. 
The next morning, when Sheridan was getting 
out of his berth, his neighbor opposite parted his 
curtains, and said, — 

“1 sav, stranger, how much are you worth?” 

Sheridan was for a moment taken aback, but 
he soon answered promptly, — 

“Two milli Why do you want to know, 
mv friend ?” 

Wealthy snorer,” said the inquirer, “if T had 
your riches | would travel in a special car, I 
ot never inflict myself upon the public as you 

This story related upon the buat today brought 
one from a visitor, who said that in his native 
village in Kentucky was a wealthy merchant by 
the name of Sledge, He was a very stout man, 
with a very weak child’s voice. A Cincinnati 
business man, who had sold Sledge thousands of 
dollars’ werth of goods without seeing him, came 
finally to visit Sledge’s My He hunted up 
his rich customer. The Cincinnati man was 
1 full, and deep-chested, with a voice like a 
bah He went into Sledge’s store, and roar- 


“ I want to see Mr, Sledge.” 

Sledge piped out in a shrill treble in reply, — 

“My name is Sledge.” 

The Cincinnati man drew back at the sound 
of this thin voice, as he exclaimed, — 

“Your name. Sledge! I will be hanged if it 
ought not to be Tack-hammer.” 


They worked a racket on young Smith at his 


boarding-house recently. They detected him 
raiding the pie closet, and found thit he had got 
away with a mince pie, some cookies, some 
doughnuts, and some cheese. The landlady and 
her daughter together resolved on vengeance. 
Thev waited till Mr. Smith had devoured the 
food that he had taken, and made his appearance 
in the sittingroom, Then the landlady said to 
her daughter, — 

“Marv, you know that mince pie that we 
mace out of the meat we bought of the strange 
butcher, and which proved = mule meat.” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ What did you do with it?” 

“ Put it aside to give to tramps.” 

“ And, Mary, you know those cookies that the 
cook carelessly spilled the kerosene over; what 
did you do with them ?” 

¢ Put them with the pie.” 

Smith recollected that there was a queer taste 
to those cookies, and kind of felt like a man 
who had first started in on the miseries of a first 
i voyage. But he tried to shake the feeling 


“ And, Mary,” continued the old lady, “ vou 
| know the cook carelessly used some bad eggs w 
make some doughnuts. 

“TI put the doughnuts aside for tramps, too; 
and I guess when they come to eat ’em they ‘ll 
think they ’ve swallowed an earthquake.” 

Smith felt that he had. The sea-sick feeling 
seemed to grow instead of shaking off. He 
Frew pale, and shivered, The ladies were ce- 
ighted. ‘ 


“ Mary,” said the old lady, “when you give 
those things to the tramps, don’t give them the 
cheese that ’s near’em, for I put poison in it to 
kill rats.” 

Then Smith wanted to be sick. With a mel- 
ancholy howi he sprang up, rushed up to h's 
room, and took an emetic that pearly brought his 
feet up. And he had a chilf and a headache, 
and went to bed, and stayed there for two days. 
And most of the time the landlady and her 
daughter laughed consummately. 


He blushed up to the tips of his ears as he 
stepped up to the socicty editor’s table. 

“Good-morning. What is it, sir?” was the 
affable greeting. 

“You made a mistake mn your announcement 
yesterday, sir.’ 

“Very likely. It is almost impossible not to 
make a mistake sometimes. What was it?” 

“You said me and Lizzie Pipkins were both- 
ered, when we are not bothered at all. We are 
betrothed, sir. Quite a difference.” 

“Ah! I presume vou see the difference now 
more than you will in the future. However, I 
rel smooth the matter out. Good-morning, 
Sir, 


LIKE THE WEATHER. 


A woman, take her altogether, 
Rescmbles very much the weather. 

She always reigns when she is fair, 
Receiving signal service rare. 

She always wants « little change, 

And blow for blow she will exchange. 
She often hails a car, and then 

Exclaims, Drive on! wrong again.” 
She ’s changeable, will often storm, 

And when she ’s scold she makes it warm. 
Uneven temper-ature she shows, 

And sometim:s blows her precious snows. 
She has a freezing manner when 

She does n’t freeze to gentlemen. 

Her eyes flash lightning when she ’s mad, 
And when she thunders it is sad. 

Her cold wave to her rain-beau will 

Bring on at once a sudden chill, _ 

She often has wet spells of tears, 

And when she ’s married it appears 

She always holds the rains with ease, 

And gets up quite a spanking breeze, 
With hurricanes, until the son 

Is set— to rise ere day 's begun 
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have a remedy for tho above discase; 
at thousand: of cases of ype worst kind and of lon 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so y fait 
iu its eftieacy, that I will send TW 0 BOTTLE to- 
gothor with a VALUABLE Th tls 


eny sufferer, Gtvo Express and P. O. ad 
DR, T. A. ici poate New York. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINT: 


ing, Decorating, &c. or my eichy 0 
Catalogue, three 3-ceat p William T. 
Comstuck, 6 Astor Place, 3 coors cast Lroadway, New York. 


3 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10 cents. 
Sample Licok 35 | cents. An Elegant, New-Year or 
Valentine Card £0c. F M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


20 Firest Gold-Edee Cards, one corner turned, elegant! 
GY printed, 15¢. D. Van Bussum & Co., ‘Nascau, N. 


anitarium, Dloomebure, Pa., the noted Cimate ond rest 
cure for Nervous AScccious sud Discases of Wemen. 


503 NEW and very choice Chromo Cards, name on, 10¢. 
Sample Book, 25¢. Crown Printing Co.,Norihf ord, Ct. 


CARDS, all Chromo, Glass, and Maun, i) ore, 
name in gold and jt, roc, West & Co , Westville, Ct. 


SS 
\ j 4 
4 
PEARLIN 
Mass. 
| 
STANDARD 
sink 
desig ver pub- 
lshed,l0c. 14 packs, 25 large size 
& packs@1, Ail Chromos, The loveliest fancy designs ever seen, } ; 
Cards, with Ra Premium 
wilt EATON & CO. Northford, Conn, 
Age = 


The Boston Evening Star, 


The Largest One-Cent Daily Paper in New England, 


Has the Second Largest Circulation of 
any Evening Paper Published 
East of New-York City. 


Average Circulation for the Past Three 
Months, over 25,000 Daily. 


IT CIRCULATES ALL THROUGH NEW ENGLAND. 


IT IS READ BY ALL CLASSES. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT IN POLITICS. 


IT IS SOLD FOR ONE CENT. 


Contains all the Latest Local News and Telegraphic 
Reports from all Parts of the World. 


THE STAR NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 


332 WasnineTon STREET, ..... Bostox, Mass. 


1@™ Send for sample copies of the STAR, and you will be pleased with it. 


ff We will club BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE with the STAR, the best, the most breezy 
e penny paper in the country, for only $4 per annum. This is a rare chance to obtain a live newr 


paper and a good magazine at cheap rates. 
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THE YANKEE BLADE MODERNIZED. 
Largest and Cheapest Family Literary Paper in America. 


Complete Stories each Week! Cream of Current 
Wit! Great Variety! 


BRIGHT SIDE! 


NO TRASH! 


NO TRAGEDY! 


UNIVERSALLY COMMENDED BY THE PRESS. 


SPECIMEN NOTICES. 


The YANKEE BLApE of Boston, in new 
hands, has been enlarged and improved, and 
seems to have found a field of its own in 
America. Instead of catering to the “ upper 
ten thousand,” served by the nes, or 
to the lower strata, served by the tlashy nov: 
elettes and chromo-baited hooks with which 
some publishers go fishing, it strikes a gold- 
en mean, and furnishes entertaining literary 
pabulum for che millions of intelligent read- 
ers, who don’t want to be bored on the one 
hand, or demoralized on the cther. It is to 
this country about what Household Words 
edited by Charles Dickens, jr. is to Eng- 
land, and all lovers of clean but bright and 
taking literature ought to rejoice that there is 
apaper of this class. tis for sale by all news- 
dealers. — Bredyeport (Coan.) Standard. 


Who has not seen and read that old-time 
favorite paper, the YANKEE BLADE? But 
we think many of its old friends, who have 
not seen it recently, would scarcely know it 
as itnowis. For it has changed hands, that 
veteran publisher and writer, Justin Jones, 
having retired from its publication anf sold 
the paper he has so ably conducted for many 
yee to Hon. Albert Clarke, formerly of the 

t. Albans, Vt., Messenger. Mr. Clarke has 
completely metamorphosed the old favorite, 
changed it from a folio to a large-sized quar- 
to, cut and pasted, put on a comptete new 
dress of type, and, in fact, modernized it 
throughout. The number before us is 
“chock-full ” of the very best of reading, and 
it is really the largest, brightest, handsomest, 
and cheapest family story paper in America. 


Its forty-eight columns are filled with inter. 
esting: reading of the purest character, con- 
sisting of stories and poetry by the best au- 
thors, “ Whittlings,” letters from Jenny June, 
“ Children’s Corner,” ** World of Women,” 
and so forth. It whittles to the point, and is 
never dull. In this day of cheap and trashy 
literature, it really does one good to read 
such a refined and wholesome paper as the 
YANKEE BLADE, and we want to personally 
recommend it to the readers of the Adver- 
tiser, as a paper that can be safely and profit- 
ably taken into the family circle. We think 
any who are desirous of getting the most for 
their money, will do well to try THE BLapDz. 
—Newmarket (N. H.) Advertiser. 


Tue YANKEE BLADE of Boston, which 
was a popular newspaper when the present 
generation of adults were chikiren, has re- 
newed its youth, and is now printed on fine 
white paver, with clear type, eight 
leaves fastened and opened, charming stories, 
laughable anecdotes, able editorials, great va- 
riety, nothing ail no trash, and so it goes 
every week, and all for $2 a year. — Prevé- 
deme (R. 1) Bulletin. 


THE BLADE is something like the knife, of 
which the owner lost the handle, and re- 
pow it with a new one, then broke the 

lade, and had a new one put in its place, 
declaring it to be the “same old knife.” It 
has been enlarged and modernized until its 
old friends would hardly recognize it. It 
still retains its best features, with many new 
ones added, and will be a welcome guest in 
every house. -— Warren (Mass.) Heradd. 


Only $2 year. Paper stopped at end of term. For $3 will send YANKEE BLADE and 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE one year. 


Address THE YANKEE BLADE, Boston, Mass. 
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GYP, JUNIOR. 


A JUVENILE OPERETTA, FOR CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND 
OTHER AMATEUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


LIBRETTO BY .. EARL MARBLE, 
music BY .... D. F. HODCES. 
Complete, Price 75 Cents. 


A pretty juvenile operetta.— Boston Daily Traveler. 

“* Gyp, Junior,” 1s a bright, sparkling affair, and 

The plot is attractive, and the music well adapted for the 
entertainment of children.— Boston Home Four nal. 

The words are pointed and humorous, and the music sweet 
and suggestive.—Soston Saturday Evening E xpress. 

It contains many bright numbers, and the words of the 
songs and the dialogue are of a nature to please all.—Mew- 
York Sunday Courier. 


The libretto is finely written, and full of interesting inci- 
dent, and the music b hyely and taking, — bright, 
music, such as children like to sing — Boston Daily Globe. 
This is one of those productions — sweet as a chestnut, 
and without its burrs— which Ameircans want Without 
claiming great originality, it is sure to achieve local suceess- 
es, as the music is easy and melodious, and the dialogue 
good.—Rev H. Wiggin in American Art Journal. 


Hezekiah Butterworth, the editor of the popular Youth's 
Companion, and the author of the famous Zigzag Fourneys, 
wi , not belying the name, have circulated everywhere 
like ziezag nghtnme, writes thus of Gyp, Jumor 
“*Gvp, Junior’ is excellem. It will act well. The 
old Gypsy and her rabbits will take with young people. The 
and recovery of the child will excite an eaver mterest 
The hbretto is a popular one | am sure of tts success. It 
last. who see it in one piace will produce it m 
another.” 


WHITE, SMITH & CO, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


SAMPLES. 


The January and February numbers of Bat. 
Lou’s MAGAzinx will be sent to any 
address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
the year. Address & TALBor, Boston, 


CARDS FOR i883 


Orders ly Giled. BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale. STEVENS BROS. & CO. Northford, Conn, 


LOWER SEEDS Given away. A mixed 

age (350 kinds), with sample Park's Fleral 
a@stee, a beautiful illustrated monthly, all for stamp. This 
js a rare Tell all your friends, and ask them to send 
with you. G W Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


CHROMOS Sunrise avd Sunset sent 
postpaid on receipt of 10 cents 
even or the two Oil chromos lower 
sent on Te 

for 60 canta. Ad- 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


‘The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom 


mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. 


By careful attention we 


hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOU’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 


it is known, The following are some of its features. 
objects of interest in all parts of the world, Illustrated Poems ; Romances ; 
St y Sea and Land, Our Fuvenile Department or 
vawer , Ruthven's Puzzle Page; Curious and Hu- 
he Housekeeper; Comic Illustrations, and so foith, One hundred 


etches; Love Stories; Adventures 
Young Story-Teller ; Editor's 
morous allers ; 


Descriptive Lllustrations of vas ious 
um orous 


pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a cheap 


chromo. 

to club can be made at the 

dresses plain, to avoid mistakes, 
Four copies of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE, 


It is not necessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write ail ad- 


ja, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 


postpa’ 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 
For $2 we will send BALLOU’S MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, al! postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and ajl ten of 


our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, al! postpaid. 


Do not subscribe to any magazine for 188. 
of this popular monthly. and received a copy 0. 


3 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 


the January, 1883, issue ; then, if you wish 


to continue, it will only he necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

&@ For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it'1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by posteffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registe 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston, Address 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Just out, 10 cts. 20 GLLT BEVEL. 
ase’d turned corners and plain,1 be, 
12 PEARL FLORALS, imp'td, new em. 
hand designs, 32 SWISS 
FLORALS, name covered by hand and flowers, 25¢. 
Bend for new Album of Samples for Agente 
duced Price Lists &c. 200 NEW DESIGNS added this 
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MAGAZINE 


$1.50 Per Annum, Postpaid. 
Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY READING THIS PAGE CAREFULLY. 


TRE LARGEST, 
TRE 
TRE CHEAPEST 


Family Newspaper in the World. 


The Boston 


EIGHT PAGES, 56 COLUMNS, EVERY WEEK. 


During 1983, all the Old Features, which have made the GLOBE 


BEST AGRICULTURAL WEEKLY, 
THE BEST PAPER, 
THE BEST LADIES’ JOURNAL, 
THE BEST HOME JOURNAL, 
THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


will be retained and improved. 
New features wi!l be added from time to time, as required by its constantly increasing circulation. 
THE PRESENT YEAR 


It has published ELEVEN SERIALS written expressly for its columns by POPULAR 
AUTHORS ; it has given regularly one page to Farmers and Farming; one page to Flowers, 
Fashion, Household Art, Fancy Work, Domestic Science, and Cookery; a CHECKER DE- 
PARTMENT (edited by Charles F. Barker, who is now playing with Mr. Wyllie for the Checker 
Championship of the World), a Puzzle Department, Hints to Good Health, Poetry, Literary Mis- 
cellany, and all the Home and Foreign News, Market Quotations, and sv forth. 


Everybody Likes the Gicbe. 


Read the following Great Offer: 


A The Weekly Globe will be sent until January, 1884, for only $1 ; six copies. 
a $5 —free of Postage. 


TWO NEW STORIES ALMOST READY. 


SAMPLE COPIES ARE FREE. Send for a sample copy, and form a club. AGENTS 
WANTED. We will Club BALLOU’S MONTHLY with the WEEKLY GLOBE for 


only $2.25 per annum, postpaid. Address 


The Weekly Globe, | 


| 

BOSTON, MASS. 


TO THE NEWSDEALERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are the best-selling books before the public. Try them. They are furnished 
to the trade at lo cents a copy. Retail price from 15 to 20 cents. Send your orders to the 
wholesale agents given below. 


No. 1. The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 
A Story oF East AND West. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 


No. 2. The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. 
A Story or Ocean BY*SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 
No. 3. Marion’s Brigade, or. The Light Dragoons. 
A TALE or THE REVOLUTION. BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutio ae we Stereo of noted historians and story-tellers, 
perhaps none excel this one from the pen of Dr. ae 


No. 4. Bessie Baine, or The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE or UTan. BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROJT FREE PRESS. 


In this nal story, writt for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whol of Mormon- 


No. 5. The Red Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE GULF AND ITs ISLANDS. BY NED DBUNTLINE. 


This thrilling tale is one that pereeays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when <aotiy omnes was main- 
tained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centuries ago. 


No. 6. Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. 
A Story oF CoLoniAL Times. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


Tih aay ae the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life of 
much interest, 


No. 7. The Secret-Service Ship, or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. 
A RoMANCE OF THE MEXICAN War. BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


Tote xtraordinary facilities f the actual to the of hia 
ities for gaining knowledge necessary — captivating 


No. 8. hates in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. ; 
BY COL. ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old captains 2ad crews will recall 
itz characters and incidents with lively interest, and ail f fend of Wil 


No.9. Ivan the Serf, or The Russian and Cireassian. 
A TALE or Russia, TURKEY, AND CircassiA, BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. } 

No. 10, The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 
A "ee pn nay REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE. BY MAJOR BEN. PERLEY 


‘This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, wiih vivid, lifelike effsc-, some of the scenes 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


NEW-ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
L NEWS COMPANY Pa. 
WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, Curcaco 
ST. LOUIS BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, St. Lours, Mo 
BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, Battimors, Mp, 
ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, A.aany, N. Y. 
NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Prrtssurcn, Pa. 
CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, Cincinnati, Onto. 
NEW-YORK NEWS COMPANY, New York, WN. Y. 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN NEWS COMPANY, Rrooxtyn, N. Y. 
NORTHERN NEWS COMPANY, Troy, N.Y. 
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THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers Ballou’s ‘Monthly Magazine, Boston. 
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for THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. i 
THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY, Derrort, Micn. 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY, Tosonto, Ontario, CANADA. 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY [Currron Brancu), Curron, Onrarto, Cawapa. 
THE RHODE-ISLAND NEWS COMPANY, Provipence, R. 1. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Denver, Cororapo. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Kansas Crry, Mo. e 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Omana, Nreraska. a 
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‘Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send to Cents fer the FLORAL GUIDE, 
Which tells how to get and grow them, If 


i you afterwards order seeds, deduct the 10 cents. Printed 
ig in German and English. 


if! FLOBAL GUIDE CONTAINS 8 COLORED PLATES 
: AND MORE THAN 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
JAMES VICK, 


VICK’S EARLY GEM POTATO 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 


SSO 


For growing 3 best plants. 


CLEMATIS COCCINEA. 
(Searlet clematis.) 50c. 

each; 3for $1. Send for 

catalogue for particu 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 
Paraaon the best, 
JURALII 
(Cactus Dahlia), 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Best collection in the 


ety this Fall. 

GoLpeN BUNFLOWER 

Perennial rooted), 
BuLBs, SEEDS. 


do well to send for aur Premium 
List. We have miums for 
orders from 95 w » including 
Daud Tea Sets, Waltham 
Watches, ete. Wesend thousands 
of these orders every year, and 
e have yet to hear Of any diseatis- 
& faction from those receiving them. 
Big any lady reader of this paper 
wishes for a beautiful Gold Band 
Tea Set. they will find it to their 
ativa to send us a postal for 
further information. 


ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, 


Mass. 


Fitchburg, 


For fifty-five years we have been 

tee of reliability. Our Beeds 

crease th spam in til 


OF 24 14 


containing ist's New Boauty Tomato, (a 


varieties in the world), 
nest ear) Bion 


Early Cabba 


at t cir qua 


a valuable werk 
or bushel, ma | 


| 
SEEDS.PLANTS & SHRUBS”. 
| | 
ROCHESTER, aly 
a 
| 
A 
H. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, Queens, 
SEEDS 
> 
| ( I 7 ardcn 
} oN REALITY | ra Early Pea, (carlicct 
* Golden Globe Tripoli and New White K tre ry lorre, of mild 
| 0 MA TO. Ravor), New Golden ond Age le 
i 
— Lettuce, Perfection White Spine Cucum 
and Dwarf Okra, Mammath White Solid Col 
W LOWER § these asgortments 1 
F ER SEEDS, Stamps ta 
cll purchasers. 0) 


[PEARLS 7h 


| BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE /| 


0:——-10! 10! 10: —— :0: ——:9: 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders th | the gums rosy 
tartar from the and prevents 
SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


Messrs. Editors — 

The above isa good likeness of Mrs, Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is sealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six laay 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 


On account of its proven merits, it ia recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians m the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 


It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, 

Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 


YOUR NAME on go Large Handsome Chromo Cards, 

1+ They are entirely new, made ex- 
pressly for our 188 13 packs for $1. ts’ Book under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
of Samples 25c. Printing New Ct. that governs the female system. 


permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
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FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


| No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 

try as Constipation, no has ever 

aa the celsbrated KIDNEY- T ase 
Whatever the cause, however o 

the caso, this remedy will overoame it. 


PILES. 
pation. 


RHEUMATISM. 


DERFUL CURE, as it is for ALL the painful 
diseases of the Kidneyss fiver and Bowelis. 
It system of the acrid that 


cau-es the only the 
THOUSANDS OF ¢ CASES 
P RFECTLY Yo CURED. 


$1, LIQUID or DRY. can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & O0O., Burlington, Vt. (57) 


KIDNEY-WORT 


druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint 0! either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity, 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 


BOYS & GIRLS 


Clad together & send 15 names 


or 


INTING » Northford, 


h: return 
wat he disease agai Pil 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
(From the Boston Globde.} 
GED 
é \ if 
4 ia 
Ohi Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
S GBs evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
ss am satisfiea of the truth of this. 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and if 
ee Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- if 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 
i 
if 
| 
q 
ig 
| distressing complaint 
ey - 
the weakened parts and quickly oures all kinds amibition is to do good to others, i 
of Piles even when physicians and medicines Philadelphia, Pa. 3) Mrs. A. M. D. a 
have before failed. if 
» & pack) for — 
on tra Board, Swiss Boeken, Ocean Views, Bird Mot- 
tees, Moss Rose & Landscape Series, name thereon, in 
latest style, (all new type). Get our Album of choicest Samples 
tar It cleanses, Strengthens and five New 
P Life to all the important organs of the body. * 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. = 
: The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the ed 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. - 
tarTt Acts at the same time on the KIDNEYS, _ 
LIVER AND BOWELS..43 SOLD by DRUGGISTS, 
w ou. 
Dr: H. @. ROOT, 189 Pearl St,, Now York. 
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KNABE 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This péwder never vanes. A marvel ot 
and wholesomeness, More economical ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition hy the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
oalyin cans. Royal ng Powder Co., all St., N.Y. 


Ss. 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES,’&c. 


‘The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carnedin "the pocket, 
Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who caré to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


- MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Broadway, New York. 
“Send for price-list, Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


ARDS List Good 


F. ow Haven, 


of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Wel 


ATARRH 


CURE 


Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Oure “ is worth 
ten times its cost.” 
Rev. C. J. Jones, New Buienton, 8. 1 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “de truly 
a cure for Catarrh.” 
Rev. Hannrat Goopwin, Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “Cured m 
GPectually of Catarrh.” 
Rev. C. H. Tarion, Brooxtrn, N. Y. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure will be for- 
warded by mall or express at our expense on 


receipt of $1.00 for One Package or $5.00 | 


* 7 Six Packages, also sold by Druggists. 


' Dr. Wei De Meyer’s “ Illustrated Treatise” 


on the canses, consequen:es and cure of Ca- 
tarrhal Diseases, wil! be mailed free on your 


D. B. Dewrr, & Co., 182 Fulton St., N. Y. 


PLENDID!  solatest style chroma cards, name, in cash 


roc. Premium with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee, NewHaven,Ct. 


, The most beautifully Dlustrated Magazine for Little People in the World. 
The extraordinary success of this Magazine proves that the e desire the best a 
matter for the instruction and amusement of little —- stories and poems, al] original, are by 
the best writers children. @ year, are made by the best artists in the 


world, expressly for this work. The well as the best. Mag ht ng A 15 cents a copy. 
Invaluable as an educator. Newsdealers sell: it. Specimen free. The most liberal] terms to Agents. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass! 
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